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INTRODUCTION 


The need for this book arose once I became aware of the startling fact 
that, of the characters who acquired mass—today we would say cult— 
status in Soviet culture, the vast majority are manifestations of the 
ancient myth of the trickster. “Trickster” in the studies of myth and 
in this book as well does not simply mean “deceiver” or “rogue” (the 
definition of trickster according to the Oxford Encyclopedic English 
Dictionary), but rather “creative idiot,” to use Lewis Hyde’s expression 
(Hyde 7). This hero unites the qualities of characters who at first sight 
have little in common—the “selfish buffoon” and the “culture hero”; 
someone whose subversions and transgressions paradoxically amplify 
the culture-constructing effects of his (and most often it is a “he”) tricks. 

The list of mythological tricksters includes (to name just a few) 
Hermes, Prometheus, and Odysseus in Greek mythology; Anansi, Eshu, 
and Ogo-Yurugu in African folklore and myth; Coyote, Wakdjunkaga, 
the rabbit Manabozo, or Wiskodyak in North American Indian 
mythology; Loki of the Norse pantheon, and the Raven in Paleo-Asiatic 
folklore.* The image of the Devil in European folklore, as reflected in the 
novellas and fabliaux of the Renaissance and such works of the age of 
modernity as by Alain-Réné Lesage’s Le Diable boiteux (1707), Nikolai 
Gogol’s Noch’ pered Rozhdestvom (The Night Before Christmas, 1829-32) 
or Dostoevsky’s Brat’ia Karamazovy (The Brothers Karamazov, 1880), also 
belongs in this group. 

The trickster is also a typical comic protagonist in literature—it is 
enough to recollect Renard the Fox from the medieval Roman de Renard, 
Panurge from Francois Rabelais’ The Life of Gargantua and of Pantagruel, 
Cervantes’s Sancho Panza, Beaumarchais’s Figaro, Gogol’s Khlestakov, 


1 On the paradigmatic role of this combination of qualities for the trickster see: 
Carroll. See also: Meletinsky 1998: 172-176. 
2 See Bascom, Basso, Boas, Brown, Gates, Hawley, Meletinsky 1973, Pelton. 
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Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, Jaroslav Hagek’s Svejk, 
Charlie Chaplin’s Tramp, Paul Newman’s and Robert Redford’s grifters 
in The Sting (dir. George Roy Hill, 1977), Steve Martin’s, Michael Caine’s 
and Glenne Headly’s characters in Dirty Rotten Scoundrels (dir. Frank 
Oz, 1988), Max Bialystock in Mel Brooks’s Producers, Bart Simpson and 
Borat (Sacha Baron Cohen), as well as such cultural personae as Salvador 
Dali, Marcel Duchamp, Andy Warhol, Joseph Beuys, or Sacha Baron 
Cohen—to confirm this self-evident thesis. 

It is telling that in Dialectic of Enlightenment, Max Horkheimer and 
Theodor Adorno use Odysseus, an archetypal image of the trickster, 
for their characterization of the “instrumental reason” produced by 
modernity. They detect the prototype of the modern reason’s main 
principle—“the adaptation of the ratio to its contrary” (67)—in the 
trickster’s play with numerous, mutually annihilating, identities: “...the 
subject Odysseus denies his own identity, which makes him a subject, 
and himself alive by imitating the amorphous. [...] He acknowledges 
himself to himself by denying himself under the name of Nobody; he 
saves his life by losing himself.” (60, 67) 

A more optimistic interpretation of modern reason—yet also 
through reference to the trickster myth—comes from historian 
Yuri Slezkine. This scholar coins the term “mercurianism” after 
Mercury (or Hermes)—the major trickster god of the Greco-Roman 
pantheon—to designate certain qualities demanded by the epoch of 
modernity, qualities traditionally associated with internal strangers, 
service nomads, professional “others” (such as merchants, craftsmen, 
middle men, entrepreneurs, and actors, for example)—in other words, 
manipulators who did not sell their own goods, but only their knowledge 
and (frequently tricksterish) skills. Slezkine demonstrates this function 
through the example of Russian Jews, though, as he states, it is not less 
relevant to Gypsies, the Chinese (outside China), Armenians (outside 
Armenia), and the Parsis in India: 


The Jews became the world’s strangest strangers because 
they practiced their vocation on a continent that went 
almost wholly Mercurian and reshaped much of the world 
accordingly. In an age of service nomadism, the Jews became 
the chosen people by becoming the model ‘moderns.’ This 
means that more and more Apollonians, first in Europe and 
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then elsewhere, had to become more like the Jews: urban, 
mobile, literary, mentally nimble, occupationally flexible, 
and surrounded by aliens ... The new market was different 
from old markets in that it was anonymous and socially 
unembedded (relatively speaking): it was exchange among 
strangers, with everyone trying with varying degrees to 
success to play the Jew. (Slezkine, 40-41) 


—or, in other words, to be a Mercurian, to be a trickster. 

Therefore, the problem of the Soviet trickster directly relates to the 
problem of Soviet modernity and its peculiar features. In this respect, 
what immediately catches the eye is the immense popularity of the 
vast number of trickster-like characters in Soviet culture, such as Ilya 
Erenburg’s Khulio Khurenito from the eponymous novel (1921), Ostap 
Bender from II’f and Petrov’s novel Dvenadtsat’ stuliev (The Twelve 
Chairs, 1928) and Zolotoi telenok (The Golden Calf, 1931), Yurii Olesha’s 
Ivan Babichev from Zavist’ (Envy, 1927), Mikhail Bulgakov’s Woland 
with his host of demons from Master i Margarita (The Master and 
Margarita, 1940/1996-7), Vasilii Terkin from the eponymous narrative 
poem by Aleksandr Tvardovskii (1942-45); Venichka from Venedikt 
Erofeev’s Moskva-Petushki (Moscow to the End of the Line, 1970), 
Gurevich from his tragicomedy Val’purgieva noch’, ili Shagi Komandora 
(St.Valpurgis Night, or The Steps of the Commander, 1985); and Sandro 
from Fazil Iskander’s Sandro iz Chegema (Sandro of Chegem, 1973-89). 
Soviet film and television characters are no less telling in this respect: 
Maksim from Grigorii Kozintsev and Leonid Trauberg’s film trilogy 
about the exemplary Bolshevik (1934-1938), and in particular, the first 
film Iunost’ Maksima (Maxim’s Youth, 1934); the famous roles played by 
Petr Aleinikov—Pet’ka Moliboga in Sergei Gerasimov’s Semero smelykh 
(Brave Seven, 1936), Savka in Ivan Pyriev’s Traktoristy (The Tractorists, 
1939) and Vanya Kurskii in Leonid Lukov’s Bol'’shaia zhizn’ (The Big 
Life, 1939-46). The sixties brought a renewal of interest in II’f and 
Petrov’s masterpiece, transforming Ostap Bender into a role model 
for the Thaw generation and preparing the ground for the emergence 
of new, albeit significantly transformed, portrayals of tricksters in the 
late 1960s—70s, such as Yurii Detochkin from El’dar Riazanov’s Beregis’ 
avtomobilia (Beware of the Automobile, 1967), Afonia (Afonia, 1973) and 
Buzykin from Georgii Danelia’s Osennii marafon (The Autumn Marathon, 
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1979; whose initial title read The Bitter Life of the Rogue), Munchhausen 
from Grigorii Gorin and Mark Zakharov’s Tot samyi Munkhauzen 
(That Munchhausen, 1979), and of course the Soviet spy in the Third 
Reich’s top echelon of power—Isaev-Stierlitz from Tatiana Lioznova’s 
television mini-series Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny (Seventeen Moments 
of Spring, 1973). 

Soviet culture also adapted and/or created original versions of 
traditional tricksters. In chapter 4, I will closely examine Aleksei 
Tolstoy’s Buratino, “adapted” from Carlo Colloddi’s Pinocchio—but this 
is just one of many similar examples. Among the well-known texts 
which featured tricksters and enjoyed unprecedented popularity among 
Soviet readers, one should mention Rudolph Erich Raspe’s stories 
about the Baron Munchhausen (1785), Alphonse Daudet’s novels on 
Tartarin of Tarascon (1872-1896), Charles De Coster’s The Legend of 
Thyl Ulenspiegel and Lamme Goedzak (1867), Jaroslav Hasek’s novel The 
Good Soldier Svejk (1923, begun, incidentally, in Russia), as well as Astrid 
Lindgren’s novels about Karlsson (1955-1968) and Pippi Longstocking 
(1945-79). Notably, De Coster’s novel alone inspired two operas, two 
ballets, a drama production in the Moscow Lenkom Theatre based on 
Grigorii Gorin’s original play Til’ (Thyl, 1974) and a film by Aleksandr 
Alov and Vladimir Naumov Legenda o Tile (Ihe Legend of Thyl, 1976). 
Trickster figures were adapted not only from the Western cultural 
tradition, but also from traditionally Eastern archetypes, including the 
Hodja (Mullah) Nasreddin, popularized in the Soviet Union by Leonid 
Soloviev’s novels Vozmutitel’ sposkoistviia (The Disturber of Peace, 1946) 
and Ocharovannyi prints (The Enchanted Prince, 1954), which also served 
as the basis for Iakov Protazanov’s film Nasreddin v Bukhare (Nasreddiin 
in Buhara, 1943). An especially large number of foreign tricksters were 
“naturalized” in Soviet children’s culture: the old genie Khottabych 
(Starik Khottabych [1940] by Lazar Lagin)*, Chipollino, Karlsson, and 


3 According to the Russian State Library’s data, between 1872 and 2008, 123 editions 
of Raspe’s book the Baron Munchhausen were published; between 1888 and 2008, there 
were 32 editions of Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon; between 1928 and 2008, there were 50 
editions of Hasek’s novel. Between just 1980 and 2008, 26 editions of De Coster’s book 
were published and during the same period, 45 editions of Lindgren’s Peppi-Longstocking 
appeared. 

4 ‘The character of Khottabych is in many ways similar to Bulgakov’s Woland. See 
Chudakova. 
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Winnie the Pooh (in Boris Zakhoder’s and Fedor Khitruk’s versions), 
to name a few. Along with these characters, there coexisted originally 
Russian tricksters as Neznaika (from the triptych of novels by Nikolai 
Nosov, 1953-1966), Cheburashka and Shapokliak (Chapeau-Clack; from 
the animated series by Roman Kachanov, based on Eduard Uspenskii’s 
book, 1969-1984), the cat Matroskin (from the animated series The 
Village Prostokvashino by Vladimir Popov, also based on Uspenskii’s 
book, 1978-84), Syroezhkin as the comical double of the “culture hero” 
Elektronik from the late Soviet mini-series Prikliucheniia Elektronika (The 
Adventures of Elektronik, 1979; dir. Konstantin Bromberg, based on the 
book by Evgenii Veltistov), and even the post-Soviet heroine Masianya 
from the eponymous animated series by Oleg Kuvaev (2001-2003).° 

Another cultural field where tricksters reigned is Soviet jokelore. 
Soviet-period anecdotes either amplified the tricksterish traits of film 
and TV characters such as Buratino, Stierlitz, Cheburashka, Winnie the 
Pooh, and Sherlock Holmes, or created new original tricksters such as 
Vovochka, Lieutenant Rzhevsky, Rabinovich, and Radio Armenia.® 

The fantastic popularity of tricksters in Soviet and post-Soviet 
cultures is reflected in their expansive leadership in the sphere of public 
monuments to literary heroes. On the territory of the former USSR, 
there are presently more than a dozen monuments to Ostap Bender 
(in St. Petersburg, Odessa, Ekaterinburg, Khar’kov, Piatigorsk, Jeliste, 
Berdiansk, Starobel’sk [Lugansk region], and Zhmerinka, to name a 
few); a number of monuments to Buratino (in Kiev, Zelenogradsk, 
Kishinev [Moldova], Novosibirsk, Izhevsk, Voronezh, and Barnaul), 
at least four monuments to the Baron Munchhausen (in Moscow, 
Kaliningrad, Odessa and Kremenchug [both Ukraine]), two monuments 
to Vasilii Terkin (Smolensk and Karelia), the Moscow-based monuments 
to Koroviev and Behemoth (Ploshchad’ Sovetskoi Armii), as well as 
the one to Venichka Erofeev (Ploshchad’ Bor’by), the monument to 
soldier Svejk in St. Petersburg, one to Lieutenant Rzhevsky in Pavlodar 
(Ukraine) and the monuments to Nasreddin in Bukhara (Uzbekistan) 
and Moscow (Molodezhnaia Metro station). There was also a plan— 


5 See the collection Veselye chelovechki (Kukulin, Lipovetsky, Maiofis) for further analyses 
of the trickster figure in Soviet and post-Soviet children’s culture by Baraban, Kliuchkin, 
Kuznetsov, Kukulin, Leving, and Maiofis. 

6 For studies of these cycles of jokes see: Belousov 1987, Belousov, 1996, Shmeleva and 
Shmelev, Graham 2008. 
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though apparently never executed—to erect a monument to Stierlitz, 
made from bulletproof glass, in his purported hometown of Gorokhvets 
in the Vladimir region. The vast variety of monuments to tricksters on 
the territory of the former USSR—and most of these sculptures were 
installed in the post-Soviet period, as a kind of alternative to Soviet 
“monumental propaganda”—testifies to the particular functions of this 
type of hero in Russian 20" century culture. 

The strong presence of the trickster trope in Soviet times is all the 
more remarkable given that in Russia there has never been a recognizable 
tradition of the rogue novel, the most obvious vehicle for this archetype 
in the period of modernity. This was different in Europe, where the 
picaresque genre played a catalyzing role in the formation of the novel, 
and in America, where the rogue has assumed vast cultural importance.’ 
It is certainly easy to identify a number of rogues in Russian culture— 
Frol Skobeev from the anonymous 17" century novella, the heroes 
of Mikhail Chulkov’s Prigozhaia povarikha, ili Pokhozhdenia razvratnoi 
zhenshchiny (The Comely Cook, or the Adventures of the Debauched Woman, 
1770) in the 18" century, and in the 19" century such characters as 
Ivan Vyzhigin from Faddei Bulgarin’s eponymous novel (1829), Ivan 
Aleksandrovich Khlestakov from Gogol’s Revizor (The Inspector-General, 
1836/41), and Pyotr Ivanovich Chichikov from Metrvye dushi (Dead 
Souls, 1842), or more complex incarnations of the trickster archetype 
such as Smerdyakov from Dostoevsky’s Brat’ia Karamazovy (The Brothers 
Karamazov, 1880) and Petrusha Verkhovenskii from Besy (The Possessed, 
1871). 

However, in the majority of cases these characters’ popularity was 
rather negative and incomparable to the appeal of such heroes as Onegin, 
Pechorin, Andrei Bolkonskii, or Natasha Rostova. Russian literature 
of the classical period has few if any tricksters as loveable as Sancho 
Panza (Cervantes), Moll Flanders (Daniel Defoe), Truffaldino of Bergam 
(Goldoni), Gil Blas (Lesage), Figaro (Beaumarchais), or even Rastignac 
(Balzac). In Russian culture, the importance of the rogue’s discourse was 
probably diminished by the prevalent negative view on individualism, 
whereas in European and American literature the ambivalent 
character of the rogue came to be one the most important forms for 


7 For the cultural importance of the picaresque novel see: Benito-Vessels and Zappala, 
Blackburn, Guillén, Gutiérrez, Lewis, Maiorino, Monteser, Whitbourn, Wicks. 
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understanding the virtues and faults of the individualistic personality 
shaped by modernity. As Caryl Emerson notes, 19"*-century Russian 
rogues frequently gravitate towards “a special sub-type, the poshlyak... 
designating a self-satisfied materialist, a mediocrity, the ultimate 
consumer mentality” (Emerson, 49). Perhaps the negative dismissal of 
the rogue type can also be explained by the fact that, unlike its European 
counterpart, classical Russian literature has a poorly developed image of 
“the professional roué or sexual rogue (Don Juan and Casanova for men, 
Milady and similar femmes fatales for women). This important type 
entered Russian high literary culture only during the Romantic period, 
and even then long retained the flavor of a European import.” (Ibid., 50) 

At the same time, Soviet tricksters differed from classical rogues by 
the unfailing love they inspired in readers and viewers. Though the two 
are similar, the Soviet trickster is decisively not a rogue or at least not only 
a rogue. First of all, although the Soviet trickster may possess mercantile 
interests, any such interests clearly pale before the self-contained 
artistry and theatricality of the performed trick, which sometimes 
yields concrete rewards, such as Ostap Bender’s treasure or Buratino’s 
theater, but nearly as often lacks any pragmatic interest. Second, and 
this is probably more significant, the picaro, as a rule, depends on his 
master, and his mobility depends on a change of masters, whereas the 
trickster is an absolutely independent person inclined towards cunning 
and betrayal (for fun, mostly). 

Why is the trickster so prevalent in Soviet culture? What are his/her 
cultural functions? What are the needs he responds to? How does the 
trickster change in the course of the development and collapse of Soviet 
civilization and what happens to him/her in the post-Soviet period? In 
the first chapter, I will try to address the question of cultural functions 
that the trickster trope had obtained in Soviet culture. I would like to 
argue that the immense popularity of the trickster is mainly justified 
by the cultural need to provide symbolic justification to the practices 
of the ‘shadow’ economy and sociality—or, in a broader sense, to the 
mechanism of cynical survival and deception that existed behind the 
ideologically approved simulacra of the state-run economy and ‘classless’ 
society, and thus constituted the core of the Soviet “cynical reason,” to 
use Peter Sloterdijk’s concept. While I do not intend to give a complete 
overview of the image of the trickster in Soviet and post-Soviet culture, I 
will focus in the following chapters on the most distinctive tricksters (in 
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my opinion), that is, those whose image and style became the symbol of 
a whole epoch and who later entered (or will enter) the cultural memory 
of future generations. 

The crisis of modernity—which arguably resulted in World War I and 
the Russian Revolution—found its manifestation in the character of the 
Great Provocateur, Khulio Khurenito from Ilya Erenburg’s eponymous 
novel (1921). Additionally, the spirit of NEP and the Stalinist epoch 
was embodied by such paradigmatic tricksters as II’f and Petrov’s Ostap 
Bender (1928, 1931) and Aleksei Tolstoy’s Buratino (1936). Different 
strategies of the intelligentsia’s self-identification in the late Soviet 
period are reflected by such transformations of the trickster myth as 
Venichka from Erofeev’s poem Moskva-Petushki (1970), protagonists 
of popular comedies by Leonid Gaidai (Shurik from Operatsiia Y, 1965, 
and Kavkazskaia plennitsa, 1968), Eldar Riazanov (Detochkin from 
Beregis’ avtomobilia, 1966), Georgii Danelia (Buzykin from Osennii 
marafon, 1979) and Mark Zakharov (Baron Munchhausen from Tot 
samyi Miunkhauzen, 1979), as well as Von Stierlitz/ Maxim Isaev from 
Tatiana Lioznova’s series Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny (1973). The last 
chapter will trace the mutations of the trickster in the post-Soviet 
period through the analysis of the fox A-Huli from Viktor Pelevin’s 
Sviashchennaia kniga oborotnia (The Sacred Book of the Werewolf, 2004). 


KK 


It is crucial to note that Soviet and post-Soviet tricksters are not 
absolutely identical to their mythological and folkloric prototypes. 
Certainly, there is nothing new about the mutability of the trickster 
myth: the folkloric model of the trickster gave birth to a number of 
later literary and cultural types such as the rogue, picaro, buffoon, 
clown, jester, thief, imposter, holy fool, etc.® Each of these cultural 
models differs from the others and from its source—the trickster 
as a mythological hero—and yet they are all united by a certain set 
of “common signifiers,” that is, a collection of traits which evoke 
the mythological trickster to some degree. Thus, for instance, such 
disparate literary/cultural types as the picaro from the Spanish 


8 See for instance: Willeford, Welsford, Panchenko, Murav, Blackburn, Otto. 
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novels of the 16-17" centuries and the Russian holy fool? share 
such qualities of marginality, sometimes embellished to a degree of 
“cosmic homelessness” (Albert Camus), and ambivalence of their 
status and actions following from their liminality. Being stripped of 
social identity, both the picaro and the holy fool establish paradoxical 
relations with the “rotten” and “corrupt” world around them that 
include both mimicry of and alienation from the socio-cultural context 
through parody and transgressive performative gestures and spectacles. 
Furthermore, both types—albeit in different ways—manifest 
nothingness: while a picaro brings forward “the collapse of a personality 
or its submission to an experience of nothingness” (Blackburn, 22), a 
holy fool embodies kenoticism as the practice of “self-emptying” (Murav, 
13), thus paradoxically imitating the most fallen man as well as Christ’s 
humiliation and suffering. 

Following this logic, in the first chapter I will attempt to outline these 
common, yet never permanent, combinations of traits derived from the 
trickster myth. This highly variable set is the definitive model for what I 
shall term the trickster trope. Departing from the stylistic understanding 
of tropes as structures of figurative language (metonymy, metaphor, 
synecdoche, and sometimes irony), Yurii M. Lotman interprets trope 


... not as embellishment merely on the level of expression, 
a decoration on a invariant content, but as a mechanism 
for constructing a content which could not be constructed 
by one language alone. A trope is a figure born at the point 
of contact between two languages, and its structure is 
therefore identical to that of the creative consciousness 
itself... Moreover, if we ignore the fact that that the 
trope is a mechanism for producing semantic diversity, 
a mechanism that brings into the semiotic structure of 
culture a necessary degree of indeterminacy, we shall never 
arrive at an adequate description of this phenomenon. (44) 


As for the two “languages” that the trickster trope brings together, the 
first is represented by an array of contemporary discourses mimicked, 


9 This comparison follows in accordance to the observations by Blackburn (3-25) and 
Murav (17-29). 
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parodied, and deconstructed by the trickster; and the secondis a discourse 
of the trickster myth, as well as its derivative mythoi of a jester, holy fool, 
rogue, etc. The trickster in modern culture thus functions as a device 
that drags contemporary discursive material into the field of the archaic 
and authoritative symbols of mockery, transgression and carnivalesque 
laughter, while simultaneously renovating and refurbishing these 
symbols in new, present-day, contexts. By its very function, the trickster 
trope directly retains the genre’s memory—a category proposed by 
Mikhail Bakhtin in Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics. Using this analogy, 
one may project Bakhtin’s description of Dostoevsky’s relations with the 
“genre memory’ of the ancient menippea onto modern authors working 
with the trickster trope, maintaining that s/he links “with the chain” of 
the trickster mythological and historical discourse “at that point where 
it passes through his own time, although the past links in this chain, 
including the ancient link, were to a greater or lesser extent familiar and 
close to him.” (Bakhtin 1984: 121) 

This is why transformations, mutations and metamorphoses of the 
trickster trope constitute the main focus of this study. Some “heroes” of this 
book—such as the tragic drunken visionary Venichka from Venedikt 
Erofeev’s Moskva-Petushki, the stern and serious Soviet spy Stierlitz 
from Tatiana Lioznova’s miniseries Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny, set 
in 1945 Nazi Germany, or the idealistic Don-Quixotic car thief Yurii 
Detochkin from Eldar Riazanov Beregis’ avtomobilia— all seem to be 
very remote from the comical trickster of myth, folklore, and classical 
literary texts. When analyzing these (as well as other) personages, I will 
first and foremost try to understand the meaning of the transformations 
of the trickster trope, which, as I shall demonstrate, is still detectable 
in the representation of these characters. The metamorphoses of the 
mythological motifs directly reflect the invisible shifts in the cultural 
logic of the given historical period, and are therefore far more valuable 
for such an analysis than faithfully reproduced folkloric prototypes 
would be. 

However, the trickster is not unique in its transformation into 
a trope of the modern literature and culture. It is logical to ask what 
distinguishes the trickster from other images functioning as tropes, 
such as an epic hero, fool, monster, or martyr. Answering this question, 
I would like to argue that the specificity of the trickster trope lies in its 
metasemiotic character. Lotman’s characteristics of a trope that appears 
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“identical to the creative consciousness itself” and that “brings into the 
semiotic structure of culture a necessary degree of indeterminacy” are 
thematically—and emphatically!—represented by the modern trickster, 
a “signifying monkey” or “the hero with a thousand faces.” The trickster 
performatively displays the deconstructive work of language, as s/he 
emerges as the living and breathing allegory of language who incessantly 
fuses destruction and creation (as well as the unconscious and socially- 
constructed), who destabilizes meanings and discovers ambivalence 
within established beliefs and categories, and who transgresses taboos 
and playfully reveals their linguistic nature. Or in William Hynes’s words: 
“\.. The trickster reminds us that every construct is constructed [...]that 
life is endlessly narrative, prolific and open-ended [...] The logic of order 
and convergence, that is logos-centrism, or logocentrism, is challenged 
by another path, the random and divergent trail taken by that profane 
metaplayer, the trickster.” (Hynes 1993a: 212, 216) Furthermore, as 
Anne Doueuhi demonstrates, even in folkloric texts, let alone literary 
works, the trickster discourse generates isomorphism between the 
central character/trope and the narrative: 


The features commonly ascribed to the trickster— 
contradictoriness, complexity, deceptiveness, trickery— 
are the feature of the language of the story itself. If the 
trickster breaks all the rules, so does the story’s language 
... If the trickster is a practical joker and a deceiver, is the 
language of the story. While the story is usually read as 
showing the absurdity and inappropriateness of trickster 
behavior, the joke is not just on trickster, but is in fact 
also on the reader who finds the trickster amusing. For the 
joke is on us if we do not realize that the trickster gives us 
an insight into the way language is used to construct and 
ultimately incomplete kind of reality. (200) 


The trickster trope, according to Lewis Hyde, represents a 
paradigmatic example of the blurring of lines between lies, deception, 
manipulation—but also the truth of art, thus foreshadowing many 
modernist sensibilities. Hyde cites numerous programmatic statements 
by modern writers and artists, concluding: 
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Under his [trickster’s] enchantment, illusion sinks below 
the threshold of consciousness and appears to be truth. 
Many of these statements are hard to understand if we 
cleave to any simple sense of what is meant by ‘truth’ 
and ‘lies.’ They are easier to understand if such opposites 
collapse, whereupon we are dropped back into trickster’s 
limbo, where boundary markers shift at night, shoes have 
no heel and toe, inky cloud attacks transparency, and every 
resting place suddenly turns into a crossroad. These artists, 
that is to say, claim a part of trickster’s territory for their 
own, knowing it to be one of the breeding grounds of art 
and artifice. (Hyde 79-80) 


Hence, the examination of the trickster trope in Russian literature 
of the 20" century appears to be inseparable from the history of the 
modernist discourse within Soviet culture; it also reflects the analysis 
of proto-postmodernist tendencies inside Soviet culture (official and 
non-official alike), a study that I have begun in my previous book."® 
These tendencies, in turn, testify to the complexities and contradictions 
of Soviet culture that remain unnoticed through the optics offered by 
the “totalitarian” approaches. The concealed (post)modernism of Soviet 
culture, obviated by the uses of the trickster trope, can also shed light 
on the transformations of Russian culture and society after the collapse 


of the Soviet ideological regime. 
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See Lipovetsky 2008. 
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CHAPTER 1 
AT THE HEART OF SOVIET CIVILIZATION 


“Antimodernity is possibly 
more modern and complex 
than what it rejects; in any 
case it is gloomier, blunter, 
more brutal, and more 
cynical.” 

—Peter Sloterdijk (484) 


THE MEANING OF THE TRICKSTER TROPE 
The relative stability—despite all mutations and metamorphoses—of the 
trickster trope is defined not only by the content of concrete images, but 
also by the traits we wish to see when looking at the trickster. Although 
the list of scholarly works on the trickster as a mythological and literary 
hero includes hundreds of titles, this field of research emerged only in the 
nineteenth century and developed exponentially in the post-war period.' 
Anthropologists of the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
century note the ambivalence of the trickster figure in folklore and 
myth and try to interpret the “baser” traits of the trickster as either the 
outcome of the degradation of the culture hero (Daniel Brinton) or the 
underdevelopment of archaic cultures devoid of altruistic values (Franz 
Boas). The latter point of view appears in C.G. Jung’s commentary to Paul 
Radin’s famous work The Trickster: A Study in American Indian Mythology 


1 See on the history of the trickster studies: Doty and Hynes, Babcock-Abrahams, and 
Lowie. 
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(1956): “[W]e can see why the myth of the trickster was preserved and 
developed: like many other myths, it was supposed to have a therapeutic 
effect. It holds the earlier low intellectual and moral level before the eyes 
of the more highly developed individual, so that he shall not forget how 
things looked yesterday.” (Jung, 207) 

However, in the same volume Karl Kerényi first brings up the cultural 
importance of the trickster’s ambivalence: “Disorder belongs to the 
totality of life, and the spirit of this disorder is trickster. His function in 
an archaic society, or rather the function of his mythology, of the tales 
told about him, is to add disorder to order and so make a whole, to render 
possible within the fixed bounds of what is permitted, and experience 
of what is not permitted.” (Kerényi, 185) This philosophical approach 
to the study of the trickster gained new support with the publication 
of Claude Lévi-Strauss’s work on the structure of myth, in which the 
trickster was considered the mediator who guarantees communication 
between the binary oppositions that organize the myth. To the trickster- 
mediator, who unites in himself the traits of the culture hero and the 
buffoon, Lévi-Strauss assigned the role of the symbolic mechanism 
which overcomes contradictions by means of bricolage, tricks, or 
transgressions. A more poststructuralist understanding of the trickster 
emerged in the 1980s-90s on the basis of this structuralist conception, 
cogently summarized in the essay collection Mythical Trickster Figure 
(1993) edited by William J. Hynes and William G. Doty, as well as in the 
monograph Trickster Makes the World (1998) by Lewis Hyde. According 
to this conception, the very traits of the trickster that instilled the 
most doubt in the older generation of scholars, namely his destructive 
impulses, came to be understood as the founding forces of language 
and culture: “The trickster discovers creative fabulation, feigning, and 
fibbing, the playful construction of fictive worlds,” he is a mediator “who 
works ‘by means of a lie that is really a truth, a deception that is in fact a 
revelation.” (Hyde 45, 72) 

In Soviet culture, a similar understanding of the trickster’s role was 
reached much earlier, namely in Mikhail Bakhtin’s work on Rabelais and 
carnival culture (written in the 1940s, first published in 1963), as well as 
in his “Forms of Time and Chronotope in the Novel” (written in the late 
1930s, first published in 1975), in particular in the section “The Functions 
of the Rogue, Clown and Fool in the Novel.” The traits of these characters 
permit the forging of a direct link to the semantics of the trickster 
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trope, which unite all the different personae with Bakhtin’s philosophy 
of carnival culture and carnivalization: “These figures are laughed at 
by others and themselves as well. Their laughter bears the stamp of the 
public square where the folk gather. They re-establish the public nature of 
the human figure ... their entire function consists in externalizing things 
(true enough, it is not their own being they externalize, but a reflected, 
alien being—however, that is all they have).” (Bakhtin, 1981: 159-160) 

A summary of contemporary research on the trickster reveals at least 
four structural and semantic aspects of the trickster trope, all of which 
are heavily accentuated in Soviet culture: 


(1) Ambivalence and Mediation. These two interconnected and 
mutually reinforcing characteristics constitute the core of the trickster 
trope. All tricksters function as cultural mediators that fuse otherwise 
incompatible features (natural and artificial, foreign and domestic, 
animal and human, marginal and mainstream, ideological and non- 
ideological, sometimes male and female, and of course, above all, infantile 
and adult). This exact cultural function is responsible for the elusiveness 
and ambivalence immanent to any trickster: 


Anomalous, a-nomos, without normativity, the trickster 
appears on the edge or just beyond existing borders, 
classifications and categories. [...] [T]he trickster is cast 
as an ‘out’ person, and his activities are often outlawish, 
outlandish, outrageous, out-of-bounds, and out-of-order. 
No borders are sacrosanct, be they religious, cultural, 
linguistic, epistemological, or metaphysical. Breaking down 
division lines, the trickster characteristically moves swiftly 
and impulsively back and forth across all borders with 
virtual impunity. A visitor everywhere, especially to those 
places that are off limits, the trickster seems to dwell in no 
single place but to be in continual transit through all realms 
marginal and liminal. (Hynes 1993b: 34-35) 


The ability to collapse opposites, to marry the high and the low, 
order and disorder, creation and destruction, is central to any trickster 
and is also responsible for his/her shape-shifting, the fluidity of his/her 
identity, and the ambivalence of his/her choices and positions. Moreover, 
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this trait also explains why categories of morality are hardly applicable to 
tricksters: in Lewis Hyde’s words, tricksters are “amoral not immoral.” 
(Hyde, 10) 


(2) Liminality and Transgressive Vitality. There is a direct link 
between the trickster’s ambivalence and his/her liminality. Barbara 
Babcock-Abrahams was the first researcher to connect the trickster with 
the concept of liminality introduced by Victor Turner in the 1960s: 


The attributes of liminality or of liminal personae 
(“threshold people”) are necessarily ambiguous, since this 
condition and these persons elude or slip through the 
network of classifications that normally locate state states 
and positions in cultural space. Liminal entities are neither 
here nor there; they are betwixt and between the positions 
assigned and arrayed by law, customs, conventions, and 
ceremonial. (Turner, 95) 


The application of this description to tricksters, Soviet tricksters 
notwithstanding, helps explain why the trickster so typically appears as 
a “gentleman of the road,” even if this road is only between Moscow and 
Petushki (Khulio Khurenito, Ostap Bender’s or even Vasilii Terkin’s war 
itineraries are far more diverse geographically, although the principle 
behind them is no different from that in Erofeev’s masterpiece). The 
Soviet trickster’s origins are invariably obscure due to his/her liminality 
(“My father was a Turkish citizen,” as Ostap Bender used to say), and his/ 
her social position is equally elusive. Granted, Turner’s description of the 
“threshold people” points more readily at the homo sacer or the neophyte 
undergoing initiation than the trickster: they “may be disguised as 
monsters, wear only a strip of clothing, or even go naked. Their behavior 
is normally passive or humble, they must obey their instructors implicitly, 
and accept arbitrary punishment without complaint.” (ibid., 95) It is 
telling that Turner, while developing his thesis on liminal subcultures, 
includes Leo Tolstoy and his followers, as well as Gandhi and the hippie 
movement, as examples, but does not mention tricksters, making an 
exception only for the court jester. The reason for this “omission” is 
probably due to the fact that Turner ties liminality to anti-structural 
rituals— “rituals of status reversal and the religious beliefs and practices 
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of movement dominated by structural inferiors.” (ibid., 200) These anti- 
structures (exemplified by Bakhtin’s carnival) do “not mean ‘anomie’, 
but simply mean a new perspective from which to observe structure,” 
they “involve mockery and inversion, but not the destruction of 
structural rules and overzealous adherents to them”; they offer people 
“an opportunity to strip themselves of all outward tokens and inward 
sentiments of status distinction [...] to escape from the communitas 
of necessity (which are therefore inauthentic) into a pseudostructure 
where all behavioral extravagances are possible.” (Ibid., 201-202) It is 
particularly important that those anti-structural rituals that immerse a 
subject in a liminal state are balanced out by other cultural rituals which 
affirm social order and stratification—“both types of rites [...] seem to be 
bound up with cyclical repetitive systems of multiplex social relations.” 
(Ibid., 202) 

However, unlike other liminal roles, the trickster does not require an 
anti-ritual to function: s/he does not generate a separate cultural sphere, 
instead introducing antistructural elements into the social and cultural 
order and exposing and creating liminal zones within existing hierarchies 
and stratifications. His principle is not inversion but deconstruction, 
the undermining of the system by means of revealing and subverting 
its logic, a dissembling that comes not from outside but from within, 
from a point betwixt and between. This is why in William Hynes’s apt 
formulation, tricksterish “metaplay ruptures the shared consciousness, 
the societal ethos and consensual validation—in short, the very order 
of order itself. [...] From the advent of metaplay, all previous orders and 
orderings are clearly labeled contingent.” (Hynes 1993b: 215) 

In the culture of modernity and especially Soviet modernity, this 
disposition acquires the meaning of intentionally antisocial behavior 
inside the social space. Because of their antistructural behavior, tricksters 
are frequently penalized. Usually, however, the trickster’s punishment is 
overshadowed by the pleasure and inventiveness of his/her tricks and 
jokes and thus the failures do not register as ‘moral lessons,’ but rather 
as the comical trips and falls of a beloved clown. The insignificance of the 
trickster’s defeats testifies to the unfading importance of his/her social 
function—the transgression of the social order. 

The necessary presence of transgression in the trickster’s behavior 
can explain why there are so few female characters in the gallery of 
Soviet tricksters. (There are more in the post-Soviet period, especially 
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after 2000.) Since the trickster must remain attractive despite being a 
transgressor, the patriarchal nature of Soviet culture makes itself known 
in a moral double standard: the same transgressions that guarantee the 
appeal of a male trickster render impossible the positive reception of a 
woman-trickster who, if she appears at all, acquires a negative tint—Baba 
Yaga, as a rule played by a man (Aleksei Milliar in Aleksandr Ptushko’s 
cinematic fairy tales and the films of his disciple Aleksander Rou), the 
fox Alisa from Aleksei Tolstoy’s Zolotoi kliuchik, or old Shapokliak from 
Roman Kachanov’s Cherburashka cartoon series.’ 


(3) The Trickster Transforms His/Her Tricks into an Art Form. 

Thetrickster creates self-sufficient performancesratherthan pragmatic 
actions designed for a concrete purpose. The transformation of trickery 
and transgression into an artistic gesture—a sort of performance— 
is associated with the aforementioned trickster’s liminality within the 
social order. Bakhtin was the first to reveal the artistic meaning of the 
trickster’s liminal position: “They are life’s maskers [litsedei zhizni]; their 
being coincides with their role, and outside this role they simply do not 
exist.” (Bakhtin 1981: 159-160, 159) The trickster’s position always 
contains an element of ostranenie (defamiliarization), which Victor 
Shklovsky defined as the fundamental effect of any artistic utterance or 
performance. Bakhtin, who uses a different term that is synonymous to 
ostranenie—“a form of non-comprehension”—maintains that the masks 
of the rogue, the clown and the fool”: 


... grant the right not to understand, the right to confuse, 
to tease, to hyperbolize life; the right to parody others 
while talking, the right to not be taken literally, not to ‘be 
oneself’; the right to live a life in the chronotope of the 
entr’acte, the chronotope of theatrical space, the right to 
act as a comedy and to treat others as actors, the right to 
rip off the masks, the right to rage at others with a primeval 
(almost cultic) rage—and finally, the right to betray to the 
public a personal life, down to its most private and prudent 
little secrets. (ibid., 163) 


2 ‘The problem of the female tricksters in folklore and mythology is examined in great 
detail by Jurich. See also Mills, Landay, and Lock. 
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Symptomatically, the theatre and/or cinema, i.e., performative 
arts, are present in the majority of Soviet texts centered on the figure 
of the trickster. In Master i Margarita, not only are several important 
scenes set in the Variety Theatre, but also most of the novel’s characters 
are associated with the theatre. In Aleksei Tolstoy’s Zolotoi kliuchik, 
Buratino fights Karabas Barabas for control over the puppet theater. In 
Il'f and Petrov’s Zolotoi telenok, Ostap Bender tries to sell his collection 
of compromising materials on Koreyko as a screenplay called The Neck. 
Yurii Detochkin in Beregis’ avtomobilia plays Hamlet in an amateur 
production and the scene in the courtroom where his case is being 
tried is doubled in his triumph on stage. Gorin/Zakharov’s Tot samyi 
Munkhauzen creates several levels of theatricality—Munchhausen’s fun 
and poetic theatre for himself and his beloved, which is later replaced by 
the “official” theatralization of his “heroic life” after his fictitious death. 
At the same time, ad hoc performances are even more characteristic for 
Soviet trickster texts. Consider also Bender’s numerous performances— 
the organization of the Soiuz mecha i orala, Vorobianinov’s begging act 
or the spectacular crossing of the Romanian border; Terkin’s comical 
productions of theatralized fables/jokes; Venichka’s simposion in the 
regional train, etc. 

Marilyn Jurich writes about the folkloric female tricksters (she terms 
this character “trickstar”): “Traditionally, women have not had access to 
or were denied entrance into spaces that men could easily traverse. For 
that reason they have had more need to ‘talk their ways’ into power and 
position. The woman’s great aptitude for language, as casuist and solver of 
riddles, is widely demonstrated in methods used by the trickstar to change 
circumstances.” (212) This observation certainly captures the likeness of 
certain female tricksters, such as A Huli from Pelevin’s Sviashchennaia 
kniga oborotnia, whose artistic trickery is located in the realm of games 
and twists of language and discourse. However, almost the same can be 
said about such male tricksters as Ostap Bender or Venichka, since they 
are true artists of language—language occurs as the sole sphere where 
their freedom, manifested through tricks, can be accomplished. 


(4) Relation to the sacred is the fourth and, in my opinion, the most 
important characteristic of the trickster trope concerns its necessary— 
direct or indirect—relation to the sacred. This is exactly what distinguishes 
a trickster from a thief or a crook, characters no less widespread in Soviet 
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and post-Soviet culture, as well as in modern western culture: “...most 
modern thieves and wanderers lack an important element of trickster’s 
world, his sacred context. If the ritual setting is missing, the trickster 
is missing,” writes Lewis Hyde. (13) Laura Makarius argues that the 
trickster is the one who best reflects upon the contradictory character of 
the sacred itself, in particular, the associations between the sacred and 
the abject (dirty, impure, etc.), establishing a connection between the 
sacred and taboo violations. The scholar reminds us that the trickster’s 
“sacredness has nothing to do with virtue, intelligence or dignity: it 
derives from his violations, which make him a possessor of magical 
power—which is identified with the sacred.” (Makarius, 84) 

It is relatively easy to detect the “sacred context” of such paradigmatic 
Soviet tricksters as, for instance, Bulgakov’s Woland (a.k.a. Satan). The 
sacred context is equally conspicuous in Stierlitz from the miniseries 
Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny, represented against the background of the 
sacred (in the late Soviet society) mythology of the Great Patriotic War 
and the Victory; as well as in Venichka, who spends his roundtrip between 
Moscow to Petushki in dialogue with angels and pursues a tragicomic 
quest for proof of the divine presence, culminating in and confirmed by 
Venichka’s own murder. 

The situation becomes more complex when one addresses such 
characters as Svejk, Khulio Khurenito, or Ostap Bender. These characters 
play with anything pretending to be serious, high, or important in 
contemporary society. Their manipulations typically include artistic 
hyperidentification with, and grotesque parody of, a social role, a set 
of values, or a discourse. As a result, even if these categories had sacred 
ambitions, they would be completely devalued and discredited at the 
trickster’s magic touch, something which invariably provokes laughter. 
From this perspective it becomes obvious that “direct” relations with 
the sacred, as in the case of Woland or Venichka, are secondary to more 
fundamental, specifically tricksterish manifestations of the sacred. 
These manifestations can be explained through Foucault’s concept of 
transgression as a method of sacred-production and George Bataille’s 
symbolic economy according to which “a sumptuary operation of 
potlatch is the only way to return to the sacred world of immanence.” 
(Surya, 384) 

Transgression—i.e., the breaking of boundaries and reversal of social 
and cultural norms—is the most important device of the trickster. 
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After Foucault, transgression, especially in the culture of the twentieth 
century, does not undermine the sacred foundations of social and cultural 
norms (these foundations are already shattered) but on the contrary, 
paradoxically produces the sacred. This paradox directly emerges from “the 
death of God,” or rather, the crisis of traditional culture which took place 
in the second half of the nineteenth century: 


What, indeed, is the meaning of the death of God, if not a 
strange solidarity between the stunning realization of his 
non-existence and the act that kills him? But what does it 
mean to kill God if he does not exist, to kill God who has 
never existed? Perhaps it means to kill God both because 
he does not exist and to guarantee that he will not exist— 
certainly a cause for laughter: to kill God to liberate life 
from the existence that limits it, but also to bring it back to 
those limits that are annulled by this limitless existence— 
as a sacrifice. [...] The death of God restores us not to a 
limited and positivistic world but to a world exposed by the 
experience of its limits, made and unmade by that excess 
which transgresses it. (Foucault, 71-2) 


At the same time, the ritualistic potlatch, the unproductive 
squandering of goods for symbolic reasons, is treated by Bataille as a 
means to “intimacy with the world,” which implies the release of the 
subject from “thinghood,” from alienation and objectification: 


Once the world of things was posited, man himself became 
one of the things of this world, at least for the time in which 
he labored. It is this degradation that man has always tried 
to escape. In his strange myths, in his cruel rites, man is in 
search of a lost intimacy from the first. Religion is this long 
effort and this anguished quest: It is always a matter of 
detaching from the real order, from the poverty of things, 
and of restoring the divine order. (Bataille 1988: 70) 


However, as Bataille shows, in modern civilization, with its cult of 
labor and its “principle of reality,” the initial meaning of religion is either 
reduced or wholly lost. To compensate for this loss, archaic mechanisms 
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of intimacy—and thus the production of the sacred—take center stage, 
preserved not only in religious rituals but also in cultural memory, in 
totalitarian spectacles and even in the functions of poetry. The most 
important of these mechanisms is the ritual of waste, of expenditure, 
to which Bataille, leaning on Marcel Mauss’s interpretation of rituals 
of potlatch, grants the meaning of a universal, and not merely archaic, 
symbolic device, which guarantees sacred freedom in turn: 


The meaning of this profound freedom is given in 
destruction, whose essence is to consume profitlessly 
whatever might remain in the progression of useful works. 
Sacrifice destroys that which it consecrates. It does not 
have to destroy as fire does; only the tie that connected the 
offering to the world of profitable activity is severed, but 
this separation has the sense of a definitive consumption; 
the consecrated offering cannot be restored to the real 
order. [...] This useless consumption is what suits me, once 
my concern for the morrow is removed. [...] Everything 
shows through, everything is open and infinite between 
those who consume intensely. [...] Sacrifice is heat, in which 
the intimacy of those who make up the system of common 
works is rediscovered. (ibid., 58) 


Death, devouring, eroticism, luxury, war, feasts, gifts and sacrifices, as 
well as all sorts of transgression, including crime—all these activities are, 
to Bataille, varieties of potlatch. Many of the trickster’s traits, above all 
his vitality and greed, correspond to this conception of “consumption.” 
The way in which the trickster combines consumption and wastefulness 
defines him as an extremely significant representative of modernity’s 
notion of the sacred. 

This meaning of expenditure and waste acquires new significance in 
the modern period and in Soviet culture of the 1920s-30s, especially 
because of the prevalent cult of efficiency and the productivity and efforts 
toward organizing the entire society in a near-industrial way. In this 
context, expenditure takes on the functions of a private sacred ritual that 
simultaneously grants freedom (illusive, perhaps, but still therapeutic) 
from the social machinery. Not only Ostap, Khulio Khurenito and 
Woland, but also Buratino and Lazar Lagin’s old genie Khottabych, Petr 
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Aleinikov’s cinema characters, along with Venichka, Yurii Detochkin from 
Riazanov’s Beregis’ avtomobilia, Daneliia’s Afonia and Gorin / Zakharov’s 
Munchhausen—acquired cult status in Soviet culture precisely because 
they possessed the ability to create a ritualistic context of potlatch-like 
expenditure by their every gesture, phrase, or trick. Being consistently 
wasteful and at the same time creative, these characters artistically 
generated their own sacred context which exhibited the “negative” values 
of non-affiliation, non-belonging, disrespect, and joyful cynicism. Their 
notion of the sacred is associated with both transgression and liberation 
from thinghood, gained by squandering anything valuable and available 
for the sake of performance. The Soviet trickster offers a cynical freedom 
from any affiliation, obligation, or idolization. (In Venichka’s case, 
expenditure also concerns the protagonist himself, who is not only being 
wasteful, but also constantly wasted in the course of the narrative.) 


THE TRICKSTER'S POLITICS 

The trickster’s continuous expenditure of everything valuable explains 
not only his/her frequent failures, judged on pragmatic standards, but 
also transforms these very failures and all the trickster’s performances 
into direct proofs of his/her symbolic power, since, according to Bataille, 
“potlatch is not reducible to the desire to lose, but what it brings to the giver 
is not the inevitable increase of return gifts; it is the rank which it confers 
on the one who had the last word.” (ibid., 71) Hence, the function of the 
trickster as a comedic double of the authorities goes beyond a particular 
critique of Soviet culture, but also appears to be quite important to the 
culture’s self-description and self-reflection. As Laura Makarius argues, 
“the trickster is a mythic projection of the magician who, in reality or 
in people’s desire, accomplishes the taboo violation on behalf of his 
group, thereby obtaining the medicines or talismans necessary to satisfy 
its needs and desires. Thus he plays the role of founder of his society’s 
ritual and ceremonial life.” (Makarius, 73) This characteristic obviously 
resonates with the functions of the Soviet authorities, especially during 
the first decade of Soviet history and partially during the second. 

A traditional rogue frequently substitutes himself for figures of 
authority (Sancho Panza as a governor, Tom Canty in Mark Twain’s The 
Prince and the Pauper [1881]) but this substitution is, as a rule, justified 
by the carnival context and represents a temporary inversion of the order 
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of things. In Soviet culture, the trickster functions differently: his/her 
doubling of the authorities is permanent rather than temporary; this 
character exposes the hidden mechanisms of official power and its core 
impulses. Thus the trickster can, to a certain extent, be considered the 
comedic representation of the political unconscious. 

One may be sick and tired of the numerous discussions on possible 
parallels between Bulgakov’s Woland and Stalin, and indeed, the 
representation of Woland as an allegory of Stalin testifies, most of all, to 
a lack of imagination on the part of the researchers. That aside, Woland 
does quote Stalin (as was first noticed by Abram Vulis*) while addressing 
Berlioz’s severed head at the ball: “Everything came true, didn’t it?’ 
continued Woland, looking into the head’s eyes. ‘A woman cut off your 
head, the meeting never took place, and I’m living in your apartment. 
This is a fact. And a fact is the most stubborn thing in the world’”* 
(Bulgakov 1996: 233) 

However, those who develop the “Stalinist” hypothesis fail to notice 
that, first, the “facts” invoked by Woland utterly contradict the materialist 
worldview, and second, that the context of this scene demonstrates that 
Woland effectively appropriates the authoritative discourse in order 
to demonstrate how narrow its boundaries are in comparison with his 
own ambivalent and liminal philosophy: “...one theory is as good as 
another. There is even a theory that says that to each man will be given 
according to his beliefs” (ibid., 233).° Finally, it is telling that Woland’s 
juxtaposition of Stalin and Christ (to each—according to his beliefs) 
does not stop there, but immediately and parodically “defiles” the ritual 
of the Eucharist by replacing a chalice full of wine (symbolizing Christ’s 
blood) with the skull of a cynic full of the blood of a murdered (sacrificed) 
informer and traitor, and turning the blood into wine. 

A parallel that, in my view, deserves no less attention than the 
“Stalinist” hypothesis is the comparison of Woland to the American 


3 Also see Burmistrov. Curiously, the English expression “Facts are stubborn” popularized 
by Stalin’s words, entered the Russian from the English translation of Lesage’s Histoire de Gil 
Blas de Santillane, one of the classical picaro novels of 18" century. 

4 «Bce c6piiocb, He NpaBsla WM? — NposomKan BowaHy, MAJA B raza TONOBBI, - TOOBa 
OTpe3aHa 2KeHIMHOH, 3aceqaHHe HE COCTOAJIOCb, MW KUBY A B Ballleli KBapTupe. ITo — cbaxt. A 
(bakTbI — cama yupamad B 2Ku3Hu Benb» (Bulgakov 1999: 1029). 

5 «...BCe TeOpH CTOAT OfHAa Apyrou. Ecrb cpefqv HUX HM Takad, COracHO KOTOpOM KarKOMy 
OyzeT aHO 110 ero Bepe» (1999: 1029). 
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ambassador William Christian Bullitt, Jr. (1891-1967), and his 1935 
reception in the Spaso-House, as justified by Aleksandr Etkind: 


In the novels and plays he wrote in the 1930s, Bulgakov 
offers a serious portrait, imbued with faith and hope, of 
the omnipotent helper, who possesses absolute social or 
magical powers, which he applies readily and without asking 
anything in return in order to save the ill and impoverished 
artist. At the beginning of the decade he entertained 
expectations that Stalin might assume a similar role. It 
appears that in the middle of the 1930s he re-focused his 
hopes and aspirations on the American ambassador in 
Moscow. [...] Bullitt’s stay in Moscow more or less precisely 
coincided with Bulgakov’s work on the third edit of his 
novel. It was there that the operatic devil acquired his more 
human qualities, approaching, as we can imagine, the 
person of the American ambassador as Bulgakov saw him— 
might and joviality, unpredictability and loyalty, humor and 
taste, a love of luxury and circus tricks... (Etkind, 283, 286) 


If we take this parallel into account, Woland’s power really seems to 
be situated betwixt and between—recalling at once the Soviet dictator 
and the American ambassador and overcoming both these models and 
Christ’s authority at once. Woland’s power appears as the adequate 
freedom from every generalizing concept, every dogma and every binary 
opposition. 

One may interpret the trickster’s mockery of the Soviet authorities as 
the manifestations of his/her anti-systemic character, and this will be a 
valid interpretation. However, it is not a complete explanation. From this 
standpoint, it remains unclear why the characteristics of the trickster 
are also detectable in official representations of power. For instance, a 
revolutionary hero in Soviet cultural mythology was initially modeled as 
a trickster. As Evgeny Dobrenko demonstrates in his analysis of Grigorii 
Kozintsev and Leonid Trauberg’s film trilogy Iunost’ Maksima (Maxim’s 
Youth, 1934), Vozvrashchenie Maksima (The Return of Maxim, 1937) 
and Vyborgskaia storona (The Vyborg Side, 1938-9), the protagonist, an 
exemplary Bolshevik named Maksim, was created as a “Til Eulenspigel of 
Russian capitalism of the beginning of the twentieth century” (Dobrenko 
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2009: 333). However, as the character develops, the role of the trickster 
gradually transforms into a mask behind which the protagonist conceals 
his revolutionary activities: “Essentially, the film triptych on Maksim 
presents a story of the transformation of a Til Eulenspiegel into a chekist” 
(ibid., 3377). 

More frequently, in Socialist Realist literature and film the trickster 
played the role of sidekick to the “serious hero”—on the one hand 
downplaying the latter’s pathos, and on the other generating empathy 
towards his terrifying patron. The role of the trickster-sidekick belongs 
to grandpa Shchukar’, as a jester commenting on all the actions of the 
“collectivizator” Davydov in Sholokhov’s Podniataia tselina (Harvest 
on the Don, 1932, 1960). In Aleksei Tolstoy’s novel Pyotr Pervyi (Peter 
the First, 1930, 1934) and in the eponymous film by Vladimir Petrov 
(1937-38) this same function was performed by Aleksashka Men’shikov 
(in the film brilliantly performed by Mikhail Zharov); the same Zharov 
plays an analogical role in Eisenstein’s Ivan Groznyi (Ivan the Terrible, 
1944), there as Maliuta Skuratov. This might appear to contradict what 
was said above regarding the independence of the trickster as opposed 
to the picaro. However, this transformation is quite characteristic of 
the Socialist Realist adaptation of this trope: Socialist Realism tries to 
submit the trickster to a figure of power or to the state hierarchy. Hence, 
the most popular Socialist Realist trickster appears as a soldier in war- 
time, namely Vasilii Terkin from Aleksandr Tvardovskii’s narrative poem. 
Yet a flipside of this process can be seen in the “tricksterization” of the 
sovereign—as the manifestation of the maximum amount of freedom 
that was permissible. 

Indeed, official representations of Lenin display obvious features of 
the trickster, and non-official ones even more so, as Levon Abrahamian 
argued in his article “Lenin as a Trickster.”® Although it is not entirely 
clear whether Abrahamian is discussing a historical figure or its image in 
the collective myths of the times, the “tricksterization” of Lenin in Soviet 
jokelore naturally follows from the similarity between the revolutionary 
power’s self-presentation and the symbolic power of the trickster, who 
establishes a new notion of the sacred by breaking old taboos. Alexander 
Panchenko also remarks that in the early Soviet fakelore, “Lenin acquires 
the features of a cheat or a trickster: he defeats the ‘exploiting classes’ not 


6 See Abrahamian. 
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in an open fight or even by means of a ‘secret word’ known to him alone, 
but through a trick. [...] Both fiction and memoirs about Lenin often use 
the topos of his ‘slyness’ as the main indicator of his ‘folk character”’(26). 

The trickster-like qualities acquire a new meaning during the period 
of Stalin’s ascension to the role of the father of the Soviet nation. 
Mikhail Romm’s films Lenin v Oktiabre (Lenin in October, 1937) and 
Lenin v 1918—m godu (Lenin in 1918, 1939) are very illuminating in this 
respect—there, according to Konstantin Bogdanov’s astute observation: 


The preparation of the revolution is depicted in the films as 
a fascinating adventure that demonstrates Lenin’s playful 
skills—that is, his ability to be sly, to hide, to disguise, to 
be persistent and yet cheerful, almost funny. The history 
of the October revolution appears not without trickery 
and happenstance, partly confirming the juxtaposition 
of existing Soviet cultural “folkloric” conceptions of 
Lenin-the-creator-of-the-revolution with folkloric tales 
of tricksters—characters who achieve success through 
cleverness and improvised behavior, which makes them 
the object of derision and astonishment. [...] Young and 
old viewers of Romm’s film (followed by the 1939 sequel 
“Lenin in 1918” by the same director) could henceforth 
judge Lenin’s role in the history of the Soviet government 
while looking back at his speech defect, hilarious gestures 
and almost clownish escapades—the slapped-on cap, the 
bandage worn to imitate a tooth-ache and to hide his face 
from the cops, Lenin’s unwillingness to sleep, inability to 
cook porridge, and at the same time, Lenin’s unfailing “love 
for the children.” (Bogdanov, 203-204) 


Furthermore, one could even argue that Soviet political culture is 
marked by a peculiar version of a “twin myth” in which a “culture hero” 
is always paired with an evil trickster-twin. The construction of the twin 
myth is analogous to rituals of scapegoating, since it permits the transfer 
of all mistakes and failures to the figure of the Other.’ However, the 
trickster-twin is not entirely evil—he is creative in his own, paradoxical, 


7 See Girard on this issue. 
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way. Notably, after their descent from power, personages such as Ezhov 
and Beriia were also “tricksterized,” in the official discourse as well as in 
popular mythology, through an emphasis on their sexual excesses and 
deviations. In contemporary narratives, Beriia’s trickster-like features 
serve as the basis for a positive re-evaluation. For instance, in Vasilii 
Aksenov’s novels Moskovskaia saga (The Moscow Saga, 1994) and Moskva- 
kva-kva (2006) Beriia is represented as a bon-vivant and hedonist 
character who dreams of the radical reforming of Soviet society in the 
direction of liberalization.® 

Yet even the presence of these “sidekicks” could not completely free 
Stalin, the perfect “culture hero,” from tricksterish connotations— 
probably because in a mythological context the culture hero and the 
trickster are not just twins, but conjoined twins. In many folkloric stories 
about Stalin, even ones possibly told during his lifetime, he appears as a 
dark trickster whose jokes confirm that his power is indeed unlimited, and 
whose concept of excess manifests itself in the cold-blooded expenditure 
of human lives. 

In short, it would be wrong to perceive the Soviet trickster as merely 
a carnivalesque alternative to Soviet values and hierarchies. As truly 
ambivalent and liminal personages, Soviet tricksters acquire their 
cultural importance exactly because they simultaneously undermine and 
embody the Soviet symbolic order. 


THE TRICKSTER TROPE AND SOVIET SUBJECTIVITY 
Sheila Fitzpatrick, in her book Tear Off the Masks! Identity and Imposture 
in Twentieth-Century Russia, demonstrates that the very process of 
“reforging” social identities, which laid the foundation for the “Soviet 
project,” required trickster-like qualities from ordinary people. A kind of 
“tricksterdom” became crucial for the invention and/or re-writing of one’s 
past: “Many lives are double rather than binary, for self-fashioning as a 
Soviet citizen implies that there is a non- or anti-Soviet self that is being 
denied. [...] Under such circumstances, the object of the autobiographical 
quest is not self-discovery in the normal sense, but rather the discovery 
of a usable self” (Fitzpatrick 2005:152). The manipulation of class 
origins, family relations and biographies, as Fitzpatrick shows, did not 


8 See also Lebedev and Beriia. 
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constitute an exception but was practiced on a massive scale, since every 
new turn in the political course demanded a new metamorphosis from 
the Soviet citizen. Fitzpatrick’s book implies that the class approach 
to structuring society directly provoked impostery and trickster-like 
handling of ordinary identities. From this standpoint, the numerous 
con artists and imposters, a common occurrence in Soviet society during 
the 1920-30s, appear to be not delinquents but people who “laid bare” 
(to use Shklovsky’s term) the foundational “devices” of the Soviet social 
(dis) order: 


Soviet conmen, as virtuosos of self-invention, had their place 
in the great revolutionary and Stalinist project of reforging 
the self and society. In a prescriptive sense, to be sure, 
Bender was scarcely a New Soviet Man—but in a society of 
Old Pre-Soviet People struggling to reinvent themselves, 
who was? Bored by the construction of socialism, Bender 
and his fellow conmen were exemplars of self-construction. 
This makes us look more closely at the building metaphor 
(stroitel’stvo sotsializma) that was at the heart of the prewar 
Stalinism. Was impersonation, the tricksters’ specialty, its 
flip side? (ibid., 280-281) 


Although this explanation is valid for the 1920-30s, it does not 
entirely apply to the later periods of Soviet history, not to mention the 
post-Soviet period, when the value of class criteria for welfare and career 
declined significantly. However, the popularity and presence of tricksters 
in social and cultural life did not fade in the 1960s—80s. Obviously some 
other factors continued to stimulate the need for this cultural trope and 
its social agenda. 

One of the most important aspects of the Soviet model of modernity 
can be detected in the phenomena of the “shadow economy” and “blat,” 
which—as recent scholarship demonstrates—constituted permanent 
elements of economic and social life in the Soviet Union, growing steadily 
in importance and preserving their significance in post-Soviet society, 
in spite of the changes in the economic system. As Alena Ledeneva 
argues, the phenomenon of blat as a system of social networking, 
comprising indirect exchanges and mutual favors, is marked by the 
same ambivalence and liminality as the figure of the trickster, despite 
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its ubiquity. Blat represented an “invisible” (from the official standpoint) 
“compensatory mechanism against the planned economy and ideological 
pressure against the legitimacy of private gain. Blat articulated private 
interests and ‘human’ needs against the rigid constraints of the State 
order, allowed people to meet harsh conditions to maintain their social 
comfort and enjoy a sense of ‘beating the system” (Ledeneva 1998: 46). 
It served as the “intermediary between commodity exchanges and gift- 
giving ... [since] it involved relationships and not merely goods” (ibid. 
35). While not criminal, blat was perceived as morally reprehensible, 
hence “the misrecognition game: it [blat] can be recognized in the case 
of the other, and “misrecognized in one’s own case” (ibid., 60). But, most 
importantly, while being an obvious “transgression of social boundaries 
predetermined by the system” (ibid., 46), blat also functioned as its 
necessary component—“a reaction of ordinary people to the structural 
constraints of the socialist system of distribution—a series of practices, 
which enabled the Soviet system to function and made it tolerable” (ibid., 3; 
emphasis mine). Hence, the “self-subversive nature of the Soviet system” 
(ibid., 3): the anti-systemic elements are paradoxically embedded into 
the core of the Soviet social and economic life.? 

It would be wrong, however, to confine the significance of blat and 
the informal economic and social networks to only the late Soviet era 
(1960s-80s). Contrary to this otherwise narrow periodization, Sheila 
Fitzpatrick shows that the “shadow economy” and the accompanying 
system of social connections were fully present as early as the Soviet 
1930s: “From the very beginning, the official distribution system, based 
on central planning and bureaucracy, had its unofficial Doppelganger, the 
blat system based on personalistic contacts and off-the-record data. [...] 
A web of blat networks pervaded Russian society in the Stalin period, and 
similar claims could also be made for patronage networks” (Fitzpatrick 
2000: 167, 178). As early as 1940, a “concerned citizen” wrote to Andrei 
Vyshinskii, then deputy chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
and former prosecutor at the infamous Moscow show-case trials: “Not to 
have blat, that’s the same thing as having no civil rights, the same as being 
deprived of all rights. [...] Come with a request, and they will be all deaf, 
blind, and dumb” (ibid., 168). Sociality based on blat was not limited to 


9 On the subject of informal economy and its social role in the Soviet and post-Soviet 
periods see also: Lovell, Ledeneva, and Rogachevskii; Ledeneva 2002; Kliamkin and Timofeev. 
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deficit items (consumer goods), but spread out to include job acquisition, 
career development, education (especially higher education), medical 
help, vacations, and even economic partnerships between businesses—a 
whole institution of procurement agents (tolkachi) existed to promote 
the informal functioning of the “official” economy by “acquiring” raw 
materials, machines, funding, etc. Perhaps the greatest difference 
between the “shadow economy” of Stalin’s time and its modifications 
in the 1960s-80s consisted of the fact that blat in the 1930s—50s was 
restricted to the relatively well-off social classes (“The point that blat was 
only available to persons of means and substance was emphasized by 
many Harvard Project respondents” [ibid., 175-6]), while in late Soviet 
times, blat spread to virtually every social stratum. 

The Soviet trickster is usually a master of blat (blatmeister in Soviet 
lingo) and extremely well aware of informal economic and social practices, 
but more significantly, s/he effectively exploits the vulnerabilities of 
ordinary citizens, who are—by default—involved with the “economy of 
favors.” Yet ultimately it is a symbolic and not a pragmatic relationship 
that links the trickster to blat and the shadow economy. I would like 
to argue that the Soviet trickster serves as the most important symbolic 
manifestation of the informal economy and of the blat social network 
insofar as they serve as the foundations of the Soviet society. The trickster’s 
mediation between opposites not only highlights the existence of a 
third path between legal and illegal practices and moral and immoral 
principles (though the legal and the moral in the Soviet system almost 
always represents opposing paradigms), but also manifests this path as 
the most vital course, the one carrying the most energy and artistry. 

The trickster plays with double-speak and double-thought, but mostly 
s/he inhabits the gap between the symbolic and the real planes of Soviet 
society. Evgeny Dobrenko describes the separation of these two planes 
as follows: 


Socialism is the spectacle of socialism. It is a ‘new reality’ 
that bears witness to itself without needing a referent. 
[...]| The total aesthetization of reality (and of economic 
reality above all), since it was originally included in the 
project of ‘socialist construction’ itself, in fact accounted 
for all the basic functions of Socialist Realism, transforming 
everything around it into ‘art’ [...] [I]f in fascism politics 
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was subjected to aesthetization (with political rituals at 
surface level), then in socialism the process penetrated more 
deeply—economics was subjected to aesthetization (let us 
add, parenthetically, that the economics of socialism by 
necessity requires greater aesthetization than in capitalism, 
since it is far more ‘ideal’ economics, and its ‘achievements’ 
are far more modest). (Dobrenko 2007: 35, 38, 40) 


However, this contradiction is frequently ignored in contemporary 
studies of Soviet subjectivity.'° The focus only on the process of the 
internalization of Soviet modernization by Soviet subjects allows to 
ignore such important phenomena as guile, double-thought, mimicry, 
and cynicism, which, as it follows from Fitzpatrick and Ledeneva’s 
research, were equally (if not more) crucial for the survival of Soviet 
subjects—and, not accidentally, were epitomized by the trickster 
trope. For instance, Stepan Podlubnyi, who became one of the most 
central figures in the studies of Soviet subjectivity, cannot be described 
by the means of one, even evolving, model of subjectivity. The self- 
modernizing subject translating the Soviet vision of modernity into 
everyday practice (as described by Johan Hellbeck) constitutes just one 
of several Podlubnyi’s “personae.” In a parallel course, there develops a 
persona of a hiding “kulak” whose exposure leads to Stepan’s expulsion 
from the institute and who later finds himself in the prison lines 
seeking the information about his arrested mother. Next to these two 
opposite personae, Podlubnyi’s diary presents the third one: a secret 
NKVD agent regularly meeting with his supervisor and reporting 
on his classmates, friends, and neighbors. Additionally, the diary 
documents in detail a fourth personal sub-plot, that of Podlubnyi’s 
relationships with women, which typically take a cruel turn—it seems 
that he unconsciously compensates for his social humiliations through 
gender violence. The most amazing effect of Podlubnyi’s diaries lies 
in the parallel coexistence of these personae, and the ease with which 
Stepan switches from one biographic regime to another, seemingly 
“forgetting” about his other “selves.” This ease of inner metamorphoses 
and intrinsic artistism, demonstrated by an ordinary Soviet subject, 


10 See Kotkin, Fitzpatrick 1999, Fitzpatrick 2000a, Halfin 2003, Kozlova, Kiaer and 
Naiman, Hellbeck. 
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finds a direct aesthetic manifestation in the trickster trope. 

As a result, the foundations of the “shadow economy,” along with 
the peculiarities of the Soviet subject, who—in exact correspondence 
with Horkheimer and Adorno’s definition—“saves his life by losing 
himself,” proves fertile ground for a “shadow ideology,” or more precisely 
the double-faced, self-subverting politics of Soviet socialism. An astute 
characterization of this phenomenon was given by Slavoj Zizek in the 
book Did Somebody Say Totalitarianism?: “A whole series of markers 
delivered, between the lines, the injunction that such official exhortation 
was not to be taken too literally, that a cynical attitude towards the official 
ideology was what the regime really wanted—the greatest catastrophe 
for the regime would have been for its own ideology to be taken seriously, 
and realized by its subjects” (1997: 91). Further on, while illustrating 
this thesis, partly on the example of the double position of Dmitrii 
Shostakovich—who, on the one hand, remained a relatively official 
Soviet composer, and on the other, was perceived by the intelligentsia as 
profoundly critical of the regime—Zizek underscores: 


... It is Shostakovich’s very inner distance towards the 
‘official’ Socialist reading of his symphonies that makes hima 
prototypical Soviet composer—this distance is constitutive 
of ideology, while authors who fully (over)identified with 
the official ideology, like Aleksandr Medvedkin [...] ran into 
trouble. Every Party functionary, right up to Stalin himself, 
was in a way a ‘closet dissident’, talking privately about 
themes prohibited in public. (ibid., 125) 


The trickster trope, placed into this context, obtains its socio-cultural 
significance as the reflection of irresolvable contradictions and yawning 
gaps within the social universe, first and foremost, within the existence of 
ordinary citizens whose loyalty and “normalcy” are inseparable from their 
criminal and semi-criminal participation in the “black market” economy, 
sociality and politics. The Soviet trickster not only reveals the duplicity in 
meaning, but uses this gap as a liminal zone to stage his/her transgressive 
“theater,” thus presenting it as artistically appealing and playful—in a 
word, charming. The trickster, using comedy to reveal a-systemic elements 
inherent in Soviet economics, sociality and even politics, paradoxically 
overcomes these contradictions, enacting communication between the 
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disparate planes of Soviet society through artistic metamorphoses. This 
communication (mediation) is based on the transformation of everything 
solid into the apotheosis of ambivalence, and tangibly demonstrates the 
uncertainty and ambiguity in the whole spectrum of societal “truths” and 
self-definitions—ideological (Khulio Khurenito), socio-economic (diptych 
about Ostap Bender), philosophical and religious (Master i Margarita, 
Moskva-Petushki), moral (Beregis’ avtomobilia and Osennii marafon). 
Even such fundamental oppositions as Soviet/foreign, sacrosanct for the 
Soviet cultural understanding of the war with Nazism appear blurred in 
Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny. The very fact that Soviet children’s culture— 
by default intended to produce clear-cut distinctions between good and 
evil, the permissible and the banned, etc.—turned out to be the breeding 
ground for various tricksters (from Buratino to Cheburashka)—speaks 
volumes about the paradoxical wholeness of Soviet culture. In other 
words, while the Soviet trickster exposes zones of ambivalence between 
the various disconnected aspects of Soviet civilization, he also generates 
a resonance between its mutually contradictory components, thus filling 
the symbolic “holes” in its fabric and producing a sense of unity, albeit 
invariably ironic, if not openly ridiculous. 


CYNICAL OR KYNICAL? 
Peter Sloterdijk in his Critique of Cynical Reason (1983, English 
translation—1987) presents “a universal diffuse cynicism” (3) as one of 
the crucial reasons for the failure of the Enlightenment project in the 
culture and ideology of the twentieth century. Sloterdijk defines cynicism 
as “enlightened false consciousness” (6) as opposed to Marx’s classical 
definition of ideology as “false consciousness”: “It is that modernized, 
unhappy consciousness, on which enlightenment has labored both 
successfully and in vain. It has learned its lessons in enlightenment, but it 
has not, and probably was not able to, put them into practice. Well-off and 
miserable at the same time, this consciousness no longer feels affected 
by any critique of ideology; its falseness is already effectively buffered” 
(5). According to Sloterdijk, cynical reason emerges as a product of 
disappointment in the practical and political effects of the Enlightenment 
and develops in the course of accommodating to the ever-changing 
repressive politics of modernity. Cynicism offers the modern subject a 
strategy of quasi-socialization that reconciles the unconscious and the 
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super-ego by splitting the subject into several unstable, equally authentic 
and equally false social masks. As a result, the social space becomes 
totally theatrical, which in turn produces a culture of mistrust, where the 
expectation of deception, the readiness to trick and to be tricked and the 
admiration for tricksters become universal. For instance, Sloterdijk writes 
about the socio-cultural atmosphere in the Weimer Republic: 


Fraud and expectations of being defrauded became 
epidemic.... In those years, it proved to be an omnipresent 
risk of existence that from behind all solid illusions, the 
untenable and chaotic emerges... In such an insecure 
world, the impostor grew into a character type of the 
times par excellence.... The impostor also became an 
indispensable figure in the sense of collective self- 
assurance, a model of the times and a mythical template. 
With a view toward the impostor, the need to clarify 
this ambiguous life, in which continually everything 
came out differently from the way it was “intended,” was 
accommodated in the most favorable way. (483-84) 


Sloterdijk argues that fascism emerges from this cultural atmosphere, 
although it presents itself as an antithesis to the cynical culture. Fascism 
positions itself as the enemy of ambivalence, histrionics and deception, 
supposedly overcoming the cynical components of culture. It does 
so through the promotion of a radically primitive and reductionist 
conservative mythology, which is presented as a modern tool capable 
of releasing modernity from its controversial and demoralizing effects. 
The same can be said about the mythology of Stalinism and the Stalinist 
model of “archaic modernization.” 

However, as the philosopher demonstrates, fascism—and we can 
add: Stalinism, in fact, represent the highest manifestations of the 
cynical culture. First, totalitarian mythology originates from the same 
philosophical premises as cynical culture: “In their approach, they are 
all chaotologists. They all assume the precedence of the unordered, the 
hypercomplex, the meaningless, and that which demands too much of 
us. Cynical semantics ... can do nothing other than to charge order to the 
account of cultural caprice or the coercion toward a system,” (399)—and 
coercion it is! 
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Second, in totalitarian culture, theatricality becomes a crucial weapon 
of political warfare, not only in the theatrical representation of the 
leader (as in Nazism) and the aesthetics of mass political spectacles 
(from demonstrations to show-case trials). No less important is the 
performance of the power’s transcendental status, which is guaranteed 
by messianic ideology, as well as by spectacles of national unity that 
cover up constant, “tactical” ideological shifts, struggles within the 
upper echelons of power, the transformation of heroes into enemies, 
the appropriation of “hostile” ideological doctrines and practices 
etc. The fact that these cynical “tactics” hide beneath the umbrella of 
“monolithic ideology” explains why the model of the trickster as a figure 
of supreme power became so popular in Soviet culture, despite its alleged 
marginality/liminality. 

Cynicism proves to be impenetrable to rational or emotional critique: 
“No critique can cope with this gelatinous realism, for critique cannot 
achieve any validity when it is not confronted by an ignorance ... Even a 
critique that itself becomes cynical in order to smash the predominating 
cynicism is deflected” (385). The only functional opposition to cynicism 
found by Sloterdijk is the category of kynicism: “Cynicism can only be 
stemmed by kynicism, not by morality. Only a joyful kynicism of ends is 
never tempted to forget that life has nothing to lose except itself” (194). 
Kynicism appears as the artistic aspect of cynicism. In the philosopher’s 
opinion, kynicism shares two fundamental principles with cynicism: “The 
first is the motif of self-preservation in crisis-ridden times, the second a 
kind of shameless, ‘dirty’ realism that, without regard for conventional 
moral inhibitions, declares itself to be for how ‘things really are” (193). 
However, the main distinction between cynicism and kynicism lies in the 
fact that contemporary cynicism, as a rule, combines “a rigorous cynicism 
of means with an equally rigid moralism of ends” (192), while kynicism is 
much more radical—it undermines the concept of goals altogether: 


This means taking leave of the spirit of long-term 
goals, insight into the original purposelessness of life, 
limiting the wish for power and the power of wishing.... 
The essence of kynicism consist in a critical, ironical 
philosophy of so-called needs, in the elucidation of their 
fundamental excess and absurdity. [...] Kynical reason 
culminates in the knowledge—decried as nihilism—that 
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we must snub the grand goals. In this regard we cannot 
be nihilistic enough. (194) 


The principled “cheekiness” of a kynic (and of the trickster as well) isthe 
result of the particular integrity of the kynical position: rejecting a cynical 
chasm between means and ends, the kynic escapes the schizophrenic 
fragmentation afforded by cynical reason; instead of the manipulation 
of social masks, the kynic offers a metamorphosis, the artistic flexibility 
of the subject, a transformation engaging body and mind. Sloterdijk also 
argues that the kynic possesses a specific sort of shamelessness—which, 
by the way, is equally characteristic of the trickster.’ In the given context, 
shamelessness implies the rejection of moral taboos surrounding bodily 
functions, the equation of intellectual and corporeal activities—in short, 
“existence in resistance, in laughter, in refusal, in the appeal to the whole 
of nature and a full life” (218). 

The dialectics of cynicism and kynicism (as the only effective weapon 
against the former) can be well illustrated by Bulgakov’s Master i 
Margarita. Having begun work on his “sunset novel” in the late 1920s (the 
first version was completed in 1928), Bulgakov, as we know, continued 
writing Master i Margarita until his death in 1940. However, the novel 
failed to reflect the fundamental shift in the social and political culture 
which, as many historians maintain, took place in the late 1920s—early 
30s and signified the formation of Stalinism. Apparently, for Bulgakov 
the 1920s and 1930s represented a homogenous process, characterized 
by the domination of cynics and a general atmosphere of cynicism, as 
“announced” in the conversation between Woland, Berlioz and Ivan 
Besdomnyi in the first chapter of the novel. Taken together, the central 
characters and the seemingly marginal personages of the Moscow 
chapters constitute an all-embracing hierarchy of cynics and various 
types of cynicism. 

Daniel Vyleta accurately defines the meaning of Bulgakov’s cynic for 
the understanding of Soviet subjectivity when argues that Bulgakov 
depicts “a society in which everyone accepts the discrepancy between 


11 Lewis Hyde analyzes the trickster’s shamelessness through the motif of dirt associated 
with this character in numerous myths: “...what tricksters in general like to do, is erase or 
violate that line between the dirty and the clean,” including “revivification through dirt” 
(Hyde 177). Hyde adds that in this respect the cultural function of the trickster is similar to 
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public game and private self as the ‘form of life’ that is theirs. Everyone 
is by definition, a crook, because he/she holds on to a private self, and 
everyone needs and cherishes a private self in order to survive.... Indeed, 
the [Soviet] system gains stability by having cynical subjects rather than 
believing ones... The cynical, liberal subject—that is the kind of subject 
most prevalent in Bulgakov’s Moscow, and, for all the official doctrine, 
it may the kind of subject most conductive to political stability: a game- 
player who cannot see beyond the monopoly board” (45-6). 


1. A monument to Koroviev and Behemoth in Moscow, architect and sculptor Liubov’ 
Mirosenko. A photo from http://www.liveinternet.ru/users/novicova/post115691662/ 


Cynical survivors, such as the ubiquitous Annushka or the public 
at the black magic séance, occupy its lowest level. Then follow “those 
who know how to live well,” in other words, exemplary family men and 
moralists who support their families’ welfare through petty theft and 
bribery—the house manager Nikanor Ivanovich Bosoi, the bartender 
Andrei Fokich Sokov, and Maximilian Poplavsky, Berlioz’s uncle from 
Kiev. The next level of cynicism is reserved for those who abuse the 
sphere of art, which in Bulgakov’s book is a far worse crime than mere 
bribery; here the reader finds Styopa Likhodeev and Zhorzh Bengalsky, 
the chief of the “Acoustic commission” Arkadii Apollonovich Sempleiarov 
and the entire staff of the Commission of Spectacles and Entertainments 
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(i.e. the poor souls who became the targets of Koroviev and Behemoth’s 
tricks). Those intellectuals who “survive” in the sphere of the new Soviet 
ideology represent a higher level of cynicism. They include first and 
foremost Berlioz and initially Ivan Bezdomnyi, but also the critics who 
panned the Master’s novel—Latunsky, Lavrovich and Ariman, the poet 
Riukhin (“T don’t believe in anything I’ve ever written”” [Bulgakov 1996: 
60]), as well as the entire MASSOLIT. All these cynics are best described 
in the Master’s characterization of the many negative articles devoted 
to his novel in chapter 13: “I couldn’t get rid myself of the thought— 
that the authors of these articles weren’t saying what they wanted to say, 
and that that was why they were so furious.” (ibid., 121)? Finally, the 
highest level of cynicism—cynical authority—is represented by the two 
professional provocateurs; Aloizii Mogarych and Baron Maigel (the latter 
sacrificed along with Berlioz at Woland’s Ball), as well as by Pontius Pilate 
in the Jerusalem chapters. 

Woland and his suite are not opposed to this cynical pyramid; rather, 
they represent the best and most attractive aspects of cynical reason, 
thus offering a comical justification (or even a subverted blessing?) to 
those they mock and trick. Ignoring this function of Woland’s and of his 
associates, or interpreting them as a force of moral retribution bringing 
just punishment to evil-doers, leads to numerous contradictions. For 
instance, why does Woland openly glorify the ambivalent: “What would 
your good do if evil didn’t exist, and what would the earth look like if 
all the shadows disappeared? After all, shadows are cast by things and 
people. [...] Do you want to strip the earth of all trees and living things 
just because of your fantasy of enjoying naked light? You're stupid.”“ 
(ibid., 305) Why do Woland’s associates perform so many illogical tricks, 
often without the least implication of retribution? Why and for what sin 
is Professor Kuz’min punished when the bartender Sokov pleads that 
Kuz’min save him from cancer? What is the didactic value of converting 
Bosoi’s bribe into foreign currency, or transforming the Variety’s box 


12 «... He Bepio A HU BO YTO H3 TOYO, 4TO TuUIY!..» (1999: 894). 

13. «Mue Bce Kas3asiocb, - HW A He MOF OT JTOLO OTAeEMATHCA, - UTO ABTOPbI ITUX CTATel TOBOPAT 
HE TO, UTO OHH XOTAT CKa3aTb, M UTO HX APOCTb BbI3bIBACTCA HMCHHO 3TUM™» (1999: 944). 

14 = «... uro ObI Aeam0 TBOe AOOpo, ecu ObI He CyIjecTBOBaJIO 31a, HW Kak ObI BbITIIATeTAa 
3eMJIA, ecu ObI c Hee Ucue3Iu TeHH? Begb TeHH HOsy4aIoTCA OT MpesMeToOR H JuOser ... He 
XOUEIIIb JIM ThI OOOApaTh BEC 3EMHOH Ilap, CHECA C HELO MIpOUb Bce JepeBbA H BCe 2KMBOE 3-3a 
TBOeH (baHTa3sH HaCIaKaTbcA TOJIbIM CBETOM? TpI rutym» (1999: 1088). 
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office earnings into scrap paper and then foreign currency in turn, 
provoking the arrest of innocents? Finally, why is Varenukha made into 
a vampire and Rimsky driven mad? 

These contradictions would disappear if, instead of accepting Woland 
and his host as moralists (fighting injustice and punishing evil-doers), 
one reconsiders them as the epitome of Soviet cynicism—super- 
tricksters much like their victims, but different in that they free their 
own cynicism from the least pragmatic overtones (money = scrap paper, 
clothing = nakedness). Woland and his suite playfully demonstrate the 
relativity of all values, which is why “good” and “evil” fall victim to their 
tricks indiscriminately. 

The excess and lack of any pragmatic motive underlying Koroviev and 
Behemoth’s tricks are the best evidence of the artistic, self-sufficient 
nature of their acts: the wastefulness of these gestures denotes both the 
sacred and the poetic. These tricks are well characterized by Bataille’s 
dictum on poetry: “It signifies creation by the means of loss. Its 
meaning is therefore close to that of sacrifice.” (Bataille 1985: 120) This 
characteristic equally applies to all of Woland’s guests at the ball (except 
for the repenting Frieda)—they are celebrated for acting in excess of 
the pragmatic, taking an almost artistic approach to evildoing, which 
includes terrifying transgressions (Maliuta Skuratov also appears in the 
crowd). 

Woland’s philosophy best fits Sloterdijk’s definition of Mephistoph- 
eles as “a kynical enlightener” (180) who perceives “the so-called evil 
as an unavoidable side; that puts [him] right in the middle and above 
it at the same time. Evil appears to [him] as something that by its 
very nature cannot be anything other than what it is. The prototypes 
of this ‘evil’, which is stronger than morality are free sexuality, aggres- 
sion, and unconsciousness...” (ibid.) Woland and his associates not only 
defamiliarize“normal” Soviet cynicism, they also manifest it in a joyful 
and playful way, thus transforming everything into a theatrical show, 
a ball, a cascade of jokes and puns, a clownish performance with real 
(real?) gunfights and fires. 

Thus, from the trickster’s perspective, the entire Soviet world re- 
emerges as united by cynicism if, following Sloterdijk’s suggestion, we 
associate cynicism with the state when “the everyday ontological border 
between game and seriousness is blurred and the safety gap between 
fantasy and reality has melted away, the relation between what is 
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respectable and what is bluff slackens.” (488) Furthermore, I shall argue 
that the Soviet trickster’s indiscriminate laughter offers a joyful epiphany 
of cynicism, thus releasing this universal Soviet modus of behavior from 
its sense of guilt and criminality. 

Soviet tricksters provide numerous examples of kynicism. Khulio 
Khurenito methodically transforms all serious—and invariably cynical— 
rituals and discourses of power, including those of the revolutionary 
Russia, into self-deconstructing kynical performances (see chapter 2). 
Ostap Bender’s lecture on the future glory of New Vasiuki as the chess 
capital of the world and the ensuing chess match present a kynical 
version of Soviet utopianism; his participation in the car race kynically 
devalues the spectacle of Soviet industrial progress, and his hunt for 
Koreyko makes a comical spectacle of both the mechanisms of the 
“black market” and the Soviet paranoid search for “hidden enemies” 
(see chapter 3.) Venichka in Moskva-Petushki artistically transforms 
alcoholism, a powerful sign of cynical alienation, into a comical spiritual 
practice, in which fantastic cocktails comprised of foot remedies and 
insect repellent are offered to God as though sacred gifts, graphs rating 
alcohol consumption depict the sinners’ souls, and a hiccup serves as 
theodicy (see chapter 5.) Even the super-serious Stierlitz—as will be 
shown later (see chapter 6)—represented the late Soviet intelligentsia’s 
cynical acceptance of the despised political system as an entertaining 
game of wits providing—as the final prize—a kynical, goal-less, alibi for 
collaboration with the regime. 

Both cynics and kynics compensate for the “closed” character of 
society, creating networks of social communication outside or beyond 
the rigid, yet self-contradictory structure. However, if a cynic freely 
switches social roles and holds no beliefs while pursuing his/her 
pragmatic or material self-interest, a kynical trickster represents survival 
in a cynical, contradictory and inadequate world not as a necessity, but 
as an opportunity for creativity, play, and freedom. 

Thus, the dichotomy of cynic/kynic provides a fitting explanation 
of the role of trickster trope and its functions in the Soviet culture. I 
would like to argue that by creating sympathetic and profound images of 
tricksters, Soviet culture was uplifting its own cynicism to a kynical level. 
This operation, on the one hand, provided an alibi or even an artistic 
justification of ubiquitous cynical practices; yet, on the other hand, it 
presented the sole valid alternative to cynicism. 
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This is why in all significant Soviet texts about tricksters, beginning 
with those written in the 1920s, the tricksters confront not fanatics or 
idealists, but rather seasoned cynics, who only pretend to have ideals 
and beliefs but in fact are con artists themselves, albeit far less artistic 
and less amenable than the protagonists. Thus, Khulio Khurenito tackles 
numerous political and ideological cynics, including his own ‘disciples’; 
Ostap Bender is opposed to Kisa Vorobianinov in Dvenadtsat’ stuliev and 
to Koreyko in Zolotoi telenok; Buratino confronts Karabas Barabas and 
Duremar in Zolotoi kliuchik; Venichka Erofeev belatedly realizes that his 
enemies are cynical angels; Stierlitz struggles against Miller (though 
their warfare ends in a truce); Baron Munchhausen in Gorin/Zakharov’s 
film confronts an entire city of cynics; and in post-Soviet culture, the 
kynical werefox A-Huli is opposed to the cynical werewolf Sasha Seryi, 
with whom she has a dramatic love affair (see chapter 8). At the same 
time, these characters frequently appear as Doppelgangers of trickster- 
protagonists, thus highlighting the permeability of the border between 
the cynic and the kynic. 

Artistic phenomena agree with the observations of those historians 
and sociologists who directly or incidentally confirm the compatibility of 
Sloterdijk’s model to Soviet culture. Oleg Kharkhordin’s research on the 
concept of the individual in Soviet culture of the 1930s-1960s operates 
partly through the concept of “dissimilation,” largely synonymous with 
Sloterdijk’s concept of cynicism. In this scholar’s opinion dissimulation 
is, first of all, not only the product, but also the process of an individual’s 
social adaptation, and secondly, it is the unconscious, rather than 
purposeful, splitting of the self into different, even opposing, social roles: 


Their double-faced life is not a painful split forced upon their 
heretofore unitary self; on the contrary, this split is normal 
for them because they originate as individuals by the means 
of split. [...] One of the steps in this long development 
was individual perfection of the mechanism for constant 
switching between the intimate and the official, a curious 
kind of unofficial self-training, a process that comes later 
that the initial stage of dissimilation conceived as ‘closing 
off’ (pritvorstvo) and one that we may more aptly call 
dissimilation as ‘changing faces’ (litsemerie). (Kharkhordin, 
275,278) 
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In Kharkhordin’s book, dissimilation appears as a major vector of the 
socio-political “selection of the fittest” in Soviet society: 


[I]f you are not in a shell, you cannot survive. Not only 
because of terror that eliminates unskillful dissimulators or 
non-dissimulators but also because a new dynamic is now at 
work: dissimulators, having become the dominant type of 
Soviet individual, force everyone to become one. Those who 
did not learn to dissimulate ‘naturally’ will be made to learn 
dissimulation by force. Even the residual Bolshevik saints 
are forced to adopt a dissimulative posture. (ibid., 276) 


Alexei Yurchak in his book on late Soviet society, Everything Was 
Forever Until It Was No More: The Last Soviet Generation, at first glance, 
discusses the interpretation of Soviet culture as essentially cynical, 
noting: “All these models share a crucial problem: although they provide 
an alternative to the binary division between the recognition and 
misrecognition of ideology, they do so by producing another problematic 
binary between ‘truth’ and ‘falsity, ‘revealing, and ‘dissimulating.” 
(Yurchak 2006: 17) Yurchak proposes a different approach to the study 
of late Soviet culture (synthesizing Derrida’s, Bourdieu’s, and Butler’s 
models), focusing on the performative aspects instead and revealing 
those performative discourses that produced new knowledge while 
seemingly remaining within the ossified space of the official ideological 
discourse and its accompanying rituals. In this scholar’s opinion: 


... the uniqueness of the late-socialist context lay in the 
fact that those who ran the Komsomol and party meetings 
and procedures themselves understood perfectly well 
that the constative dimension of most ritualized acts and 
texts had become reinterpreted from its original meaning. 
[...] It became increasingly more important to participate 
in the reproduction of the form of these ritualized acts of 
authoritative discourse than to engage with their constative 
meanings. [...] The performative reproduction of the form 
of rituals and speech acts actually enabled the emergence 
of diverse, multiple, and unpredictable meanings in 
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everyday life, including those that did not correspond to the 
constative of authoritative discourse. (ibid., 25) 


Further on, while analyzing such examples of the “performative 
reproduction of the form of rituals,” as “Komsomol work,” stiob and 
anekdot, black humor, the cultural activities of Mit’ki, conceptualist 
poetry and the necrorealist film, Yurchak indicates that the effects of 
these cultural practices are similar to those that we discussed above in 
relation to tricksters and “cynical reason.” For instance, Yurchak singles 
out as vital certain discursive operations which, as he shows, bring about 
the effect of deterritorialization: “Ihe Soviet system was undergoing 
an internal deterritorialization, becoming something quite different, 
although at the level of authoritative representation this shift remained 
relatively invisible. Unlike the dissident strategies of opposing, the 
system’s dominant mode of signification, deterritorialization reproduced 
the mode at the same time as it shifted, built upon, and added new 
meaning to it.” (ibid., 116) A similar semiotic mechanism was previously 
described in connection to the trickster, who is prone to undermining 
the logic and connectedness of a system while remaining at once within 
and beyond dominating discourses and structures. 

When Yurchak discusses stiob, a particular type of irony formed in late 
Soviet culture, he describes the internal mechanism of this performative 
discourse as follows: “... the aesthetics of stiob was based on a grotesque 
‘overidentification’ with the form of an authoritative symbol, to the 
point that it was impossible to tell whether the person supported that 
symbol or subverted it with a subtle ridicule. [...] In addition to the act of 
overidentification with the symbol, the stiob procedure involved a second 
act: the decontextualization of that symbol.” (ibid., 252) This characteristic 
seems to correspond neatly to the peculiar artistry embodied by 
the trickster and Sloterdijk’s kynic. It is not surprising that while 
determinedly contradicting the proposal that Soviet culture is cynical, 
Yurchak simultaneously adopts Sloterdijk’s description of kynism as 
“humor that has ceased to struggle,” finding in this formula the most 
fitting description of the cultural functions of all the aforementioned 
phenomena of late socialism. In this way, Yurchak implicitly accepts the 
characterization of late Soviet culture as kynical, though rejecting—most 
likely, due to the ethical aspect of the term— its characterization as 
cynical. 
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However, despite Sloterdijk’s claims, it must be noted that the cynic 
is never absolutely opposed to the kynic. In twentieth century culture 
the kynic is a super-cynic (as the example of Woland and his retinue 
demonstrates), that is, a cynic who turns cynicism into an art—a self- 
sufficient game which is more important than any pragmatic gains. As 
Zizek argued, uniting in his analysis of modern ideological phantasms 
Sloterdijk and Lacan: a society of cynics is founded on a secret pleasure 
(jouissance), which assures agreement with the mechanisms of social 
repression’. Simply put, jouissance is grounded in the fact that the 
rigidity of the law is compensated for by laxity in its enforcement. The 
contemporary “slave” experiences jouissance from the opportunity to 
deceive “the master.” The contemporary authority experiences jouissance 
by allowing for the opportunity to deceive it by this means on the 
one hand channeling opposition and resistance into harmless forms, 
and on the other, rendering each of its subject vulnerable, since each 
and everyone appears to be involved into some kind of transgression, 
criminal or otherwise. 

But jouissance is always a secret, always hidden on the level of the 
political unconscious. The trickster turns cynicism into a performance 
and thus exposes this “secret,” or rather estranges it, transferring the 
reception of jouissance to the level of aesthetic enjoyment for its very 
artistry, its playfulness. It is this operation that is capable of transmuting 
cynicism into kynicism. 

The borders between the cynical and the kynical are blurred and 
mutable precisely because both positions are rooted in the trickster myth 
and discourse and appear as their manifestations. Furthermore, cynicism 
and kynicism offer two major—albeit interrelated—social modalities of 
the trickster trope in Soviet culture, and perhaps, in twentieth century 
culture as a whole. At the same time, the dialectic of cynical and kynical 
reason is directly responsible for the overtones and meanings of the 
trickster’s function in Soviet culture. 

A critical analysis of the trickster trope in literature and film 
offers a fertile opportunity to draw a virtual map of Soviet and post- 
Soviet c/kynical reason, that is, to identify its symbols, discourses, 
contradictions, and thus its historical development from the 1920s to the 
2000s. This history begins with the perception of the revolution as the self- 


15 See Zizek 1997: 45-60. 
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deconstruction of the modern methods of “hollowing out the self,” which, 
with the help of the trickster, eagerly turn into kynical performances of 
their own absurdity (as in Erenburg’s novel), which in its turn, leads to the 
realization that the cynical modernity not only survived the revolution 
but also assumed the role of the foundation of the new Soviet society, 
(as is revealed in II’f and Petrov’s dyptich and allegorically manifested 
in Aleksei Tolstoy’s literary wondertale). If Ostap Bender and Buratino 
manage to overcome the restraints of the social order by their joyful 
kynicism while at the same time providing aesthetic justification to the 
former, Venedikt Erofeev transforms the trickster into a tragic character 
who realizes that his kynism not only places him outside of society— 
which he proudly accepts—but also forces him into the confrontation 
with the metaphysical order, no less cynical than the Soviet world. While 
Erofeev’s Venichka becomes a paradigmatic example of the identity of the 
underground intelligent, Soviet comedies of the 60s—80s as well Semnadtsat’ 
mgnovenii vesny demonstrate how the trickster trope was adopted for the 
justifications of the intelligentsia’s strategies of survival in and adaptation 
to the late soviet social order. These strategies stretch from the versions 
of the disengagement from the universally accepted cynical reason (from 
Gaidai’s victorious Shurik to protagonists of “sad comedies” Detochkin 
and Buzykin, and finally to a romantic dissident Baron Munchhausen) to 
the collaboration with the cynical system in the capacity of a double-agent 
with his own, secret, agenda (Stierlitz). The post-Soviet rearrangement of 
the cynical reason leads to a new conceptualization of the trickster which 
splits (as emblematized by Pelevin’s shape-shifters) into two antagonistic, 
yet interconnected, positions: a violent trickster-in-power, and a 
postmodern “deconstructor” who resurrects the kynical impulse only to 
break out from another quasi-ideological self-mystification. In short, the 
cynical subject at first emerges as the manifestation of the revolution, 
then as the force—secretly undermining the regime, and eventually as 
the manifestation of the regime itself, yet at the same time, continuing 
to function as the force deconstructing the social order. Certainly, this 
outline does not cover the entire history of the Soviet cynical subject, 
yet, I believe that the trickster trope offers some important clues for its 
further investigation. 
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CHAPTER 2 


KHULIO KHURENITO: 
THE TRICKSTER’S REVOLUTION? 


1 This chapter is written in co-authorship with Dragan Ilic (Comparative Literature, 
University of Colorado-Boulder). 


The trickster trope, coupled with a conceptualization of the cynic/ 
kynic dichotomy akin to that developed by Sloterdijk (albeit much, 
much earlier), appears in Ilya Erenburg’s famed novel Neobychainye 
pokhozhdeniia Khulio Khurenito i ego uchenikov... (The Incredible 
Adventures of Julio Jurenito and His Disciples...). Bearing the imprint 
of the horrible traumas of the writer’s first-hand experience of World 
War I as well as of the Russian Revolution and Civil War, Khulio 
Khurenito paradoxically presents a vision of an alternative revolution 
centered on the figure of the Great Provocateur, Khulio Khurenito, or 
“the Teacher,” as “Ilya Ehrenburg,” the novelistic double of the author, 
calls him.1 Erenburg not only marries the trickster trope with the 
revolution, but also presents a paradoxical, anti-dogmatic, intellectual 
model of the trickster’s revolution as a response to the catastrophic 
turns in the history of modernity. 

Written in the course of one month in 1921, just after the writer’s 
escape from Soviet Russia (albeit with a Soviet passport in his pocket), 
the novel was promptly published in 1922 by the Berlin-based Russian 
press Gelikon and caused a literary sensation in Russia. Marietta 
Shaginian and Lev Lunts in their respective reviews of the novel 
compared it with “great satires of the ancient decadence and European 
satirical novels-panoramas” (Shaginian, 143) such as those by Lucian, 
Petronius, and especially Frangois Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantugruel. 
(Lunts, 358) Both critics read Khulio Khurenito as a novel about the 


1 Hereafter (except for critical quotations), “Ehrenburg” refers to the fictional character 
while the spelling “Erenburg” is reserved for the author of the novel. 
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crisis of modern European culture. “Khurenito knows in perfection all 
languages and sciences, he is familiar with customs and prejudices of 
all nations. He is a vehicle and an enemy of the entire world culture,” 
wrote Lunts (359), while Shaginian added: “Ilya Erenburg rejects and 
destroys everything existing because it lies, and not only lies but 
also masks the lies as truth, i.e. represents hypocrisy. However, Ilya 
Erenburg does not establish any absolute measures and does not find 
any absolute values. He does not believe in anything, does not extract 
any confessions, and does not preach about anything except the 
destruction of lies.” (146) Evgenii Zamiatin and Viktor Shklovsky also 
spoke highly of Khulio Khurenito, while Yurii Tynianov sarcastically 
described it in his article “Literaturnoe segodnia” (“Literary Today”, 
1924) as too light-weighted for a novel: “Despite the fact that 
Erenburg’s philosophical system included Dostoevsky and Nietzsche, 
Claudel and Spengler, and in general whoever wasn’t too lazy (vse 
komu ne len’)—or perhaps, precisely because of this—his protagonist 
had become lighter than a feather, he transformed into pure irony [...] 
Erenburg’s novel is a reflected novel, a shadow of the novel.” (440, 442) 

The incredible success—to use Tynianov’s words (440)—of Khulio 
Khurenito in Soviet Russia also had negative political repercussions. 
Copies of the novel were confiscated by the GPU in Petrograd in the 
autumn of 1922 and its publication was postponed until 1923, when 
after significant efforts, including Lenin’s approval, the novel was 
published by Gosizdat with Bukharin’s preface. Despite the novel’s 
international success, it was forced into oblivion in the 1930s—50s. 
Joshua Rubenstein points out in his biography of Erenburg that “in 
1947, during an official exhibition at the Writers’ Union marking the 
thirtieth anniversary of Soviet literature, Erenburg noticed that Julio 
Jurenito was not included among his works. He was furious and stalked 
out of the auditorium [...] Julio Jurenito was his first, his favorite, and 
his most honest novel. He wanted to be remembered for it. But the novel 
did not appear again until 1962, when it was included in a nine-volume 
collection of Erenburg’s works. Bukharin’s preface had to be left out and 
the account of Jurenito’s interview with Lenin was also suppressed.” 
(81).? If in the Soviet Union the novel was “unmentionable” for a quarter 


2 More on circumstances preceding the novel as well as the history of its publications 
and critical perception see Berar, 37-92. 
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of a century, in the émigré scholarship Khulio Khurenito was customarily 
accepted as Erenburg’s best novel, yet more or less harsh reprimands 
of the novel and its author for their “corrosive, all-pervading nihilistic 
cynicism” (Struve, 144) became no less customary. 

Khulio Khurenito’s incompatibility with any forms of authoritative, 
let alone dogmatic, discourses directly derives from the fact that 
Erenburg, for the first time in Russian literature, presents the trickster 
as a philosophical position which is also immediately inscribed 
into the context of recent historical events—in this case WWI, the 
Russian Revolution, and the ensuing Civil War and political terror. 
Naturally, this trickster appears here deeply embedded in the modern 
world, first of all intellectually and politically. The paradox of Khulio 
Khurenito’s intellectual position lies in his expressive rejection of any 
coherent philosophy or system of conviction: symptomatically, in the 
introduction to the novel, the narrator emphasizes that the Teacher 
“never taught anybody anything; he had no religious canons, no ethical 
code, not so much as a simple tupenny-ha’penny little philosophical 
system [...] he was a man without conviction.” (Ehrenburg 1963: 9-10)? 
This also implies that Khurenito’s philosophy is performative rather 
than speculative. By his demonstrative contradictions, paradoxical 
gestures, shocking performances—in short, by his provocations— 
Khurenito pursues two major ends: first, to reveal “a universal diffuse 
cynicism” (Sloterdijk) in all the “positive” and authoritative discourses 
and ideologies that dominated the world from the years just before 
WWI up until the early 1920s; and second, to play these discourses 
out to their limit, transforming them into pure absurdity, into self- 
deconstructing spectacles or narratives—in other words, transforming 
authoritative discourses of modernity into material for the trickster's 
secular rites of waste or expenditure. 


MODERNIZING THE TRICKSTER 
Khurenito displays almost the entire spectrum of features attributed 
to the trickster in the mythological tradition. A former gangster 


3. «... OH HHUKOTa HHKOTLO He ya; y Hero He ObIIO HH PeJIMTMO3HBIX KAHOHOB, HH ITHUeCKUX 
3amoBeyeli, y Hero He OBLIO H MPOCTeHbKOH, 3axyaslou PusocomcKo CUCTeMBI ... OH OBL 
yeloBeKoM 6e3 yOexqeHuii» (Erenburg, 4) 
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and Mexican revolutionary, he noticeably enjoys liminal zones and 
conditions—the war chaos, German and Soviet concentration camps, 
the Cheka prison. Furthermore, he incessantly generates liminality 
around himself by revealing scandals, crimes and transgressions 
hidden underneath such institutions of peace and order as marriage, 
church, or politics (bourgeois or communist alike). [lluminatingly, 
when the novel’s characters find themselves drifting in a small lifeboat 
in the open sea after their small ship Hannibal is sunk by a German 
submarine, the narrator is stunned by Khurenito’s cheerful tranquility: 


During these solemn hours each of us was convinced of 
his impending death, and each expressed this in his own 
way. The Teacher alone maintained a perfect, I might 
almost say an everyday calm. He occupied himself with 
us, joked with Aisha and told the story of how, as a child, 
he had taken it into his head to cross the Atlantic in a 
beer barrel, but the waves—alas!—had washed him back 
on shore after a few minutes. I asked him whether the 
thought of inevitable death meant nothing to him. The 
Teacher shrugged his shoulders: 

‘It’s a matter of habit. I don’t feel secure on dry land 
either. My Hannibal was sunk long ago.’ (ibid., 177)* 


Khurenito establishes peculiar trickster’s relations with the 
expenditure-based sacred, and his first appearance in café Rotonde 
in front of a desperate and hungry poet Ilya Ehrenburg may serve 
as a vivid illustration to this claim. At first, Ehrenburg thinks that a 
stranger drinking beer at the next table is the devil himself: “... the 
whole Rotonde quivered and fell silent for a moment, then broke into 
the murmur of astonishment and alarm... A pair of small horns rose 
steeply from the locks above his temples, while the coat strove vainly 


4  «B 9TH TopxKecTBeHHbIle yacbl Bce OblIM yOex*KeHbI B OM38KOM CMepTH, HM KarK/bIl ITO 
BbIpaxkas Ha cBoli nag. TombKo YuntTenb Obl cMokoeH, 4 cKa3ar ObI, WaxKke OyqHMMeH. OH 
3a00THJICA O Hac, WyTH c Alimieli u paccKa3bIBayl, Kak peOCHKOM B3/lyMaJl MepelIbITb B 
MHMBHOH Oouke ATJIaHTHYeCKHH OKeaH, HO Ob, yBbI! BEIOpOWIeH Yepe3s HECKOJIbKO MHHYT 
BoJIHaMH Ha Geper. A cipocus ero Hey2KeJIH OH COBCeM He BOCIIPHHUMaeT HEH30exKHOH, T0- 
BHUMOMy, CMepTu? YautTesb noxKa Wieuamu: “IIpuppraka! A uv Ha 3emsie He 4yBCTBy10 ceOA 
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to cover a pointed, pugnaciously upraised tail.” (ibid. 17)° Having 
eagerly offered Khurenito his soul, Ehrenburg receives a shocking 
answer: “I know who you think I am. But he does not exist.” (ibid., 
18)° After Ehrenburg’s exclamation, ‘But something exists, doesn’t it?’ 
Julio smiled again... and replied politely, almost apologetically ‘No.’ 
This ‘no’ sounded as though I had asked him for a light or whether he 
had read the latest issue of Comédia.” (ibid., 18-19)’ Explaining to the 
bewildered Ehernburg his vision of the world, Khurenito adds, “‘And 
the other thing, the one with the capital G, also doesn’t exist, my dear 
fellow. It’s all invention. They made it up for lack of anything better 
to do. What sort of God can there be without the devil?” (ibid., 19)® 
Pointing out a naked prostitute entertaining a fat naked Spaniard at 
the nearby café table, Khurenito continues: 


“The good’ you say? Well, take a look at his girl. She hasn’t 
any dinner today. Like yourself, you understand? She’s 
hungry, she’s got that empty feeling in her stomach, but 
she knows she mustn’t ask. She’s got to drink that sweet, 
sticky liqueur. It makes her sick. And the Spaniard makes 
her sick too; he’s got cold wet hands that keep crawling 
about all over her body. She’s got a little boy, he’s with an 
old woman in the country, it costs her a hundred a month. 
Today she got a postcard, he’s ill—the doctor, medicine 
and the rest of it. That means she’s got to try and earn a 
bit more. And that means being bright and cheerful [...] 
In short, an everyday story, silly stuff. But it’s the kind 


5 «... Bea “PoroHya” AporHysa, Ha MHHYTY 3aMOJIKIIa, A MOTOM pa3pa3Hacb WIelOTOM 
yOuBIeHHA U TpeBoru. TombKO 4 cpasy Bce Hocrur. ... Bpriie BUCKOB Of, KypAMM ACHO 
BBICTYHaIH KpyTble PORK, a Wall TH[eTHO cTapasica IIPHKPbITb OCTPbI, BOHHCTBEHHO 
upunogzHATEI xBoct.» (9) The discussion of parallels and juxtapositions between Khulio 
Khurenito and Master and Margarita is started by Nikolaev, although the analysis suggested 
by this author is hardly sufficient. 

6 “A 3Hat0, 3a KOro BbI MeHA IpHHuMaete. Ho ero ver” (1922: 10) 

7  “Xopowio, upepMo102%KuM, uTo ero HeT. Ho xoTb uTO-HuOyAb cyulecTByeT?..” XyJIH0 CHOBa 
yemexuyica [...] 4 BexKIuBO, HOUTH BUHOBAaTO OTBeTU: “Het”. Oro “Her” 3By4asIO Tak, KaK 
ecuIM ObI 4 MOMpocus y Hero CIMUKH WIM cCIIpocus Ob! ero -- UTA WM OH MOcMeqHUI HOMep 
raseti “Komegua”». (ibid., 11) 

8 «... u WoOpa Tome Her. HM Toro, Apyroro, c Oompwuoi SyKeer. [pupymanu. Co ckyKu 
Hapucopasu. Kaxoit »e 6e3 uepra Gor?» (ibid., 11) 
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of silly stuff to send all your saints and mystics flying 
head over heels. Of course, everything is classified under 
the headings: this is good, that’s evil. The trouble is that 
somebody let a tiny error creep in, a misunderstanding 
if you like. Justice? In that case, why don’t you invent a 
better landlord? One who'llsee to it that this sort of things 
doesn’t happen on his farm. Or perhaps you believe that 
evil’s a ‘trial,’ a ‘Redemption,’ you say? But that’s childish 
justifications of far from childish things. That’s how he 
‘tries’ the girl, is it? Well done, the Allmerciful! Only 
why doesn’t he try the Spaniard as well? Scales without 
weights. (ibid., 19-20)° 


After this brief lecture, Khurenito feeds the hungry poet and 
introduces him to “a plump little Swedish girl dressed in a transparent 
tunic and resembling a fresh roll” (ibid., 21), concluding: “This is real 
all right, not like that ‘good’ of yours.” (ibid., 21)*° 

The paradox of this scene is twofold: on the one hand, Khurenito 
presents his philosophical concept of the world as deprived of absolutes 
and of traditional forms of ethical/metaphysical orientation— and 
by this means, he immediately ascribes the universal meaning to the 
state of liminality. On the other, this liminal world in Khurenito’s 
depiction is filled with concrete pains, joys, and concerns—mainly 
associated with everyday needs of the body—which do have real, 
non-illusory, value. In this respect, Khurenito gloriously confronts 
Ehrenburg’s “modernized unhappy consciousness” (Sloterdijk’s 


9 «A BOT Mormagute Ha ITY AeBouKy. Ona cerogHaA He OGesasa. Bpoze Bac. Ecrb xouetca, 
cOCeT IIOJ, JIOHKEUKON, a MOMPOCHTh HEIIb3A -- HAO MMTb claqKU, TATYYHU Wukep. TomHUT. 
Vi or ucnantja ee TOXKe TOMIHUT, PyKH y Hero XONOAHbIe, MOKPeHbKHe, Mos3aroT, Wapat. Y Hee 
MaJIbUHK - OTZasIa GaOKe B epeBHIO, Hay IWIaTHTb CTO PpaHKos B Mecal. CeroqHA Wosyansa 
OTKPBITKy -- Mambunuika 3a60Ne, AOKTOp, JekapcTBO Hu Tak fanee. [[pupadarprpait. [...] 
Ca0B0M, ObIT, epyHa, XpoHuka. A BOT OT TaKOM epyHABI BCe Ball CBATbIe MW MMCTUKH JIeTAT 
BBepx TOpMaliikaMu. Bce, KOHedHO, 0 rpadbam paciipeyesteHo: cue AoOpo, cue 310. A TOJIBKO 
KpOXxOTHad ommMOKa BBIUIIa, HefOpasyMeHbure. CipaBesuBocTh? Uro %*e BbI XO3HHHa He 
BbIAyMasIM Wosyue, UTOObI y Hero Ha cbepMe Takux Ge306pa3uli He Opim0? Wu, Moxer, 
BepHTe, 3/10 -- “ucibiraHuve”, “uckynzeHue”? Tak STO 2Ke MJlajyjeH4ecKoe OpaBsaHHe COBCeM 
He MJlaqjeHuecKHXx fle. ITO OH AeBUILy-TO Tak UcHbITyeT? Ali Za MHOromOOamHMH! TombKO 
TlO“eMY 2Ke OH UCIIaHIa He UcibITyeT? Becwi y Hero Ges rupex.» (ibid., 12) 

10. = «... MO3HaKOMHB MeHA C IIyXJICHBKOM WIBeAKOH, OAeTOH B IpO3spadHy!0 TYHHKy H WOxox*Keli 
Ha cBexkyt0 O6yIOUKy ... OH CKa3asi: “OTO Ha CaMOM JlesIe, TO BAM He AOOpo”.» (ibid., 14) 
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formula of cynicism), which covers indifference to others with 
the belief in metaphysical absolutes—with his joyful kynicism, “a 
subversive variant of low theory that pantomimically and grotesquely 
carries practical embodiment to the extreme” (Sloterdijk, 102). Having 
debunked the devil, Khurenito at the same time acts as Mephistopheles, 
who in Sloterdijk’s words epitomizes a “kynical enlightener”: “If 
empiricism is his program, then in the kynical, vital form: head over 
heels into a full life, let one’s own experience be the ultimate criterion” 
(180, 181). Furthermore, the sad story of the prostitute entertaining 
the Spaniard seemingly contradicts Khurenito’s final gesture—an 
offering of another prostitute to Ehrenburg; but this provocation just 
emphasizes the “devilish,” or more precisely, the tricksterish, meaning 
of the presented philosophy. 

Yet, not only the devil but Christ as well provides a necessary 
mythological backdrop for Khurenito’s tricks. As noted by Zsuzsa 
Hetényi: 


Events of the Teacher’s life are peppered with commonly 
known emblematic elements of the life story of Christ. 
Khurenito dies in spring, during Easter, at the age of 33. 
He is born 12 years before the end of the century, dies in 
the year 21, 12" of March... The Italian Ecole becomes his 
disciple in the scene that profanes and paraphrases the 
biblical miracle of Christ’s resurrection of Lazarus: ‘stand 
up and go.’ Before his death Khurenito eats a pear and 
wipes his face with a kerchief—this is the Last Supper of 
kinds, in the company of disciples who will soon betray 
him... The narrator calls the circumstances of Khurenito’s 
death ‘the greatest mystery play’ [velichaishaia misteriia] 
but in the end of this mystery play, the Teacher departs 
in the direction opposite to Christ and heaven—he is not 
raised to the cross but thrown into a ditch. (318) 


Not only in his death, but also in his numerous other performances, 
Khurenito uses Christian motifs and emblems, only to subvert and 
problematize them, frequently filling them with meanings opposite to 
the canonical. For instance, during the conversation about Jews, the 
Teacher poses the question: “Tell me, my friends, if you were asked 
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to keep just one word from the whole of human language, namely 
‘yes’ or ‘no’—and discard the rest—which would you choose?”” Ilya 
Ehrenburg, the Jew, appears to be the only one who chooses “no.” All 
the other disciples are appalled by Ehrenburg’s answer, but Jurenito 
kisses him “hard on the forehead.” (1963: 116) In the context of the 
evangelical myth, the Teacher’s kiss of the disciple should mark Judas, 
but, in fact, this association is misleading. Firstly, Ehrenburg turns out 
to be the most devoted disciple of Khurenito and even an “evangelist,” 
since the story of Khurenito’s life is supposedly written by him. 
Secondly, Khurenito, much like the Jews, also says ‘no’ to the world: as 
Boris Paramonov argues, “Khurenito is interpreted [in the novel] as a 
metaphysical type of the Jew, as his pure idea, and this interpretation, 
no doubt, is borrowed from Nietszche’s book Anti-Christ.” (406) 
Another one of Khurenito’s kisses creates even a greater paradox. 
In chapter 27, Khurenito interviews the leader of communists— 
Lenin, no doubt—who in the course of the conversation directly 
reproduces the totalitarian ideological dictum earlier articulated by 
the doctrinal murderer Schmidt: “We must eliminate them [opponents 
of the regime], killing one man to save a thousand. ... We are driving 
them forward, driving them to paradise with iron whip. The Red Army 
deserter must be shot in order that his children should know the full 
sweetness of the future Commune.’(1963: 252)? After Lenin’s words, 
“T’m telling you it’s hard. But it’s got to be do you hear? There’s no other 
way” (ibid., 253)", Khurenito runs up to him and kisses Lenin’s “high 
vaulted forehead” (ibid.)."° When Ehrenburg asks, “Teacher, why did 


11 «Ckaxute, Apy3bA MON, ec ObI A BAM IIpeAJIOHKUII U3 BCeTO UeNOBeUCKOFO A3ZbIKA 
OCTaBHTb OHO CJIOBO, a HMeHHO ‘Ja’ WII ‘HeT’, OCTaJIbHOe yuIpas/{HUB...» 

12 Onthe similarity between Khulio Khurenito and the Jew “Ilya Ehrenburg” also see Kantor. 
13 «Mbi OJDKHBI MX ycTpaHATb, yOuBaA OAHOFO JIA cllaceHua THIcAuH... Mbl TOHMM Hx 
Bilepey, TOHUM B pali *KeresHbIMU Ouuamnu. Jleseprupa-KpacHoapMelilja Hao paccTpesATb 
WIA TOTO, UTOOI ETH ero, paccTpeAAHHOLO, OSHA BCIO CaOCTb TpApyueli KOMMYHBI!» 
(1922: 260) Seven chapters earlier, Schmidt was justifying the shooting of the German 
deserter by the exactly same rhetoric: “... for the sake of your children or, if you have none, 
for the children of Germany, you will have to die in ten minutes’ time” (Ehrenburg 1963: 
201) / «...qJIA BallIMx JleTeli, a ecu y Bac HeT JeTeH, AIA FeTeii TepMaHuu, Bam Ipuperca 
uepe3 JeCATh MUHYT yMepetTb.» (Erenburg 206) 

14  «j]{ymaerte — merKo? Bam serko — ruiayjeTb? Mm slerko — NOBHHOBATLCA? 37,eCb — TAXKECT, 
3jecb — MyKa!» (1922: 260) 

15 «... ero BbICOKHMi KpyToHi 106» (ibid.) 
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you kiss? Was it reverence or pity?” (ibid.)'° Khurenito responds: “No. 
I always respect the traditions of the country I’m in [...] As I listened 
to him, I remembered similar precedents in your Dostoevsky’s works, 
and maintaining the rules of etiquette, I bestowed on him that ritual 
kiss on behalf of many.” (ibid., 253)?” 

The reference to Dostoevsky, and more particularly, to “The Legend 
of the Grand Inquisitor” once again places Khurenito in the shoes of 
Christ and simultaneously qualifies Lenin as a new Grand Inquisitor, 
although Khurenito is in no way silent and victimized during the 
conversation with “the Grand Inquisitor outside the legend” (this 
is the title of the chapter); rather he enthusiastically supports the 
opponent (and provokes him by his enthusiasm). As Mikhail Odesskii 
sensibly noted, “The symbolic imitation of Christ by such a character 
as Khurenito in relation to such a character as Lenin—permits one 
to qualify the behavior of the Mexican Teacher as Anti-Christ-like 
(which, naturally, in Erenburg’s system does not imply a negative 
assessment)” (7). In this, as well as in previously mentioned cases, 
connections established between Khurenito and Christ are tinted by 
the trickster’s ambivalent irony. On the one hand, Khurenito adopts the 
“mythical” position, on the other, he invariably splits an authoritative 
religious symbol into a bunch of self-contradictory paradoxes, thus 
performatively transforming the doxa into the field of freeplay, to use 
Derrida’s terminology. 

Furthermore, the inevitable intra-textual parallel between the two 
kisses from Khurenito establish the direct connection between the 
Jewish “no” to the world leading to the inevitable victimization of 
Jews, and Lenin’s (or Schmidt’s for that matter) merciless utopianism, 
which promotes the creation of future happiness by means of present 
firing squads. Despite the fact that during Khurenito’s conversation 
with Lenin, Ehrenburg, scared to death, hides behind the Kremlin 
pillar, these characters—the ideologue of modern, scientifically 
justified, violence and its victim—turn out to be alike, which is made 
obvious by Khurenito’s quasi-Christ-like gesture. 


16 «—Yunresb, 3a4eM BBI ero NOeOBaIIM, OT OlarOroBeHuA WIM 43 *KaocTUu?» (ibid., 261) 
17 « — Her. A sBcerga yBaxkKato Tpayuuuu crpaupl. ... BeicryuiaB ero, A BCIOMHHJI 
OAHOPO/Hble WpelleseCHTbI B COUMHEHUAX Balllero JlocroeBcKoro UH, cobsOsad BTUKET, OTTAI 
3a MHOIHX MW MHOPHX TOT OOpAAHbI MoWeyi.» (ibid., 261) 
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In all these scenes, Khurenito displays important features of the 
trickster, such as mediation: the Teacher performatively connects and 
places next to each other seemingly opposite forces and phenomena. 
The performative interpretation of these phenomena, provided by 
Khurenito, reveals their connections to the Great Provocateur and 
his own version of the revolution: all those characters that attract 
Khurenito’s attention, gain his approval, or cause his enthusiasm, 
are despite their dissimilarities and mutual confrontations united by 
one common denominator: being legitimate products of modernity, 
they all, intentionally or inadvertently, mock, question, and directly 
undermine modernity’s cultural and ideological foundations. Yet, 
their unity would not be seen without Khurenito’s acts of mediation 
and his presence as the paradoxical center that connects opposites by 
creating such situations in which unlike characters would act the same 
way. 


1. Illustrations by Adolf Hoffmeister to Kulio Khurenito (1961), from Erenburg’s Collected 
Works (1990) 
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This mediation effect is implicit to Khurenito’s trickery and can 
be best exemplified by the Teacher’s collection of his “disciples,” 
which can of course also be perceived as an obviously subverted 
(seven instead of twelve) reference to Christ’s apostles. The circle of 
“disciples” that Khurenito collects around him plays a dual role in the 
logic of the novel. On the one hand, it presents an “external” reflection 
of Khurenito as the center of this circle. On the other, it exemplifies 
modern humanity as seen through Khurenito’s eyes. All his disciples 
embody different aspects of what Sloterdijk calls “modern strategies 
of quasi-socialization’—the very source of cynicism. At first glance, 
the system of the novel’s characters is based on a set of oppositions. 
The poster-boy American pragmatist/missionary Mr. Cool is opposed 
to the French bourgeois Monsieur Delet, an indulgent hedonist who 
Khurenito compares to the Buddha. The anarchic and idle Ercole is 
counterweighted by the fanatic of discipline and order, Karl Schmidt. 
Aisha, a Senegalese immigrant who creates Gods for himself out 
of mundane objects, is in contrast to the Russian émigré Alexey 
Spiridonovich, who is constantly and insatiably “God-seeking.” Always 
indecisive, hysterical and weeping, Ilya Ehrenburg, the Khurenito’s 
sole true disciple, appears as the psychological opposite to the Teacher 
himself, who always knows what to do and is never afraid of anything. 

However, in the course of the novel, it becomes clear how easily 
these characters change their positions for the opposite ones. Schmidt 
metamorphoses from the proponent of German imperial order to the 
Russian Red commissar and the designer of the communist utopia, 
yet in both cases he eagerly sends his friends to the concentration 
camps. Both the “savage” Aisha and the “champion of civilization” 
Schmidt joyfully glorify the war when it begins, and both Aisha and 
Alexey Spiridonovich—an optimistic god-maker and a melancholic 
god-seeker—become murderers when they are recruited to the front. 
An epitome of capitalism, Mr. Cool, flourishes in the communist 
concentration camp, and a former hedonist, Monsieur Delet, 
enthusiastically seeks and persecutes spies and later propagates 
heroic self-sacrifice. Only the position of negation exemplified by 
Ehrenburg and Khurenito alike appears to be quite stable despite all 
the odds and through all the historical turmoil—which paradoxically 
testifies to the unshakeable character of universal cynicism. 

Obviously, Khurenito’s collection of “disciples” displays variations 
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of human stupidity and absurdity. Married with national stereotypes, 
these human exhibits provide an impression of the micro-model of 
the entire humanity. Yet by selecting these characters as his disciples 
Khurenito displays a strategy different from Ehrenburg’s “total 
negation.” The Teacher enjoys the company and genuinely loves 
all of his disciples because they represent human, all-too-human, 
amplification of grand narratives, which involuntary produce effects 
similar to Khurenito’s own provocations/tricks. In fact, the position 
of each disciple magnifies and exaggerates one of the values laying 
the foundation of modernity—order for Schmidt, profit for Cool, 
hedonism for Delet, freedom for Ercole, faith for Aisha, god-seeking 
for Alexey Spiridonovich, skepticism for Ehrenburg, etc.—but 
taken together all these “grand narratives” comically annihilate one 
another. In this respect, all of the disciples reflect certain facets of 
Khulio Khurenito’s personality, thus modeling him as a fluid set of the 
irreducible multiplicity of positions; at the same time, through these 
mutually annihilating reflections he appears as the “empty center” of 
modern civilization. The oxymoronic combination of universality and 
emptiness in Khurenito’s representation affirms destabilization of 
any absolute values and one-sided “truths” as the main driving force 
of his personal permanent revolution. 

It is this “emptiness’—for which many critics had blamed 
Erenburg—that makes Khurenito a fully accomplished kynic. His 
motto is truly kynical: “Defile the sanctum, break the commandments, 
laugh, laugh, laugh loudly when laughing is forbidden, and with your 
laughter your torment, your fire, clear a place for him who is to come so 
that there should be emptiness to receive that which is empty.” (1963: 
49)'® Khurenito’s emptiness as the tool for the kynical repudiation of 
grand narratives, absolutes, and abstraction can be also seen in the 
following description: 


Later the Teacher came back repeatedly to questions of 
faith, creeds and religion. He spoke of them—as he did 
of other so-called important questions—in a jocular, 


18 “Ockop6nat cBATBIHU, Wpectynali 3an0BefM, cMelica, rpomue cMelica, Kora HeIb3A 
CMeATBCA, CMe€XOM, MyKOH, OTHEM pacuHiali MecTO AIA Hero, rpafyutero, UTOObI ObiIO AA 
mrycroro - mrycroe” (ibid., 44). 
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flippant manner. The Teacher maintained that the only 
subjects on which you can talk seriously—academically, 
with a catch in your throat or with a bibliography, 
from the bottom of your heart or with quotations 
from German authors—were methods of breaking in 
a new pipe, various kinds of spitting (with or without 
a whistling sound), and the structure of the inimitable 
Charlie Chaplin’s legs. In all other cases he preferred a 
smile to a prayer and a jolly newspaper article to a work 
in many volumes. (ibid., 39-40)’ 


Sloterdijk argues that kynicism produces “the dialectics of 
disinhibition”: “Those who take the liberty of confronting prevailing 
lies provoke a climate of satirical loosening up in which the powerful, 
together with their ideologists of domination, let go affectively 
precisely under the onslaught of the critical affront by kynics.” 
(103) Khurenito develops the same idea when he discusses with 
Ehrenburg one of his disciples—lazy kynic Ercole who “prefers to spit 
because [he] has a strong and passionate loathing to all sense and all 
organization. He does everything the wrong way round. Clowning, 
you say? Perhaps, but isn’t the clown haloed with the dying gleams of 
freedom?... Ercole will be with us, like the chaotic form of freedom, 
like the jar of dynamite packed in the suitcase next to the bottle of 
brilliantine and Coty perfume” (1963: 83-4)”°. 

For Khurenito, being a trickster means being a kynic, and vice 
versa. His playful “emptiness” is inseparable from his ambivalence, 
which qualifies him as an accomplished trickster. Khulio overcomes 


19 «BnocneacrBuu Yuntewb HeOAHOKpaTHO BO3BpalllasicA K BOIpOcaM Bepbl, BepOBaHHli 
MW pezuruu. OH ropopuz 06 sTOM, Kak, BIIpOueM, HM O APyrux TaK Ha3bIBaeMbIX “BaxKHBIX 
mpoOsemMax”, wyta u Oanarypx. YuuTenb yrBepKya, 4YTO Cepbe3sHO, akajleMHueckKH, 
IIPOHHKHOBeEHHBIM TOJIOCOM WIM IpHBoAA OuOmMOrpaduto, MO2KHO rOBOPHTb JIMIIIb O clocobax 
oOkypuBaHiuad TpyOoK, 0 pa3JIM4HbIX MaHepax IJleBaTbCA, CO CBHCTOM HIM 6e3 CBHCTa, O 
MOcTpoeHHN Hor HeloBTOpuMoro UarsnHa. Bo Bcex pyrux culyyaAx OH IpeAMOUNTasI MOJIMTBE 
ycMellIky, MHOrOTOMHOMY Hccu1eqOBaHHt0 BecesIbIM (bembeTOH.» (ibid., 33) 

20 = «...upeyqmounraerT WlepaTbca, MOTOMy UTO HEHABMAUT KpellKO H CTpacTHO BCHKHM CMBICII 
WM BCAKy¥O OpraHM3zaruio. OH Bce AetaeT HaobopoT. CKaxKellib, KNO0yHafa? Moxer ObpiTs, 
HO He Ha pbDKeM JIM TOPAT WocmeqHMe OTCBeTHI CBOOOEI? [...] IpKoue OyqeT c HaMU, Kak 
xaoTuueckaa J11000Bb K cBoOose, KaK OaHOUKa C B3PbIBUATHIM BEINeCTBOM B CaKBOAKE, PAOM C 
OpWJIbAHTHHOM UH jtyxamu Koru!» (ibid., 81) 
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the fragmentariness of cynical conformity, of multiple mutually 
contradictory positions through a typical kynic’s/trickster’s gesture— 
the exposure of his shamelessness: “Have you only just noticed that 
I’m a scoundrel, traitor, agent provocateur, renegade, etc., etc.?” (ibid., 
259)*' This shamelessness also stems from the trickster’s trope: 
Khulio’s provocations are his art, akin to the actions and performances 
of the avant-garde and especially Dada artists. 


THE METHOD: OVERIDENTIFICATION 
Erenburg wrote about his protagonist: “Khurenito is dear to me 
because nobody (even myself) knows where his smile ends, and his 
pathos begins [...] In him I am more truthful than anywhere else 
without obligations toward any kind of totality.” ”* (2004: 150) The 
ambivalence of the author’s attitude resonates with the main method 
employed by Khurenito for the trickster’s critique of modernity, 
which can be after Alexei Yurchak defined as overidentification. The 
key strategy of overidentification is to take the ideological grand 
narrative more seriously/literally than it takes itself—simply put, to 
over-identify with it. Slavoj Zizek describes the whole mechanism in 
terms of an element which out-embodies or over-fulfills itself. According 
to Zizek, the formula at work is something like: an element which 
does not belong to the genus X is more X than X itself. Zizek invites us 
to consider, for instance, the popular catchphrase: somebody is “more 
Catholic than the Pope,” which most aptly captures the mechanism at 
stake. Overidentification may be metaphorically described in terms of 
burdening something fragile—most likely the ruling ideology—with 
additional weight. As a consequence, the ideological structure simply 
collapses under the augmented pressure. Thus, overidentification 
actually makes visible a series of hidden points of contact that the 
particular ideology has to keep concealed in order to preserve 
its power. There is always an excessive component that can both 
frustrate and paralyze the system if uncovered or over-stressed, so 


21 «Heyes THI TOMbKO UTO 3aMeTHI, UTO A HETOAAM, IpesaTeb, IpOBOKATOp, H Mporee, 
mpouee?» (ibid., 267) 
22  «XypeHHTO MHe JOpor NOTOMY, 4TO HUKTO (jake A CaM) He 3HaeT, Tye KOHYaeTCA ero 


ynbi0Ka H HaunMHaetcs Madoc. (...) B Hem « Oosee uem rye-1u60 IpaBgzuB, 6e3 OOa3aTebCTB 
XOTb K<aKOl>-H<HOyAb>, XOTb HJLIIOZ0PHOH WesIbHOCTH» 
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to speak (Zizek 1991, 92-93). Therefore, as Alexei Monroe shrewdly 
observes, the process of overidentification is always entwined with 
the very opposite process, that of disidentification (47) or in Yurchak's 
terminology, decontextualization. In other words, the process of 
overidentification presupposes its antithetical side: “creating distance 
by approaching too closely.” (Monroe, 48)” By bringing to light the 
obscene super-ego of the system, over-identification undermines 
its most solid—and, at the same time, most perverse—foundations 
(ibid., 79). No wonder that deconstruction by overidentification— 
pioneered by Khurenito—becomes quite popular among twentieth- 
century tricksters: in this respect, among Khurenito’s followers 
one may list such diverse fictional and real-life characters as Ostap 
Bender, Andy Warhol, Dmitrii Prigov, late-Soviet Mit'ki and other 
practitioners of stiob, Laibach and NSK group, and Stephen Colbert. 
Khurenito’s overidentifications can be illustrated by his numerous 
provocations, such as: his Circle of Prostitutes in Aid of Society Ladies 
and his suggestion that prostitution be placed “amongst our most 
respectable institutions, on equal footing with the Senate, the stock 
exchange and the Academy of Arts” (1963: 75);** his creation of the 
fictitious state Labardan whose policy represents a sarcastic parody of 
the “humanist” and “just” wartime demands of the European states; 
and his collaboration with the Bolsheviks, including his decrees 
“exorcising... the phantom of personal freedom” (he placed sexual 
relationships under the control of the state and forbade the issuing of 
philosophical and theological books by the libraries in order “to avoid 
putting the brains of Soviet workers under unnecessary strain” [ibid., 
232]).%° In addition to this, Khurenito’s overidentifications with the 
grand narratives of modernity can be detected in: his demands to have 
all forms of art banned, except for those that have pragmatic value; his 


23 Monroe quotes Zizek’s article “Why are Laibach and NSK Not Fascists?,” M’ARS 
(1993): 4-5. 

24 = «(IIpocruryuua aBiaetTca OAHUM 43 HaMOosee APKUX BbIPAKeHUIi Hallleli KybTypbI, U 
A Ipefyiaraio He TOJIbKO He GopoTEcaA Cc Heli, HO MOCTaBHTb ee TO OxXpaHy MexKAyHaposHBIx 
3AKOHOB, OTHECTH ee K UHMCIy CaMBIX UTHMBIX YUPEXKTAeHUM HapaBHe c ceHaTOM, Oupxeli u 
Akajlemueli uckyccts.» (Erenburg, 72) 

25 “Jlo BprpaOoTKu WeHTpasIbHbIMM COBETCKUMH OpraHaMH eMHOrO WwiaHa POKAeHH Ha 
1919 Tr, 3alpelyaetca c 15-M Cc. M. rpaxkgqaHam r. KiHenIMbI uM ye3qa MpOu3BOAMTb 3a4uaTbA 
[...] B wemax 3kOHOMMM MO3rOB paOOTHHKOB, 43 OOMIecTBeHHOM OuOmMO0TeKH BpeMeHHO 
IpekpaltaeTca BbIqa4a KHUT PuNococKuUx u TeomoruueckHux.» (ibid., 238) 
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defense of war as the vehicle of progress; his praise for revolutionary 
terror and “the new society” charted by Schmidt, the fanatic of order; 
and his invention of super-weapons using “certain radiation effects of 
electric waves and radium” (ibid., 148), among other things. All of these 
and many others of Khurenito’s performances have one purpose only, 
namely to reveal through comical overidentification the absurdity of 
modernity’s goals and values, including such sanctimonious ones as 
Freedom, Civilization, Culture and most of all, Progress. 

In fact, Khurenito even overidentifies with the very idea of 
modernity. If we take the mythof modernity as signifying that whatever 
is new is by default “better,” “more” progressive, “more” desirable, or 
“more” justifiable, then Khurenito overidentifies with the very project 
of modernity because he does not just embrace the future, he goes 
so far as to detest the present, doing his best to destroy it literally: 
Khurenito “taught us to hate the present and, in order that our hatred 
should be strong and hot, he opened before our thrice astonished eyes 
a chink of the door leading to the great and inescapable tomorrow,” 
(ibid., 10)”° says Ehrenburg. In other words, modernity’s tomorrow, 
as justified by the idea of progress, brings death to everything that is 
dear and vital today. The image of the future derived from this vision 
is apocalyptic indeed, and the apocalypse appears as the inevitable 
result of the modern concept of history. When picking up Mr. Cool, 
just because the latter is utterly vile, Khurenito further justifies the 
logic of his choice by explicitly pointing out: “Remember, we want to 
destroy everything. Cool is first-class heavy artillery.” (ibid., 34) In 
the same vein, Khurenito enthusiastically praises the Cheka terror 
in a way reminiscent of Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor for lifting the 
yoke of freedom: 


You are the greatest liberators of mankind, for the 
yoke you bring is a most excellent one, not of gilt but 
of iron, sturdy and well-made. [...]If you don’t shoot 
me [’ll collaborate with you to the full: that is, I shall 
destroy beauty and freedom of thought, feeling and 


26 = «...yaHJI HeHABHeTb HacToAIee, HU, UTOObI 9TA HEHABHCTH Oblia KpeliKa HW ropsya, OH 
IIpHOTKPbUI pes, HaMH, TpWKAbI H3yMJICHHBIMH, J{Bepb, Be/LyIUy!I0 B BeEIMKOe MH HEMHHYeMoe 
3aBTpa.» (ibid., 4) 
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action wherever I can in the name of a unified, lawful and 
correct organization of mankind [...] I beg of you do not 
trim your cudgel with violets! Your mission is a great and 
complicated one: to accustom men to their fetters until 


they come to regard them as a mother’s tender caress.” 
(ibid., 237-9)?” 


Thus, Khurenito—through the trickster’s ambivalent and artistic 
overidentifications—arrives at the same understanding of modern 
history, which was dramatically if not tragically epitomized by Walter 
Benjamin’s famous interpretation of Paul Klee’s Angle Novus as the 
modern angel of history: 


A Klee painting named ‘Angelus Novus’ shows an angel 
looking as though he is about to move away from 
something he is fixedly contemplating. His eyes are 
staring, his mouth is open, his wings are spread. This is 
how one pictures the angel of history. His face is turned 
toward the past. Where we perceive a chain of events, he 
sees one single catastrophe which keeps piling wreckage 
upon wreckage and hurls it in front of his feet. The angel 
would like to stay, awaken the dead, and make whole what 
has been smashed. But a storm is blowing from Paradise; 
it has got caught in his wings with such violence that the 
angel can no longer close them. The storm irresistibly 
propels him into the future to which his back is turned, 
while the pile of debris before him grows skyward. This 
storm is what we call progress. (Benjamin, 257-8) 


Khurenito is himself such “Angelus Novus’—albeit in the 
trickster’s rather than messianic attire. Quite fitting in this respect is 
an amazing anecdote recounted by Sloterdijk in his Critique of Cynical 
Reason about the famous English punk group, The Stranglers: 


27 “Bal yHuuTOKaeTe cBoOoszY, MosTOMy A MpHBeTcTByio Bac. BI BemMualiMHe 
ocBoOofsuTesM YerOBeuecTBa, HOO HeceTe eMy IIpeKpacHOe HI, He 30JIOUeHOE, HO 2*KeETIe3HOE, 
comujHoe MU OpraHu30BaHHoe <...> YMosIAIO Bac, He yKpallalite nManmku duanouKkamu! 
Benuka  C102%KHA Balla MUCCHA — IPHYAIUTb YeIOBeKa HACTOJIbKO K KOOAKaM, UTOOKI OHH 
Ka3aJIdCb CMY HEXKHbIMU OObATHAMH Matepu.” (ibid., 244-5) 
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A short time ago, the leader of the English punk group, 
The Stranglers, celebrated the neutron bomb ina frivolous 
interview because it is what can set a nuclear war into 
action. ‘Miss Neutron, I love you.’ Here he had found the 
point where the cynicism of protesters coincides with the 
brazen-faced master cynicism of the strategists. What 
did he want to say? Look how wicked I can be? His smile 
was coquettish, nauseated, and ironically egoistic; he 
could not look the reporter in the face. As in a dream, 
he spoke past the camera for those who will understand 
him, the little, beautifully wicked punk devil who causes 
the world to rattle with unthinkable words. That is the 
language of a consciousness that earlier perhaps did not 
mean to be so wicked. But now, since the show demands 
it, not only is it unhappy, it also wants to be unhappy. In 
this way misery can be outdone. The last act of freedom is 
used to will what is terrifying. (Sloterdijk, 127) 


Even though Sloterdijk does not explicitly mention the concept of 
overidentification, he actually provides a brilliant example of it. If the 
last act of resistance is to will what is terrifying, then Khurenito’s 
modus operandi seems to be quite along The Strangler’s line: “Miss 
Neutron, I love you.” His variation on the same theme might be 
something like: “the war [is] not merely a step, [but] a leap into the 
future.” (1963: 193) Indeed, the ultimate kynical trickster’s act of 
liberty is to identify with what is most terrifying and dismantle it by 
doing so. 

Khurenito’s overidentifications foreshadow postmodernism since 
they are based on the deconstruction of binary oppositions, be they 
the opposition of good and evil, progress and regress, civilization 
and barbarism, sacred and profane, family and prostitution, war 
and peace, the revolutionary utopia of universal happiness and the 
concentration camp, discipline and chaos, etc. The deconstructive 
effect of the overidentification directly derives from the cynical 
character of modern ideologies as defined by Zizek: in the 20"-century 
phase of modernity dominated by the cynical reason, ideology no 
longer can be defined (after Adorno) as: 
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a system which makes a claim to the truth—that is, 
which is not simply a lie but a lie experienced as truth, 
a lie which pretends to be taken seriously. Totalitarian 
ideology no longer has this pretension. It is no longer 
meant, even by its authors, to be taken seriously—its 
status is just that of a means of manipulation, purely 
external and instrumental; its rule is secured not by its 
truth-value but by simple extra-ideological violence and 
promise of gain. (1991: 30) 


Therefore, the overidentification breaks the backbone of the 
cynical “social contract” and forces the ideology to expose its lies 
through absurdist comical spectacles. Furthermore, although 
Erenburg had written his novel before the emergence of the full- 
fledged totalitarian regimes, Khulio Khurenito’s trickery directed 
against various ideological constructs—political and moral, capitalist 
and communist—vividly proves that cynical reason lies in the core of 
any modern ideology, not only totalitarian ones. 

This vision is deeply embedded in the novel’s intellectual plot-line. 
The catastrophic events experienced by the novel’s characters—as well 
as by the entire European civilization—seem to “follow” Khurenito’s 
method: modernity deconstructs itself while trying to overidentify 
with its ideological discourses. The war, the concentration camps, the 
revolution and the “Red terror”—all of these episodes demonstrate 
the effects of these overidentifications. 

Thus, the celebrations accompanying WWI clearly illustrate the 
illusory nature of the borderline between culture and barbarity: in 
the former case, a necklace made of human teeth—a gift from Aisha, 
who gathered them from fallen soldiers—decorates the monument 
to the “Champion of the Civilization.” Aisha’s necklace as a sarcastic 
symbol of civilization will reappear in the scene that takes place in 
the German concentration camp, only to further problematize the 
distinction between barbarity and civilization: there, in the camp, 
a naive Aisha tells the Germans about his trophy. As a result, they 
“gave Aisha a merciless beating, breaking his pride and joy, the 
Ultima [prosthetic] arm—and were going to shoot him but changed 
their minds and set about photographing him instead, and exhibiting 
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him to various Swedes and Dutchman as an example of cruelty and 
barbarism.” (1963: 204—205)8 

Analogically, during the scenes of the Russian revolution, one 
slogan is immediately replaced by another, opposite in meaning, the 
call to brotherhood leads to a massive melee, and the “kingdom of 
freedom” is glorified in a Cheka prison by a Cheka officer, while Mr. 
Cool’s capitalist projects appear to be most successful in a Soviet 
concentration camp. 

The similarity between Khurenito’s method of provocations and 
the “deconstructive” effects that historical catastrophes produce 
on cynical societies testifies, on the one hand, to the adequacy of 
his strategy to the historical condition captured by the novel, but 
on the other hand, it also demonstrates the radical chasm that 
separates the kynic and the cynical world. The main difference 
between Khurenito’s intellectual revolution and the effects war and 
revolution have on cynical societies lies in the direction of further 
transformations: Khurenito multiplies viewpoints, discursive 
possibilities, and scenarios, etc., while the cynical societies, tired of 
chaos and catastrophes, tend to mask their chaotic tendencies under 
a simulacrum of order and unified progress. Much like Sloterdijk’s 
Critique of Cynical Reason, Erenburg’s Khulio Khurenito strikingly 
demonstrates how this masking generates what can retrospectively 
be defined as fascism or totalitarianism. 


WHY DID KHURENITO DECIDE TO DIE? 
It is the resonance between the trickster’s overidentifications and 
the self-deconstructing “logic of history” that allows Erenburg 
to bring forward a proto-fascist potential hidden in humane and 
civilized modern discourses, and in so doing, the author—together 
with his protagonist—plays a trick not only on the novel’s heroes 
but also on the novel’s readers. Perhaps the most illuminating 
example of this effect can be detected in Khurenito’s announcement 
in chapter 11, inviting the public to attend “Solemn Performances of 


28 «Alinty HemjaqHo u30u7M, CIOMaB ero ropfocTb HU payOcTb — pyky “YubTuMa”, HOTOM 
XOTEJIM PaCCTPeJIATh HM He PaccTpeAAIIM IMUIb MOTOMY, YTO HayamM PoTorpadupoBatTs u 
TOKa3bIBaTb Pa3zJIM4YHbIM PosAHALAaM WIM WBesaM Kak OOpa3er BapBapcrTsBa.» (ibid., 211). 
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the Destruction of the Tribe of Judas which will take place shortly in 
Budapest, Kiev, Jaffa, Algiers and many other places,” the program 
of which will include “apart from the traditional pogroms—a public 
favorite—a series of historical reconstructions in the spirit of the age, 
e.g., burning of Jews, burying same alive, sprinkling of fields with 
Jewish blood, as well as modern methods of ‘evacuation, ‘removal of 
suspicious elements, etc., etc.... Time and place will be announced 
later. Entrance free.” (ibid., 111)? Although these ghastly visions 
were suggested to Erenburg by actual pogroms he lived through in 
1918-19 while in Kiev, they also, with shocking precision, predict 
the Holocaust. The flamboyantly theatrical character of Khurenito’s 
announcement is indicative of the overidentification: the concealed 
anti-Semitism ingrained in cynical modernity is presented by 
him through shameless provocation, thus revealing the medieval 
underpinnings of modernity’s humanism. 

Certainly, Erenburg could not know about the prophetic effect of 
this provocation, but he made sure to demonstrate how Khurenito’s 
“invitation” comes to life in the chapters to follow, especially while 
depicting the Russian Revolution and the “revolutionary masses,” like 
those portrayed in chapter 28: 


According to them, God did not exist, having been 
invented by the priests for the purpose of funerals, 
weddings and other ceremonies requiring paying the 
clergy, but the churches should be left standing, for 
what sort of village was it that had no church? It would 
be better still to kill all the Jews. As for those who were 
against the communists ... not enough of them had 
been killed yet, and there would have to be more done 
in that way. But it wouldn’t do any harm to knock a few 


29 «B Hefamekom OyfyUIeM COCTOATCA TOP?KeCTBeHHbIe CeaHCbl yHHUTORKeHHA 
eBpelickoro nziemeHu B byganemte, Kuese, Adde, Au2Kupe HW BO MHOFMX MHBIX MECTAaX. 
B uporpamMmy BolifyT, KpoMe w3I00NeHHbIX yBaxkKaeMOl WyONMKOM TpagqMuMOHHbIx 
MOrpOMOB, pecTaBpHpoBaHHble B Ayxe DIOXH COKMKeHHE eBpeeB, 3aKalIbIBaHHe UX 
2KUBbeEM B 3eMJIIO, OMPbICKUBAHHe MoOel eBpelicKOli KpOBbIO, a TAaK2Ke HOBbIe IPHeMbI 
“gBakyalun”, “OUMCTKH OT NOAO3PUTEJIbHBIX JIEMeHTOB” H Ip., mp. ... O Mecte u BpeMeHu 
6OyneT OObaBseHO Ocobo. Bxoy SecrmaTHbIi.» (ibid., 110) 
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communists either.” (ibid., 258)*° 


If Khurenito’s provocation in chapter 11 is met by his audience 
indignantly, later in the novel much more real, and no less terrifying, 
manifestations of anti-Semitism do not incite any protests 
whatsoever. Even Ehrenburg learns to react to the constant danger 
of being killed as a Jew in a mundane—and kynical! —manner: “One 
night some officers stopped me in the street, ‘Halt! Are you a Yid?’ In 
reply I swore, juicily and going into great detail, just like a shoemaker 
in Dorogomilovo might swear when he’s been paid for an order and 
had a bit to drink. This seemed convincing, and they let me go.” (ibid., 
283)" 

Equally symptomatic are repetitions invariably associated with 
acts of violence, which pepper the adventures of the Teacher and his 
disciples: two times they are placed into a concentration camp—the 
first time in a German one, the second time a Soviet one—and both 
times Karl Schmidt appears to be in charge of their incarceration 
(which does not relieve their destiny). Khurenito and Ehrenburg are 
arrested by the Cheka twice, and even put into the same prison both 
times. The illuminating description of Yelizavetgrad appears in the 
novel’s final chapter (31): it is a town in which political regimes alter 
with an annoying regularity during the Civil War; however, no matter 
who controls the town, the Bolsheviks, the Whites, “just Ukrainians, 
Ukrainian Socialists, just Socialists, Anarchists, Poles, and not less 
than three dozen major atamans” (ibid., 279), the routine of violence 
remains the same: 


The townspeople, liberated every week from one yoke 
or another, did not even notice it, for the actions of 
the tyrants and the liberators were surprisingly alike. 
... Besides, the tradition of places proved stronger than 


30  «Tocmoga 6ora, 10 ux cIOBaM, He MMeJI0Cb, H BbIyMaH OH ToMaMu AIA Tpe6, HO epKBu 
OCTaBMTb HY2KHO, KaKoe 2Ke 3TO ce0 6e3 xpama Oombero? Eme syle mepepesaTb %KUJOB. 
Koropbie mpoTus OosIbIeBHKOB... UX MaJIO ellje pesasIH, CHoBa Ipusetca. Ho KOMMYHUCTOB 
TOxKe BbIpesaTb He Memlaer.» (ibid., 266) 

31  « Kak-ro HOUbIO MeHA Ha yIMIe OcTaHOBUNM BOeHHBIe. “Cro! Tar xug?” B orper 
A BbIpyrasicd; COUHO MU OOCTOATeNbHO, Kak pyraioTca B JjoporomMusioBe cfaBIIMe 3aKa3 
callOxKHUKH. ITO WOKa3aslOCb YOCAMTEJIbHBIM, HM MeHA OTITycTUIH.» (ibid., 291) 
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human change: the furnished rooms which had housed 
the Cheka were later used by the ‘counter-intelligence’ 
and all ten subsequent institutions of the same kind. 
The prison went on being the prison, though people who 
put others in it were always being put in it themselves: 
it did not become a musical academy or kinder-garden 
for all that. Even the shootings were carried out on the 
same traditional waste ground behind the prison. Each 
successive regime, as it came in, issued laws on the 
freedom and inviolability of the individual and the death 
penalty for the slightest expression of dissatisfaction 
with that freedom. Then, for the duration of their 
short existence, they would hasten to ‘establish normal 
living, i.e., rob the greatest possible number of Jewish 
watchmakers and shoot all persons with unprepossessing 
faces or ill-sounding surnames. (ibid., 280)*? 


The routinization of violence, the transformation of brutality into 
the everyday norm, was predicted by Khurenito much earlier in the 
novel, as the main outcome of the war experience: “It isn’t that people 
have adjusted themselves to war, but the war had adjusted itself for 
people. From a hurricane it has become merely a disagreeable draught 
... As for putting the end to this adjusted, established war, you can’t do 
it... The war will change its forms, like a stream that sometimes runs 
underground ... The war’ll cease to be war, it will install itself cleverly 
in men’s hearts, so that the town boundary, the bedroom threshold, 


32 «OcBoOoxqaeMble exKeHEeCIbHO OT ra OObIBATeNM JaxKe He 3aMeUaIIM BTOFO, TaK Kak 
nelicrpua “tupaHos” u “ocpobog_uTesen” Obiiu AO yAMBUTeIbHOTO CXOJ{HBI Mexy coool, 
IIpHTOM OfeTHI BCe ObVIN OAMHAKOBO, AOHAIMBaA Cepble WIMHeEIM WapcKoH apmuu. Kpome 
TOTO, CKa3bIBaJIMCh TpayWWu MecT: B MeOJIMpOBaHHbIX KOMHAaTAax, Tye MoMelanacb Uexa, 
pa3MecTuacb KOHTppa3Beyka MW BCe JeCATh TocwesyIoulMx yapexseHul OfHOposHOrO 
xapakTepa. TiopbMa OcTaBalacb TIOPbMOM, XOTA B Hee IIPHBOAMIM Tex, KTO BYepa elle caM 
MIpHBOAWI B Hee CMYTbAHOB,- HH KOHCepBaTopHeli, HM eTCKUM CayOM OHA He CTAHOBMIACb. 
Jlaxke paccTpeiuBasu Ha TOM 2Ke TpayMUMOHHOM Iycrbipe, Wo3aqu octpora. Bce, upHxoyaA, 
M13/1aBaJIH 3aKOHBI O CBOOO/e MH HEMPHKOCHOBEHHOCTH JIM4HOCTH, BBOAHIIM ocayHOe NOO*KeHHE 
WM CMepTHy!0 Ka3Hb 3a Masleliliiee BbIPaxKeHHe HEAOBOJILCTBA JapOBaHHON cBobosOH. 3acum, 
B TeyeHHe KpaTKOM MOTBIIbKOBOM 2KM3HH, Cel “HalaqUTb HOPMaJIbHyl0 2KH3Hb”, TO 
eCTb OrpaOuTb Kak MO2KHO Goble EBPeliCKHX UACOBUIMKOB H YCIeTb PaccTpeJATh BCeX JIMI C 
HeCHMUaTHUHbIMH (U3HOHOMHAMH HIM c HeOaro3ByYHbIMU damusHaMu.» (ibid., 287) 
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will become the fronts.” (ibid., 163)*? Contemporary historians agree 
with Khurenito: this very routinization of violence he speaks about 
proves to be the most fertile soil for Nazism and Soviet communism 
alike.*4 

All these and other similar examples of normalized violence 
in the novel may be identified as the stabilization of the liminal 
state—something that Khurenito tried to achieve by his provocation. 
The modern history following his “prompts” had performed this 
total “liminalization” in a global context, yet despite Khurenito’s 
expectations, this process did not lead intellectual liberation from 
stale dogmas and absurd beliefs: the dogmas and beliefs changed 
and multiplied, but new ideologies born from the state of liminality 
methodically reproduce the same repressions which the revolutions 
tried to eliminate. As aresult, both in Nazism and Soviet communism, 
the modern cynicism acquired more brutal and bloody forms; now, 
after the catastrophic war and consequent revolutions, modernity 
already knows about chaos hidden underneath its grand narratives 
and tries to smother it once and forever. 

The story of Khurenito’s performances and provocations, death 
included, amidst progressively normalizing violence refutes rather 
than supports Sloterdijk’s assumption that “cynicism can only be 
stemmed by cynicism...” (194). As Erenburg’s novel demonstrates, 
this effect can be achieved only temporarily and locally; yet even the 
most skillful of tricksters—even the Great Provocateur!—cannot 
stop the logical evolution of cynical reason towards different forms 
of fascism; the tendency, not invariably but frequently, stemming 
from the routinization of violence and the stabilization of the 


33 «He si0fu upucnocobusucr K BoliHe, BOHa Ipucnocobusacb K OAAM. V3 yparana 
OHa IipeBpaTusacb B CKBO3HAK. ... 3aTO YHHYTOKUTh ITY UpHcuocoOuBIyOCcA BOTHY 
Heb3a. [...] Ona OyeT MeEHATb CBOM C(OpMBI, Kak pydeli, MOpOl CKpbIBAaTbCA MOA 3emseli 
M HalOMMHAaTb WO OTBPaTHTeIbHOCTH TporaTesbHbI Mup. ... BoiHa He OyfeT BOMHOI, 
oHa yMeso paccocetca 10 cepAljaM; orpafla ropofla, 3a60p 4oMa, Mopor KOMHAaTbI CTaHyT 
dpontamu.» (ibid., 167) 

34 For instance, the similarity between Nazi and Soviet politics of violence is defined 
as the following: “Mass violence is not simply a matter of police or other repressive state 
organs. ... It would seem that ‘initiatives from below’ and public participation or support 
were important as well, such as what could be called a given polity’s ‘overall acclimation 
to violence, a factor related to that polity’s recent experience of war, revolution, and 
counterrevolution” (Gerlach and Werth, 172). 
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liminal condition in society. This is why the normalization of violent 
liminality fails to erase the “universal diffuse cynicism” against 
which Khulio’s personal revolution was intended. Rather, it produces 
a new, much more terrifying type of cynic: a clerk-murderer, the 
flexible cog of modernity based on the utopia of homogeneity and its 
flipside—hatred towards multiplicity of truths: “In my last hours,” 
says Khurenito right before his death, “I should like to see something 
else, the next stage, the thing still shrouded in mist. Here comes a 
man with a pile of papers. On his hip, in a special pocket, he carries 
a Browning. Don’t be afraid, he isn’t a bandit, he’s an honest official. 
This morning having typed something under a serial number, he has 
shot a man who has disagreed with him on some issue or another. 
Now he has dined and is briskly walking to a meeting” (1963: 300).°° 
The similarity of this apparition with the socio-psychological type 
epitomized by Hannah Arendt in Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report 
on the Banality of Evil (1963), is just stunning. When foreseeing this 
outcome of the modernity’s catastrophes, Khurenito refuses to live 
and decides to allow himself be killed. The logic behind this seemingly 
irrational decision is quite obvious: if the cynical subject who is 
mundanely performing the role of a murderer for the sake of social 
homogeneity, is indeed a “new man,” then the trickster’s kynical 
revolution had failed. 

At the same time, Khurenito’s death for the pair of boots defies any 
“great ideals” for which a person should sacrifice his or her life, thus 
challenging any myth-making, including the Christian, and raising 
the Great Provocateur’s final trick as the fully embodied kynical act of 
freedom from the “logic of history” driven by cynical adaptations to 
the increasing violence of modernity. In confrontation with new/old 
cynical grand narratives generated by the routinization of violence, 
Khurenito does not want to die for any purpose, truth, or symbol, thus 
elevating his la raison de Déat, or even himself as a sacrificial victim, 
to the “absolute” level. In this he foreshadows the self-destructive 
freedom epitomized by another tragic trickster—Venichka in Moskva- 


35 «... Mue xouerca B WOCMesHue MOH YacbI Wposperb UHOEe, clesyroulee, TyMaHHOe. Bor 
WeT WeNOBeK C Halkol 6ymar. Y Hero c3aj{u B KapMaue OpayuuHTr. He OoliTech, 9TO He OaHAUT, 
HO 4eCTHBIM YHHOBHUK. YTpoOM OH OTCTy4aJI HEITO Ha MalllMHKe 3a HOMepOM H paccTpeAr 
yeylopeka, C HMM HecorsiacHoro. Ceiituac oH MoObesa U Gos”po user Ha 3acefaHue.» (ibid., 
207) 
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Petushki (see chapter 5) and by this connects to the future history of 
Russian postmodernism, in which Moskva-Petushki had become one 
of the “foundational” texts. Apparently, the foundations of Russian 
postmodernism were already laid by the Great Provocateur. 
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CHAPTER 3 


OSTAP BENDER: THE KING IS BORN 


Dvenadtsat’ stuliev (The Twelve Chairs, 1928) and Zolotoi telenok (The 
Golden Calf, 1931, Soviet book edition 1933), by Ilya II’f and Evgenii 
Petrov, hold a unique place in Soviet culture. Although incorporated 
into the official canon of Socialist Realist satire (a phenomenon whose 
very existence was constantly put into question), the books “became a 
pool of quotes for several generations of Soviet intellectuals, who found 
the diptych to be a nearly overt travesty of propagandistic formulae, 
newspaper slogans, and the dictums of the founders of ‘Marxism- 
Leninism.’ Paradoxically, this ‘Soviet literary classic’ was read as anti- 
Soviet literature.” (Odesskii and Feldman, 6) 

As Mikhail Odesskii and David Feldman (12-25) have shown, 
Dvenadtsat’ stuliev was commissioned to Valentin Kataev and his 
“brigade” in 1927 by Vladimir Narbut, editor-in-chief of the journal 
30 days, which serialized the novel throughout the first half of 1928. 
Narbut also was a director of a major publishing house, “Zemlia i 
Fabrika” (“Land and Factory”), which released the novel in book form 
after the journal publication. Kataev, already a recognized writer, 
invited two young journalists into his “brigade,” his brother Petrov 
and Il’f—an old acquaintance from Odessa and a colleague at the 
newspaper Gudok (Train Whistle) where Kataev had also worked in the 
past—letting them develop his story of a treasure hidden inside one 
chair of a dining room set. However, once Kataev had ascertained that 
the co-authors were managing fine without a “master’s oversight,” the 
older brother left the group and the agreement with the journal and 
publisher was passed on to II’f and Petrov. As Odesskii and Feldman 
suggest, Kataev purposefully acted as the project’s “locomotive” by 
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securing a contract for the unfinished novel in his name and then 
passing it on to his co-authors. These researchers also show that the 
novel was commissioned as part of the campaign against Trotskyism, 
waged by the “Stalin wing” throughout 1927. The pretense of attacking 
Trotskyism gave Il’f and Petrov free reign to mock NEP (which Trotsky 
actively defended) and left-wing ideology. Later the authors excised 
a number of chapters which related to Trotskyism too directly, as the 
subject lost its relevance with the onset of the attack on Bukharin, 
Stalin’s past ally, and the “right opposition” in 1928. Generally 
speaking, these events benefited the novel as they involuntarily 
broadened the scope and focus of the satire from mere Trotskyism 
to include “real socialism” and Soviet ideological language. Of course, 
even the first novel went far beyond the boundaries of the politically 
motivated commission, mostly thanks to the figure of Ostap Bender. It 
was Bender who filled II’f and Petrov’s novels with his own, alternative 
and unorthodox, ideology: himself embodying the discourse of total 
irony and kynical trickery as a form of social resistance and even a type 
of romantic pose, which was later inherited by several generations of 
Soviet readers. 

The novel's first critics sensed this. It is no accident that Soviet 
criticism of the 1920s and 30s at first accused II’f and Petrov’s novels 
of “thematic pettiness” (melkotem’e) and “insufficiently profound 
hatred for the class enemy.” For instance, Dvenadtsat’ stuliev provoked 
criticism along the lines of: “... By laughing at the nincompoopery of 
daily life and speaking ironically of the representatives of philistinism, 
the novel does not rise to the height of satire... the authors passed real 
life by—it is not reflected in their observations, their artistic lens only 
caught the types who are leaving the stage of life: the doomed, ‘former 
people.” (Sitkov, 38) Even after favorable publications in Literaturnaia 
gazeta, such as an article by Anatolii Tarasenkov that took Dvenadtsat’ 
stuliev beyond the dangerous discussion on the necessity of satire in 
a perfect Soviet society (Tarasenkov), II’f and Petrov’s novel instilled 
unease in the Soviet official organs. It is a small wonder, then, that 
Zolotoi telenok, after the initial (abridged) publication in serial form in 
1931, was released as a novel in Germany, Austria, the U.S. and England 
two years prior to the first book edition in the USSR. The publication 


1 See: Zorich, Selivanovskii, Troshchenko. 
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would not have occurred at all if Gorky had not pressed A.S. Bubnov, 
the then People’s Commissar of Enlightenment.’ Anatolii Lunacharsky 
(a former Commissar of Enlightenment) supplied a foreword to the 
American edition in which he described Ostap Bender in the following 
words: “This unusually dexterous, daring, ingenious, and, in his own 
way, great-hearted rogue, Bender, who showers derisions, aphorisms, 
paradoxes around him, seems the only real person in the midst of 
these microscopic vipers [the novel’s characters—ordinary Soviet 
‘philistines’]... This Bender is more attractive and more human than 
those who surround him. His band is lost in the rays of light shed by 
its talented leader who is almost a genius.” (Lunacharsky, xvii) Having 
said that, Lunacharsky carefully disclaimed: “... Further sympathy for 
such a type [Ostap Bender] assumes the natures of anarchism.” (ibid., 
Xvili) 


1. Ostap Bender and Koreyko by Kukryniksy 


The response of the critics of the 1960s—70s to the renewed interest 
in Il’f and Petrov’s diptych and the new popularity of its protagonist, 
who was to become a real hero for the new generation, did not add 
much to Lunacharsky’s duality. Thus, Abram Vulis, in the first book 
written about II’f and Petrov, argues that the authors “underestimated 


2 See about this in Munblit and Raskin, 209. 
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the attractiveness of this, essentially negative character who was 
armed with their fabulous irony” (Vulis, 270), while Ostap’s “negative” 
characteristics derive from the fact that “rejecting both Soviet power 
and its enemies, Bender finds a place between two warring forces.” 
(idem., 278) Vladimir Sappak formulated a similar idea in “Manichean” 
terms: Bender is “a negative character who fulfils a positive function. 
[...] His ability to see the real value of things [...] his talent for ridicule, 
mockery and parody towards everything that deserves to be ridiculed, 
constitutes the immense positive charge carried by Ostap Bender...” 
(Sappak, 123)? 
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2. Ostap Bender by Kukryniksy 


Yurii Shcheglov and Alexander Zholkovsky were the first critics to 
dispense with this awkward interpretational construct. In Shcheglov’s 
view, the character Bender is formed at the intersection of two 


3 Somewhat similar interpretation of Ostap is presented in Ianovskaia, 94-107. 
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archetypal models: the rogue and the “demonic hero.” Bender’s roguish 
genealogy is self-evident—the scholar indicates numerous parallels 
with the characters of Mark Twain, O. Henry’s “noble conmen,” some 
of Chaplin’s heroes, Babel’s Benya Krik, Bulgakov’s Ametistov (also 
see Likhachev), as well as older examples of rogues from Lazarillo de 
Tormes and Gil Blas de Santillane, to Gogol’s Chichikov and Dickens’s 
Mr. Alfred Jingle, and Sam Weller from The Pickwick Papers.* 

All the same, Ostap’s intellectual brilliance, the virtuosity of his 
parodic aphoristic formulae, his masterful manipulation of linguistic 
stereotypes, his aptitude at momentarily recognizing people’s 
weaknesses and exploiting them for his own benefit, multiplied by 
his charm, all bring him into the “scattered family of intellectually 
sophisticated heroes, rising above the ‘crowd’ and lonely atop their 
Olympus... Such a hero habitually gives himself the right to dispose 
of ‘little people’ and their lives as cheap material for his titanic 
experiments... In less appealing variations he exhibits such traits as 
emptiness, cynicism, a mockery of everything and all, and the Devil’s 
famous lack of a stable character, his endless multiplicity of masks 
and guises.” (Shcheglov, 31) A few years before Shcheglov, Maya 
Kaganskaia, and Zeev Bar-Sella demonstrated parallels between Ostap 
and Bulgakov’s Woland (see Kaganskaia and Bar-Sella). Shcheglov and 
Lurie point at a resemblance between Ostap and Erenburg’s Khulio 
Khurenito (“the great provocateur”—“the great combinator”) and even 
Sherlock Holmes (death and resurrection; the likeness in plot between 
“Six Napoleons” and Dvenadtsat’ stuliev was noticed as early as in 1929 
[Kashintsev]). 

Though presented ironically, Bender’s romanticism and sometimes 
“demonism” is apparent in several of his features and particularly 
evident in Zolotoi telenok; examples include Ostap’s resurrection after 
the finale of Dvenadtsat’ stuliev, his agency’s specialization in “horns 
and hooves,” his debate with the catholic priests over Kozlevich’s soul 
(analogous to his tormenting Father Fyodor in the first novel), and 
his tragic defeat during the crossing of the Dniestr—the mythological 
boundary between this world and the other—completing the 
realization of Bender’s own maxim that “the ice is moving”; this scene 


4 Viktor Shklovsky was one of the first to detect the genealogy of Ostap in rogue novels. 
See Shklovsky, 1934. 
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is comparable to the “infernal” depiction of the Crimean earthquake 
which accompanies the loss of hope for the recovery of the 11% chair 
in the second-to-last chapter of Dvenadtsat’ stuliev. 

However, both as the rogue and as the “demonic” hero, embodying 
a philosophical superiority over the “crowd,” Ostap appears as the sole 
free character in the whole Soviet world. Shcheglov suggests that in II’f 
and Petrov’s novels the characters’ involvement in the utopian project 
of building the communist future serves as the main criterion for their 
aesthetic evaluation by the authors (22-24). This principle of aesthetic 
evaluation, however, does not appear to extend to Ostap (at least 
until the finale of Zolotoi telenok). His virtuoso juggling of masks, his 
glorious disdain for all things Soviet (“Building socialism bores me”® 
[2009: 58]), his principled refusal to engage with the collective utopia 
and focus on his personal quest instead does not undermine Ostap’s 
charm in the least, but rather testifies to his artistry and intellectual 
superiority. 

Furthermore, as Shcheglov shows, Ostap mocks the old pre- 
revolutionary and the new Soviet symbols, discourses and ideas in 
equal measure: “Bureaucracy, slogans, ideological campaigns, the 
domestic chaos of contemporary Russia are, for Ostap, merely the 
various forms and faces of universal stupidity on par with monarchist 
plots, the squabbles of communal life and personal eccentricities, such 
as Ellochka’s competition with fashionable foreign lionesses... Perhaps 
for socialism it is this failure to distinguish the Soviet from the rest 
that constitutes the most hurtful aspect of Bender’s ridicule” (45). 

Alexander Zholkovsky also proposes interpreting Ostap as a 
paradoxical poet of individual freedom: 


The official view on individual rights (the collective is 
all, the individual—nothing, morally suspect, and most 
likely criminal) is inseparably intertwined with the 
Western view, furthermore both are extolled and mocked, 
perhaps even with a certain spiritual advantage in the 
West’s favor. Ostap walks through the Soviet world like a 
certain knight of the bourgeois image, deriving his values, 
Don Quixote-like, from an idealized historical past, but 


5 «Mue cky4Ho crpouts coumamusm» (II’f and Petrov 1995b: 25). 
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appearing a head above his surroundings. It is not only, as 
is sometimes written, that Ostap is a charming criminal, 
but that he is a charming individualist, at his limit—a 
charming anti-Soviet, though this charm is offered with a 
heavy pro-Soviet flavor. (49-50) 


This last paradox points at Ostap’s ability to create or call into life 
certain anti-structural elements within the very system, in other words, 
to perform one of the most significant functions of the trickster.® 


OSTAP AS TRICKSTER 
Just like the other characters discussed in this study, Bender 
represents only certain aspects of the trickster archetype, reducing 
or altogether effacing other components. The traits that are most 
defining of Il’f and Petrov’s hero are: ambivalence in union with 
liminality, artistry and vitality that are inseparable from a very 
specific sense of the sacred. 

Ambivalence/liminality. Even the brief history of Ostap 
Bender’s reception and interpretation cited above, illustrates the 
ambivalence of his image. This ambivalence is also validated by 
Ostap’s position within the system of characters in both novels. The 
diptych presents Ostap in the company of tricksters who belong to a 
lower order than he does. On the one hand, the others double some 
of Ostap’s isolated features; on the other hand, they accentuate his 
superiority. Bender’s intellectual power and multifacetedness, as 
well as his animal vitality and artistic flexibility, stand out when 
he is contrasted with Vorobianinov, while his resemblance to this 
character affords Ostap a certain aristocratism. By the novel’s end, 
Vorobianinov comes to resemble Ostap, although he acquires only 
“the traits of determination and cruelty.” (1992: 386)’. By killing 
Ostap, Kisa loses the remnants of his own humanity: “It was an 
insane, impassioned wild cry—the cry of a she-wolf shot through the 


6 For a detailed analysis of Soviet and post-Soviet critical responses to the character of 
Ostap Bender from the 1920s to the 2000s see in Fisher, 142-220. 

7  «B xapakrepe NOABHIMCb He CBOLCTBeEHHbIe CMY PaHbIe YePTbI PeMIMTeIbHOCTH U 
2#ecToKocTH» (1995a: 402). 
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body...”® (1992: 394) At the same time Bender, although sacrificed, 
not only secures the reader’s compassion, but even resurrects 
himself in the next novel, as though a god defying death. Ostap’s 
three partners in Zolotoi telenok, clearly below him with respect 
to wit and talent, only highlight Bender’s superiority through 
their adoration and failures alike. At the same time they really do 
become his “milk brothers”: Shura Balaganov accentuates Ostap’s 
strength and youthfulness, Kozlevich brings out Ostap’s “angelic” 
side, and Panikovsky, the “demonic.” It is also possible to detect in 
Ostap’s “milk brothers” representation of three cultural/religious 
traditions—Russian/Orthodox (Balaganov), Jewish (Panikovsky), 
and Polish/Catholic (Kozlevich)—which, on the one hand, adds 
a sense of universalism to the representation of Ostap, and on 
the other, emphasizes his position as a liminal mediator situated 
“betwixt and between.” 

Ostap acts as a mediator between various—social, cultural, and 
geographical—spheres of the Soviet world, and this function of 
his becomes the axis of both novels. As a mediator, Ostap Bender is 
himself inevitably liminal. His liminality is accentuated by his unclear 
social status and education; certainly he is a “gentleman of the road” 
in the proper sense. Curiously, in a world where one’s class origins are 
decisive, Ostap turns this, seemingly predetermined, identity into a 
game: my father, he would say, “was a Turkish citizen,” (1992: 340, 2009: 
58)° his mother “a countess who lived off labor-less profits,”?° and he is 
repeatedly—albeit ironically—called by authors a “descendant of the 
janissaries” (potomok ianycharov). The sum of these pseudo-romantic 
quotations transfers the very question of “social origins” to a literary 
or fantastic dimension." 

At the same time, while functioning beyond the bounds of the 


8  «Kpnk ero, OelleHbIi, cTpacTHbIii H AUKUI, - KPHK WpocrpesieHHOM HaBbIIeT BOJTIHIBI...» 
(ibid., 408). 

9 «Orel... ObWI Typel{Ko-ofaHHbii» (1995a: 366)», «Bb y MeHA Mata, TypelKuit 
mosaHHblit...» (1995b: 25). 

10 «Mar... 6piia rpadbuveii u Kua HETpyAOBbIMU JOxoamu» (1995a: 366). 

11 Mikhail Odesskii and David Feldman decipher “the Turkish origin” as a non- 
ambiguous indication of Bender being a Jew, since Jews from Odessa frequently accepted 
the Turkish citizenship in order to save their children from Russian discrimination and, 
most importantly, from the recruitment to the Russian army (see their commentary in II’f 
and Petrov 1997: 467). 
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text, as a personage belonging to both the official and the unofficial 
subcultures, Ostap mediates between the symbolic planes of the Soviet 
ideological discourses and the concrete social experience of Soviet 
people. Bender’s quasi-legitimate presence in the Socialist Realist canon 
points at certain voids, certain liminal zones of indeterminacy within 
the Soviet discourse. We will return to the contents of these uncertain 
zones, noting for the moment that in the diptych, Bender frequently 
creates artificial, although clearly liminal, situations—something that 
naturally follows from his function as a trickster-mediator. 

A particularly telling example of a liminal situation is found in 
the “Alliance of the Sword and the Plowshare” chapter in Dvenadtsat’ 
stuliev, formed by Ostap for the sole purpose of extracting money from 
the circle of Stargorod’s old elites, in order to pay for his wedding with 
M-me Gritsatsueva. At the meeting, Bender inundates those gathered 
with monarchist and “conspiratorial” formulae—for example: “You 
support Kirillov, I hope” (1992: 126); “Russia will not forget you” (ibid., 
127);” Which regiment were you in?” (ibid., 130); “The West will help 
us! Stand firm” (ibid., 130); “As a representative of private capital you 
cannot remain deaf to the pleas of the motherland” (ibid., 130-131); 
“\.[ warn you, we have a long reach.” (ibid., 131)'* At the same time, 
Ostap declares the meeting’s stated goal to be a charity collection for 
homeless children. This goal cannot be interpreted as “conspiratorial,” 
though it is packaged in the clichés of a pre-revolutionary and not at 
all Soviet liberal discourse: “It is only the young children, the waifs 
and strays, who are not looked after. These flowers of the street, or, as 
the white-collar proletarians call them, ‘flowers in asphalt, deserve a 
better lot. We must help them, gentlemen of the jury and, gentlemen 
of the jury, we will do so.” (ibid.,131-32)'* The meaning of the speech 
is deeply ambiguous; it may equally be read as a call for anti-Soviet 
activity and as proof of Bender’s and the entire “Alliance’s” political 


12 «Bb, Hafetocb, KupusIOBeIl?», « Poccua Bac He 3abyzeT!», BhI B KAKOM MOJIKy CIIWKUIIH? » 
«BbI JBOPAHMH?... Bar, Hajelocb, OCTaIMCcb UM H celuac? Kpenutecb», «Satay, HaM TMOMOxeT. 
Kpenutecb», «Bbr Kak WpefCTaBuTesb “acTHOrO KalluTayl He MOMKeTe OCTATbCA TJIyYXHM K 
CTOHAM POAHHBI», «... y Hac, Ipesxyupexalo, AJIMHHbIe pyKu» (1995a: 206, 208-209). 

13 «OHM JMIIb MasleHbKHe JeTH, OeclIpH30pHble AeTH, HaxoqATca Oe3 mpu3opa. ITU 
IBeTHI YIMIIbI, WIM, KaK BbIparKalOTCA MpoMeTapHu yMCTBeHHOLO Tpy/la, UBeTHI Ha accbasibTe 
3aCJIy2KMBAIOT JIyamlel yuacru. Mbt, rociofa IpHcsKHble 3acefaTesIH, JOJOKHbI HM TOMOUb» 
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loyalty. By creating such an internally contradictory discourse, Ostap 
exploits two strong feelings yoking the Stargorod “aristocracy”— 
hatred for the Soviet regime—and terror at being drawn into a risky 
political situation: “Two years of solitary confinement at best, 
thought Kisliarskii, beginning to tremble. ‘Why did I have to come 
here?” (ibid., 131)*4 

At first sight, in this scene Bender overcomes a fundamental 
opposition between permitted and anti-Soviet public activity. 
However, his game is much more complicated. He sets up a situation 
where political taboos are broken and draws the gathered party 
into this transgression. In other words, Bender creates a liminal 
situation in which he feels thoroughly at home (“Ostap was carried 
away. Things seemed to be going well” [ibid., 130]*°), while regular 
citizens feel a very understandable horror at the disintegrating 
order of things around them (“Kisliarskii became [pale] like marble. 
That day he had had such a good, quiet dinner of chicken gizzards, 
soup with nuts, and knew nothing of the terrible ‘Alliance of the 
Sword and the Plowshare.” [ibid., 131]*°) At the same time, Bender 
offers his “co-conspirators” a way out of this unbearable (for them) 
situation, in the form of help for vagrant children. Briefly put, he 
creates a particular sort of ritual transgression, a temporary chaos, 
a limited liminal situation—akin to those that traditionally involve 
the trickster in mythology and folklore. In order to end the ritual 
transgression and the accompanying feeling of perilous freedom, a 
sacrifice is necessary. Ostap activates this exact symbolic logic by 
collecting money from the “assembly.” 

The organization formed by Ostap is suspiciously reminiscent of 
the infamous government operations “Sindikat-2” (1921-1924) and 
“Trest” (1921-1927).!’ In both cases the OGPU created a fictitious 
anti-Soviet underground organization (in operation “Trest” the 
organization was called the “Monarchist Union of Central Russia,” 


14 «B nyumiem cyry4ae, 7Ba Toya co cTporol M307 THeN, - MonyMan KucnapcKui, HaunHas 
WpoxkaTb.—3ayem A croya Wpuiuent?» (ibid., 210). 

15  «Ocrama Hecao. Jleno kak 6yfTO HasaxuBasocb» (ibid., 209). 

16 «KucnapceKult caenasica MpaMopHEIM. Ene cerosHA OH TAK BKYCHO H CHOKOMHO Obexas, 
eJI KypHHbIe MyMOUKH, OyJIbOH C OpellikKaMM M Heyero He 3HAaJI O CTpalIIIHOM «cor1O3e Meua U 
opasia» (ibid., 210). 

17 See Brook-Shepherd; Andrew and Mitrokhin; Costello and Tsarev; Spence. 
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which cannot help but recall Ostap’s “monarchism”) which served 
to attract not only such famous opponents of Bolshevism as Boris 
Savinkov and Sidney Reilly (in the course of these operations both 
were lured to the USSR and executed), but also dissidents living in 
the USSR who were willing to fight the Soviet regime. At the time 
Dvendatsat’ stuliev was written the details of both operations were 
widely known, which is why Ostap’s “conspiracy” could not help but 
evoke the corresponding associations. 

Analogously, in Zolotoi telenok, Ostap performs a “mock” internal 
police investigation of Koreyko’s machinations, discovering along the 
way that “Hercules” acts as a facade for the “underground millionaire.” 
It is no accident that Ostap’s investigation takes place against the 
backdrop of an official “purge,” to say nothing of the fact that Bender 
effectively exploits his victims’ fear of the arrest by the OGPU. Consider 
this scene: 


The commissioner of hooves appeared in the corridor. 
Swinging his enormous hands like a member of the Royal 
Guard, Balaganov walked up to Berlaga and handed him a 
summon: 


TO: COMREDE BERLEGE. 
UPON RECEIPT YOUR ERE 
DIRECTED TO REPORT 


IMMIDIATELEY FOR THE EXPLICETION 
OF CERTEIN CIRCUMSTENCES. 


The paper bore the seal of the Chernomorsk Division of 
the Arbatov Bureau of Horn and Hoof Procurement and 
a round stamp, the text of which was rather difficult 
to decipher, even if such a thing had entered Berlaga’s 
head. But the fugitive accountant was so dispirited by 
all his troubles that he just asked, “Can I call home?” 
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“There won't be any calling home,” said the commissioner 
of hooves glowering. (2009: 220)"* 


Obviously imitating and thus mocking the ritual of the arrest, Ostap, 
however, does not take his provocation to the level of “full exposure” — 
which is something, by the way, that Soviet critics berated him for.'* 
Unlike the OGPU, and even unlike Bulgakov’s Woland, Ostap does 
not ruin his victims, but leaves them in a suspended state—already 
exposed, they expect the inevitable (or so they believe) repressions. The 
transformation undergone by Ostap’s “clients” after his interrogation 
is stupendous: 


Yegor Skumbriyevich had undergone an amazing 
transformation. No more than half an hour before, the 
waves had welcomed to its bosom the most active of public 
servants, the kind of person about whom no less a figure 
than comrade Niderlandyuk, the chairman of the local 
union committee, used to say “Other people might let us 
down, but not Skumbrievich.” Except that Skumbrievich 
had let them down. And how! 

What the little summer wave deposited on shore was 


18 «B kopufope noKasasica yHOHOMOUeHHEI 10 KonbITaM. 'Bapfelicku pasMaxuBan 
pyauijamu, BanaraHos noyctymu K Bepsiare 4 Bpy4vs eMy MOBecTKy: 

—«Tos. Bapsars. C nomy4aHHeM Caro MpaylaradTcA HIM3]VJIIHHO ABMTDCA JIA BbLACHSHHA 
HOKOTOPBIX OOCTOATSJIBCTB». 

—Bymaxka Obra cHaOxKeHa LITammom UepHomopckoro oTAeeHHA ApOaToBCKOl KOHTOPbI 

110 3afOTOBKe POroB H KOMBbIT H KPyT0li WeuaTb10, cofep2KaHve KOTOPOL pa3z0bpatTb ObI0 Spr 
TpyAHoBaTO, JaxKe ecu Obi bepnare STO UpHUWIO B romoBy. Ho Oermpii Oyxrantep Obi Tak 
HOAaBJIeH CBAJIMBIIMMUCA Ha Hero OefaMu, UTO TOKO CIIpOCH: 

—]{oMOV T103BOHHTb MOxKHO? —Uero TaM 3BOHHTb,—XMyPpoO CKa3aJI 3aBeyIOWM KOMbITaMH.» 
(1995b: 161-162). 

19 Iakov EI’sberg notorious by his collaboration with the NKVD, in his book Voprosy 
teorii satiry (1957) criticized the writers for not bringing Bender’s provocation with “The 
Alliance” to the “logical” conclusion: “Those who depict [Bender’s] cons as a prankish parody 
of the real conspiracy, are too one-sided. [...] The reflection of the anti-Soviet activity in 
such an innocent way, testifies to the fact that the satirical principle is not accomplished 
in this work with sufficient consistency” (334-5). Yurii Borev in his Vvedenie v estetiku 
(1964) commented this interpretation with a sarcastic remark: “It is a pity that I. II’f and 
E. Petrov were not mentored in a professional way by Ia. El’sberg. He could have taught 
them wonderfully how to make a large-scale conspirator and organizer of the anti-Soviet 
activities from such a nice swindler (musi oBKa4) as Ostap Bender” (Borev 1964: 100). 
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not a wondrous woman’s body with the head of a shaving 
Englishman, but a sort of shapeless sack full of mustard 
and horseradish.*° (2009: 244-5) 


He [Ostap] gave Chamois Mikhailovna a sleepy look and 
walked off, swinging a yellow file folder tied with bootlaces. 
Polykhaev sprang out after him, emerging from the life- 
giving shade of the palms and sycamore figs. Chamois 
took one look at her tall friend and fell back speechlessly 
onto the little square matt that alleviated the rigidity of 
her chair. How fortunate that the other employees had 
already gone home and couldn't see their boss right now! 
A diamond tear sat on his mustache like a little bird on 
a branch. Polykhaev blinked his eyes with astonishing 
rapidity and rubbed his hands together so energetically 
that it looked as if he wanted start a fire with friction, in 
the manner of the savages of Oceania. He ran after Ostap, 
arching his back and smiling embarrassingly.” (ibid., 
252-3) 


These descriptions cannot help but remind us of the reactions 
produced by Soviet state terror. Bender robs people of their social masks 
and armor—leaving behind a formless (“a sort of shapeless sack full of 
mustard and horseradish”) or radically primitivized existence (“rubbed 
his hands together so energetically that it looked as if he wanted start 


20 «YyuBuTesbHoe WpeBpauleHue mpou3soui0 c Eropom CxymOpuesuyem. Eure mosraca 
Ha3zajl BOJIHa IpHHsAa Ha CeOA AKTUBHELIMero OOMIeECTBeEHHUKA, TAKOTO UeJIOBeKa, O KOTOPOM 
Wake mpeycefateib MecTkoMa ToBapuly HugepmaHAIoK ropopw: «KTo-KTo, a CkymOpHesu4 
He TlofKauaer.» A Begqb MofpKauan CxymOpuesuy. WV Kak nogKauam! Menkas sleTHaa BOsIHa 
wocTaByyia Ha Geper yoKe He JUBHOe 2KEHCKOE TeNO C TOMOBOH Opeloujeroca aHTIM4aHUHA, a 
Kakoli-To GecbopMeHHBIM OypAI0K, HallosIHeHHBbIM ropuntelt u xpeHom» (1995b: 183). 

21  «{[Ocram] conHo nocmotpen Ha Cepoy Muxaiinopyy u noel mpoub, pasMaxnBaa 
2KeITOH Wako c S6OTHHOUHDIMH TecemKaMH. Besleq 38 HHM H3-II0J, 2xXHBHTeIbHOM TeHu 
TlaJIbM HM CHKOMOP BBIHBIpHy Tosmpixaes. CepHa BSryiAHyIa Ha CBOeFO BbICOKOrFO Apyra  6e3 
3ByKa ONycTHIacb Ha KBaj{paTHbIii MaTpacHk, CMATUABINMH 2KeCTKOCTD ee cTyia. Kak xopouio, 
YTO COTPYAHHKH yKe pasOlIMcb U B 3TY MMHYTY He MOTJIM BUAeTb CBOero HayasbHuKa! B 
ycax y Hero, Kak ITHUKa B BeTBAX, Cuflesia asiMa3Had cyie3a. [lombixaeB yAUBUTEIIbHO ObICTpO 
MOpraJI ria3aMu MU TaK YHepru4Ho NOTUpas pyKU, OyATO Ob xoTes TpeHHeM JOOLITS OTOH 110 
cnoco6y, IpHHATOMy cpeyu AuKapeli OkeaHun. On m06exKas 3a OcratioM, HO30pHO ysIblOaAcb 
MW BbIrMOaa cra» (ibid., 189). 
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a fire with friction, in the manner of the savages of Oceania”). Ostap 
drags his victims into a liminal situation and leaves them there. But the 
irony of the shift is that Bender resides in the same state permanently! 
Here we see the most important effect of Bender’s trickery—he does 
not so much create liminal situations as reveal liminalities with which 
the novels’ characters already live in close proximity (if unknowingly). 
By his very existence, Bender proves that liminality grants a certain 
freedom from predestined (or concealed and substituted) identity and 
social dependency. But his “clients” are so afraid of this freedom that 
they prefer—like all the inductees of “The Alliance of the Sword and 
the Plowshare” in Dvenadtsat’ stuliev—to go running to the OGPU to 
eagerly vindicate themselves and their “comrades in arms.” 

Artistry: Shcheglov proposes that if in the first novel Bender “is 
still, in part, described as a lowlife (bosiak),” then from the first pages 
of the second novel he “appears as a being of a higher order ... his 
roguishness emerges here intellectualized, seems like art for art’s sake; 
Bender is amere conman no more, but the “great combinator”/“smooth 
operator.” (Shcheglov 38-9). (Incidentally, this was the working title of 
Zolotoi telenok.**) Bender’s artistry is most evident in his manipulation 
of language, or rather the many languages of Soviet culture. Pre- 
revolutionary quotations and clichés of Soviet bureaucratic lingo 
mostly occur side-by-side in Bender’s speech; more often he creates 
“eccentric and mocking hybrids,” which knock the “last remnants of 
sense from pre-packaged formulae.” (ibid., 43) 

The irresolvable contradiction between incompatible components, 
between appearance and essence, between old cliché and Soviet 
newspeak, is resolved in the majority of Bender’s witticisms through 
a joyful and ironic game that does not remove the contradictions, 
but makes them laughable and therefore insignificant. The artistic 
estrangement of colliding clichés simultaneously devalues the various 
grand narratives and authoritative discourses that stand behind them. 
Among all the Soviet tricksters, Ostap is perhaps the one who most 
clearly illustrates the essentially linguistic nature of the Soviet world. 
The majority of his triumphs are based on virtuoso language games: 
the manipulation of discourses, linguistic gestures, and masks—which 


» 
? 


22 “Now we writing a novel under the title The Great Combinator [The smooth operator] 
states “Dvoinaia biografiia” (“The Double Autobiography,” 1929) (II’f and Petrov 1961: 24). 
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in turn yield a tangible material profit. At the same time, Ostap makes 
it evident that the “new” Soviet world is built on analogous language 
games. All of Bender’s formulae are parodic reproductions of the 
unintentional and often serious hybrids of incompatible discourses 
and symbols that feature in the diptych. Consider, for instance, “The 
Odessa bakery “Moscow bagels” (1995a: 394), the movie theatre 
“Kapitalii” (1995b: 142); numerous Soviet posters “written mainly 
in Church Slavonic script” (2009: 99); or the grumbling of a “simple 
peasant” (ibid., 181) Mitrich, “who was once His Imperial Highness’s 
court chamberlain” (ibid., 179), about his neighbor the famed pilot 
Sevriugov, who was allegedly lost during a polar expedition: “Icebergs!” 
Mitrich said mockingly. ‘Now that’s something we can understand. 
Ten years after the last Romanov, ten years later we’re even worse off. 
We got our Eisbersg, our Weissbergs, our Eisenbergs, and all those 
Rabinoviches.” (ibid., 181)”° 

In much the same way, Bender’s brilliant “Complete Celebrator’s 
Kit, and Irreplaceable Aid for the Composition of Jubilee Articles and 
Timekeepers’ Fuilletons, As Well As Ceremonial Poems, Odes, and 
Troparia” (ibid., 345)**—the “universal generative model of Soviet art” 
in Zholkovsky’s words (48)—not only exposes the explosive mixture, 
which makes up the Soviet official and semi-official discourse, but 
also parodically relates to the “universal stamp,” (2009: 250)*° quite 
seriously utilized by Polykhaev, the director of “Hercules.” 

Vitality/ sacredness: As was said, Ostap is not the only trickster in 
the diptych. It must be noted that all other tricksters in the novels meet 
ultimate defeat: Vorobianinov goes insane; Panikovsky dies; Balaganov 
is caught committing a minor, impulsive theft while having 50,000 
rubles in his pocket; finally Koreyko is forced to hand over a million 
rubles to Ostap. The mythological trickster also constantly meets 
defeat, which only spurs him on to new adventures. This logic applies 
to Ostap as well. Ostap appears in a laughable (or sad) state more than 


23  «—Atic6epru! - ropopu Mutpuy HacmMeliuBo. - OTO MbI MOHATH Moxem. JlecATb eT 
Kak 2KU3HU Her. Bce Alic6epru, Baticbepru, AiizeHGepru, Bcakue Tam PaOuHoBuuu» (1995b: 
128). 

24  «TopkecTBeHHbIii KOMIIeKT Hes3aMeHHMoe TocoOue AIA COuUMHeEHHA 100MIeMHbIX 
cTatTeii, TaOeJIbHbIX (PeIbETOHOB, a TaK2Ke MapaysHbIX CTHXOTBOPeHUH, Of HU Torapeli» (ibid., 
264). 

25  «YuHupepcasibHblit uiremiesb» (ibid., 184). 
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once: there is the scene of the auction, when he loses the whole set of 
chairs due to his lack of money; the demonstration of his hand-made 
billboard while serving as an artist on the boat Skriabin; his shameful 
loss to the Vasiuki chess-enthusiasts; the unreasonable spending of 
the 500 rubles gained from Kisliarskii on a drinking binge with Kisa, 
and thus wasting time that ultimately results in the loss of the last 
chair. In the end, only Ostap’s naivety can explain his lack of caution at 
the finale of Dvenadtsat’ stuliev, for which he pays with his life (albeit 
temporarily). Equally telling are: the heroes’ exposure during the car 
race in Zolotoi telenok; Ostap’s and Koreyko’s duels—when Ostap visits 
Aleksand Ivanovich, trying to return the stolen ten thousand rubles, 
and also when Koreyko escapes from Bender using a mock gas attack 
to his benefit—both of which end with the smooth operator’s sound 
defeat; the fire at “Crow’s Nest” that destroys Ostap’s “magic bag”; the 
impossibility for Bender, and Koreyko alike, to enjoy the beautiful 
life of a millionaire; Bender’s unsuccessful attempt at acting as the 
benefactor to Balaganov and Kozlevich; the fiasco when he tries to win 
Zosia’s heart; and of course, the final scene of Zolotoi telenok, where the 
“smooth operator” is robbed and beaten by Romanian border patrol on 
the Dniestr ice. 

All of these are examples of wastefulness that prompt the reader, 
as was pointed out above, to pose questions about the specific 
relationship between the trickster and the sacred. Bender is associated 
with representatives of the sacred throughout the plot of the diptych. 
Significantly, he opposes Father Fyodor in Dvenadtsat’ stuliev, engages 
in an anti-religious debate with the Catholic priests in Zolotoi telenok; 
his speech (as was noted by Shcheglov in his commentary to the novels) 
is interspersed with numerous evangelical and biblical intertexts. But 
the trickster’s notion of the sacred is still of a different order than 
religiosity (even subverted religiosity). 

Perhaps the finales of both novels are the most illuminating instances 
with respect to Bender’s relation to the sacred. In Dvenadtsat’ stuliev, 
Bender, on finding the last chair, is murdered by his partner; he will 
never know that the treasures hidden in the chair have long been found 
and spent to build the Palace of Culture, where the last—empty—chair 
is kept. In Zolotoi telenok, Ostap, having converted the million into 
luxury goods, is robbed by Romanian border guards while trying to leave 
the USSR. Critics have often written about the “forced” character of 
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Bender’s defeats at each novel’s conclusion. If in Dvenadtsat’ stuliev one 
is startled by the unrealistic speed with which the treasures hidden in 
the chair are converted into the Palace of Culture (the chair is auctioned 
off in January, the Palace is built by October of the same year), in Zolotoi 
telenok the situation is much more complicated. 

The “ideal plan” (see Shcheglov, 12-14) of socialism, with which 
the new millionaire must clash in the authors’ conception, is far from 
ideal. The grandiose celebration of the railway junction is suspiciously 
reminiscent of the public launch of the tram in Dvenadtsat’ stuliev 
(chapter 13 “Breathe Deeper: You’re Excited!”). It is significant that 
the completed railroad does not actually work: Ostap and Koreyko ride 
away on camels, but it is entirely unclear how the other builders of 
Turkmenistan-Siberian railroad leave the desert. The town, transformed 
by socialism, “delights” with “alabaster dust” (2009: 375), and pearly soup 
from the factory-kitchen, “surrounded by tiled walls and long ribbons 
of flypaper hanging from the ceiling” (ibid., 376), while “tambourines 
and cymbals” are replaced by “The Bebel and Paganini Grand Symphonic 
Quartet.” (ibid., 377) 

However, Ostap’s mishaps—intended to undermine his faith that 
“the dear little golden calf still has a certain power in our country” (ibid., 
378)*°—seem quite artificial against the backdrop of the preceding 
plot. After all, Koreyko’s capitalist success and the secret activities of 
“Hercules” testify to the social cynicism that has overtaken the economy 
in the USSR: behind a socialist facade, a “black market,” true to the 
principles of capitalism, blooms and bears rich fruit. Did Ostap, having 
recently exposed the affairs of Koreyko and “Hercules,” really forget all 
about the shadow economy, thus trying, with idiotic persistence, to 
utilize his million legitimately? 

Furthermore, in Dvenadtsat’ stuliev and Zolotoi telenok alike, all 
of Ostap’s defeats are situated within the large mythological cycle 
of temporary death, inevitably followed by the resurrection of the 
immortal trickster. In Dvenadtsat’ stuliev this includes not only Ostap’s 
murder, but the scene of the Crimean earthquake where, having 
realized that the eleventh chair contains nothing, “the smooth operator 
fainted” (1992: 384) and then spoke “like a patient recovering from 
typhus.” (ibid., 384) Already in the next chapter Ostap’s “energy and 


26 «3os0TOH TeeHOUeK B Halllel crpaHe elle HMeeT Koe-Kakylo BacTb» (ibid., 291). 
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good spirits were inexhaustible.” (ibid., 386) In Zolotoi telenok, Ostap 
directly mentions his resurrection (“The surgeons were barely able to 
save my young life, for which I am deeply obliged.” [2009: 365]?’) 

Another instance of temporary death is Ostap’s “poisoning” during 
the mock gas attack—the point of this scene is, of course, the escape of 
the seemingly demoralized and defeated Koreyko’s from the “smooth 
operator.” After this death resurrection follows as it should—during 
the scene where Ostap laughs at his partners, who sawed through 
Koreyko’s exercise weights. Bender’s laughter in this scene is clearly 
hyperbolical: 


The smooth operator fell back on his chair without saying 
a word. He started to shake, grasping the air with his 
hands. Then volcanic peals erupted from his throat and 
tears ran down his face, and laughter rang out in the bomb 
shelter, a terrible laughter expressing all the exhaustion 
of the previous night and all his disappointments in 
the battle with Koreyko, a battle the milk brothers had 
parodied so pitifully. [...] Laughter was still bubbling up 
in Ostap, prickling him with a thousand little Narzan 
needles, but now he felt refreshed and rejuvenated, like 
a person who’s gone through all the barbershop’s formal 
procedures: friendship with the razor, acquaintance with 
the scissor, the light shower of eau-de-cologne, and even 
the grooming of the eyebrows with a special little brush. 
(ibid., 286)?° 


(The motif of resurrection is enhanced here by the reference 
to “friendship with the razor,” which resonates with the finale of 
Dvenadtsat’ stuliev.) 


27  «XMpypru esie-ese clacuH MOO MOJIO/Y1O 2KH3Hb, 3a UTO A UM TyryOOKO IpH3HaTeIeH» 
(ibid., 280). 

28 «He ropops Hu CiOBa, BeEMMKUM KOMOMHAaTOp cBaMsIcA Ha cTy. OH 3aTpACCA, JIOBA 
pykamu Bosytyx. Ilorom “3 ero ropsla BbIPBaJIMCb ByJIKAHHYCCKHE packaTHl, 43 Tyla3 BbIGeKasIH 
cule3bl, H CMeX, B KOTOPOM CKa3aJiOcb BCe yTOMJIeHHe HOH, BCe pazouapoBaHnue B GopBoe c 
Kopeiiko, Tak 2KasIKO CilapOAMpOBaHHoe MOJIOUHbIMM OpaTbaAMny .... CMex elle MOKaJIbIBas 
Ocrala TbICHUbIO Hap3aHHbIX MrosloueK, a OH y2Ke UYBCTBOBA CceOA OCBeXxKeCHHbIM U 
TIOMOJIOJ[CBIIMM, Kak YeJIOBeK, MPOMeAWIM BCe MapHkMaxepckKHe HHCTAHUMH....» (ibid., 216). 
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Finally, an extended state of temporary death is played out in the 
last chapters of Zolotoi telenok, after Ostap acquires his million. It is no 
wonder that he states, again before his victory: “The carnival is over!” 
(ibid., 305)?? and even more definitively: “Now our acting career is 
finished.” (ibid., 311)*° No less tellingly, Ostap and Koreyko’s journey 
through the desert takes them to the “ashen city of the dead” (pepel’nyi 
gorod mertvykh, 1995b: 287), the black sea pigeons coo “umru, umru” 
(will die, will die) (1995b: 313), and Ostap adds “I don’t want to live a 
life everlasting. I want to die.” (2009: 407)*! Another sign of temporary 
death is Ostap’s loss of his sense of triumph and his strange desire 
to be accepted by the young crowd of students, uninteresting except 
for their youth, who nonetheless perceive Ostap’s tricks with “the 
superiority of the viewer over the master of ceremonies.” (ibid., 400)”. 
At the same time, we witness the culmination of this liminal state, 
namely Bender’s crushing defeat during his attempt to leave the USSR, 
which returns the hero back to life and to himself. If, in Ostap’s words 
“going abroad is the myth of life after death” (ibid., 384)*°, then the 
fiasco at the Romanian border acquires an ambivalent meaning: it is 
another resurrection of the invulnerable trickster. 

All these transformations indicate a link to the mythological 
trickster’s mediation between life and death (which elucidates Ostap’s 
light-hearted approach to death, conveyed, for instance, in his self- 
written epitaph in Dvenadtsat’ stuliev [1992: 339-40]). Ostap’s 
recurring resurrections relate to the trickster’s boundless vitality. 
Simultaneously, there is a sense of a greater underlying logic: on gaining 
that which he seeks—the twelfth chair; Koreyko’s million—Bender 
inevitably loses something—his life in the first novel; his wealth in the 
second. The constancy of this logic presupposes its reversal: by losing 
everything Bender gains something greater—but what? 

First and foremost, Bender gains the experience of passage through 
death: be it a “playful” death, as in the scene of the “gas attack”; 
a symbolic one, as on the Dniestr ice; or a real one at the finale of 
Dvenadtsat’ stuliev. This experience clearly singles out Bender from the 


29 «KapHaspas oxonunsca!» (ibid., 232). 

30 «Temepp Halla apTucTruueckaa Kapbepa okoHUMIIAacb» (ibid., 237). 
31. «... a He XOUy KUT BedHO. Al xouy yMeperTb» (ibid., 315). 

32 = «... IpeBOCXOACTBO 3puTeA Mepex KoHdepaxcte> (ibid., 310). 

33 «... 3arpaHulja—9To Mud oO 3arpoOHol 2Ku3Hu» (ibid., 296). 
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other characters, defining an alternate structure of his personality: 
instead of living through a variety of faces/masks, Bender lives out 
numerous lives, united by moments of nonbeing—the experience of 
the Real (in Lacan’s terminology). Illuminatingly, when the German 
journalist Heinrich tells the story of Adam and Eve, in which he tries 
to refute modernization with the logic of “eternal return” (“What’s 
the big idea, sticking your iron in my face? It’s the spirit of things 
that counts! Everything will be repeated! There’ll be a Thirty Years’ 
War, and a Hundred years’ War, and once again they'll start burning 
people who dare to say that the earth is round. [...] Everything will be 
repeated, everything. Even the Eternal Yid will wander the earth, just 
like before...” [ibid., 337-8])**, Bender responds to the journalist with 
the story of the Wandering (in Russian—Eternal) Jew killed finally and 
irreversibly by the nationalist peasant army of the warlord Petliura. 
With this sad myth, as well as with his existential style, Ostap affirms 
the end of all eternities and the same time the endlessness of everything 
final: each catastrophe breeds new life; each achievement leads to 
catastrophe. 

This logic resembles the carnival as described by Bakhtin, but differs 
from it as well. Bakhtin, in his work on Rabelais, extols the “joyful 
relativity of being,” which transforms falls and degradations (and at the 
limit—death) into the birth and renewal of the world. The trickster is 
seemingly at the center of the carnival world, but the very centrality 
of this position belies his engagement in the chaotic whirlpool of 
the carnival. The trickster maintains “the right to be ‘other’ in this 
world” (Bakhtin, 159), which Bakhtin ascribes to the jester, rogue, 
and fool. Ostap, though in the center of the Soviet social carnival and 
seemingly possessing the necessary autonomy and distance from the 
other characters, is nonetheless drawn into the “whirlpool” and even 
sacrificed regularly. In other words, II’f and Petrov radically modernize 
the trickster’s position. Ostap not only embodies the ambivalent vitality, 
but also the sacrifice as the tragic price of the social carnival. Through 
his temporary deaths he provides the fuel without which there would 


34 «4Uro BbI MHe TBI¥eTe B raza CBOe 2KeNe30? Baxen Ayx! Bce noproputca! Byner u 
TpHAVATHIeTHAA BOA, H CTOMeTHAA BOMHa, HU ONATH OyAyT CKUTAT I0fel, KOTOpHIe 
TIOCMEIOT CKa3zaTb, YTO 3eMIIA Kpyrviaa [...] Bce, Bce noproputca! MU Beunpiii Kuy n0-upexHemy 
OyzeT cKUTATHCA 110 3emsie...» (ibid., 258). 
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be no eternal turmoil; he supplies the finality that guarantees infinity. 

As mentioned, after their return from the writers’ trip to the 
White Sea Canal in 1933, Il’f and Petrov publicly promised to write 
a third novel—about Ostap’s interment in the White Sea Canal 
concentration camp (see II’f and Petrov, 1933). However, this promise 
was never fulfilled. The writers were not able (or did not want) to 
write a novel where, one imagines, a complete unfolding of Ostap’s 
“being in nonbeing” would be presented. Perhaps this is because their 
ambivalent hero simply did not fit the given frame of the “despicable 
scoundrel” (Podlets—the proposed novel’s working title). Conceivably, 
this is because a complete “reforging” is, in principle, impossible for 
the trickster—he is unchanging in his multiplicity. Finally, one might 
propose that Ostap, according to the logic of these rather pro-Soviet 
novelists did not deserve imprisonment—being as he was, the living 
and joyful “soul” of the Soviet world. Furthermore, as Anne O. Fisher 
suggests, I’lf and Petrov, in a way, imitated Ostap’s trickery by their 
‘solemn promise’: 


The Bender novels prove that If and Petrov were masters 
of ambiguity, but “Our Third Novel” [the article in which II’f 
and Petrov promised to depict Ostap Bender as a prisoner 
of the concentration camp at the White Sea Canal] was 
arguably the most important feat of ambiguity they would 
ever perform. It was published on a special tribute page to 
the White Sea Canal project, yet it talks about their (never- 
to-be-written) third Bender novel, not the Canal. In fact, 
the coauthors somehow managed to turn the absence of 
their continuation of the Bender saga into the presence of 
their “support” for the White Sea Canal book. With this 
one article, they neither contribute to the White Sea Canal 
book, nor show Ostap Bender becoming a good, useful 
Soviet citizen®*. They escape their slippery situation as 


35 In fact, the transformation of a Jewish rogue, Abram Rottenberg, into a useful Soviet 
citizen was demonstrated by Mikhail Zoshchenko’s contribution to the infamous volume. 
See Zoshchenko. However, the trickster’s artistic flexibility leaves open the question 
whether the transformation of Rottenberg into a Stakhanovite is genuine or just another 
trickster’s metamorphosis. 
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smoothly as Ostap bender himself. (Ilf and Petrov 2009, 
30-31) 


SOCIAL SCHIZOPHRENIA 

It is usually suggested that social mimicry in the novels signifies what 
is “almost the greatest sickness of the time.” (Shcheglov’ 44) However, 
this observation is only partially just. Thus in Dvenadtsat’ stuliev, only 
Vorobianinov, Korobeinikov, the members of the Alliance of the Sword 
and the Plowshare and, to a degree, Nikifor Lyapis, author of the 
Gavriliada, may be said to mimic their way into the new social order. 
Mimicry is more prominent in Zolotoi telenok: here we find Koreyko and 
all the depicted staff of “Hercules” (Berlaga, Skumbrievich, Polykhaev, 
Bomze), as well as “the children of Lieutenant Schmidt.” However, the 
category of mimicry fails to explain the comical paradoxes associated 
with Ellochka the Cannibal or, the closet monarchist Khvorobiev 
(who suffers from hideously pro-Soviet dreams) as well as Madame 
Gritsatsueva, the humorist Avessalom Iznurenkov, numerous 
journalists depicted in Zolotoi telenok, Ostap’s “milk brothers,” or 
Vasisualii Lokhankin and, even more importantly, Aleksandr Koreyko. 

I would argue that social mimicry appears in the novels as an isolated 
trait, although it is related to those qualities that unite the members 
of the vast rogues’ gallery in the diptych. A far more general unifying 
quality can be defined as inadequacy: a comical disjunction between the 
personae and their social self, the interpersonal and the intrapersonal, 
the face and the mask. This quality is exhibited by the priest who, 
longing for a small candle factory, shaves his beard and launches himself 
headlong into the world; by the spouse of the unassuming engineer, 
whose speech consists of seventeen linguistic units (including suffixes 
and prepositions) but who nevertheless competes with Western 
millionaires and socialites (it is hard not to perceive this as a parody 
of the Soviet economic “competition” with the West); by the brilliant, 
witty man who is always in a hurry and scared of everyone; by the 
loving and romantic “poet’s dream,” who furiously haggles over the 
price of information about her elusive “husband,” all the while insisting 
that her informant “take everything”; by the penniless vegetarian 
who dreams of meat but persuades himself and his wife that “a pork 
chop takes away a week of a man’s life” (1992: 153); by the provincial 
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chess enthusiasts, drunk on the thought of their town becoming the 
chess capital of the world; and by many others. All these characters 
are distinguished by the radical contradiction between the way they 
wish to be seen (or who they imagine themselves to be) and their real 
selves. This contradiction, between social role and actual identity, is 
often not recognized by the characters themselves, but it betrays the 
co-existence of two social orders—the official “spectacle of socialism” 
and the unofficial life dependent on semi-legal mechanisms of blat, 
social networking, doublespeak, etc. (At times, this contradiction is 
evoked by extraordinary circumstances, as in the case of the engineer 
Shchukin, who finds himself in a “terrible state’—covered in foam, 
naked and locked out of his apartment.) 

The characters who consciously present themselves as other than 
they really are, are a wholly different story. This category includes 
not only all the aforementioned “mimics,” but also such characters as 
Al’khen, who hides his thievery behind a mask of shyness, or Polesov, 
who disguises utter passivity behind a front of furious activity, or 
Lokhankin, who effaces his incomplete school education by posing as a 
keeper of cultural values and selfless seeker of the “the great homespun 
truth” (2009: 185, sermiazhnaia pravda); or even the Catholic priests, 
who invoke God in Kozlevich’s soul while their sight is set on his 
automobile. This category also includes: the actors and musicians of the 
Columbus theater from Dvenadtsat’ stuliev; the artist Feofan Mukhin 
from Zolotoi telenok, whose primary medium consists of various oats 
and grains; and the literary opportunist Khuntov, who shamelessly 
“harmonizes with the epoch” (from an early edition of Dvenadtsat’ 
stuliev)—each presenting cheap trickery and half-baked work as though 
it were art. Of course, a place of honor in this rogues’ gallery belongs to 
Aleksandr Ivanovich Koreyko, a con artist of national proportions and 
an underground millionaire masking as a “timid Soviet mouse.” In all 
of these cases the contradiction between the social mask and the secret 
social identity is immediately apparent. 

A special, though perhaps particularly vivid case, is presented by 
those characters who suddenly, and to their own great surprise and 
dissatisfaction, discover a disjunction between their conscious self 
and their unconscious reflexes. This group includes: Treukhov, who, 
mechanically and in spite of his own best intentions, delivers the same 
routine speech about the state of the capitalist world at the meeting 
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in honor of the launch of the city tram; Khvorobiev, who despite his 
hatred for the Soviet regime, is forced to dream Soviet dreams each 
night; or Balaganov who, with 50,000 rubles securely in his pocket, 
still “mechanically” pickpockets a wallet. To this group, we might 
also add the aforementioned journalists who are unable to resist the 
unconscious lure of stereotypes. 

The latter group is particularly significant, not only because it 
recalls the motifs of the romantic grotesque (the split personality, the 
transformation of men into automaton, the loss of sovereign control 
over the self), but also because in the world of the diptych all of the 
characters—with the exception of Ostap Bender—are inseparable 
from their societal environment and lack any individual features, 
conscious or unconscious. Khvorobiev’s dreams, which fail to become 
his sphere of independence from the social environment, or Berlaga’s 
inability to feign an “asocial” madness in Zolotoi telenok, are the clearest 
examples of this paradox. But if the “authentic” individual selves are 
radically erased, then the novels’ characters possess only masks, roles, 
and given, inalterable identities. 

Thus, almost all of the diptych’s characters suffer from a peculiar 
sort of social schizophrenia, and if in Dvenadtsat’ stuliev individual cases 
predominate (with the exception of the newspaper staff, the Columbus 
theater actors and the Vasiuki chess club, which all exhibit true group 
madness), in Zolotoi telenok collectives unified by a “split personality” 
take center stage. This is apparent in “Lieutenant Shmidt’s children,” 
the artists from the “Dialectic traditionalist [dialekticheskii stankovist]” 
group, the employees of “Hercules,” the workers of the Chernomorsk 
film studio, and the journalists. 

This social schizophrenia certainly represents a symptom of the 
social cynicism described by Sloterdijk. The fracturing of the self, which 
is often uncontrolled but always social, testifies to the disintegration 
of the desired Soviet subjectivity into autonomous and equally 
inadequate social masks—in other words, into cynical consciousness. 
The application of Sloterdijk’s categories to II’f and Petrov’s diptych 
reveals the principle which, according to this philosopher, constitutes 
the foundation of cynical consciousness: modernity and modernization 
transform into their opposites. The transformation is apparent in a 
number of scenes that portray the “new life” of the Soviet world: the 
paper-thin walls of the hostel named after the monk Bertold Schwartz 
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(the inventor of gunpowder); Ellochka the Cannibal’s modernized 
lifestyle driven by a “competition” with Miss Vanderbilt, the famous 
American billionaire’s daughter; the “social care” in the old folks’ home 
supervised by the kleptomaniacal Al’khen; the construction of the 
tram line (Dvendtsat’ stul’iev) and the railroad (Zolotoi telenok), which 
both finish with the inventor being driven home in a horse-drawn 
carriage, despite his insistence that others “take the tram,” and in 
the latter case, as we have seen, with Ostap and Koreyko’s inability 
to leave the site of the rail link except by camel; and finally in such 
examples of “Soviet efficiency” and pragmatism as the car race with a 
roguish gang in the lead and the “universal stamp” in Zolotoi telenok. 
At the same time, it is not surprising that the diptych’s cast includes 
such a prominent assembly of journalists, film makers, and writers, 
both Soviet and foreign: each of them, as II’f and Petrov tirelessly 
demonstrate, seek to inscribe the events around themselves into 
the discourse of modernization, positively or negatively, by either 
presenting themselves as connoisseurs when, in fact, their knowledge 
is faint at best, or by masking a contradictory set of experiences 
beneath an irrelevant mode of description (in particular the clichés and 
stereotypes of Soviet journalism, collected by Bender in his “Complete 
Celebrator’s Kit”). 

The greatest effect of the cynical self-denial of modernity becomes 
apparent in Il’f and Petrov’s depiction of the new Soviet—modernized 
society that was built in the post-revolutionary decade. It inevitably 
reveals the principal lack of distinction between basic categories of social 
order, such as the permissible and the criminal, the laudable and the 
abominable, the normal and the pathological, the genuine and the 
false. In other words, what is revealed is the gaping absence of social 
structure emerging from the mutual annihilation of the (presumably 
liquidated) traditional principles and the (presumably triumphant) 
new Soviet principles. This constant (and constantly obfuscated) zone 
of uncertainty is the strategic foundation of Bender’s victories. 

Ostap intuitively detects the uncertainty that gives birth to his 
targets’ social schizophrenia, seizes it, and plays it like a virtuoso. 
In this sense, Bender acts as a trickster who is particularly sensitive 
to liminal zones and able immediately to make himself at home in 
them. Bender diagnoses the type of social schizophrenia before him 
with astounding quickness and precision—for instance, on meeting 
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Ellochka “Ostap went into a room which could only have been furnished 
by a being with the imagination of a woodpecker...Ostap knew at once 
how he should behave in such high society.” (1992: 212)°° To achieve 
the required effect, Bender artistically imitates the style of speech and 
behavior, which will have the greatest effect on the “client” (in this 
sense he really is a “super-chameleon”, to use Zholkovsky’s words [48]). 

For instance, at his first meeting with Vorobianinov, Bender 
suppresses the will of this past Marshal of provincial nobility by 
demonstrating that despite his best efforts, Ippolit Matveevich will 
never be able to prove that he did not arrive in Stargorod on a secret 
assignment from Paris, but rather from the city of N: the boundary 
between the external and internal émigré is manipulated far too easily. 
With Ellochka, Bender plays on the lack of distinction between genuine 
and questionable value: in her “world of fashion,” a tea strainer, said to 
have been brought from Vienna by a diplomat, outweighs a chair “from 
the palace.” When Ostap draws the propagandist billboard on the 
Skriabin, he obviously parodies the activities of the Columbus Theater (as 
well as the extortion of money from the population by the government 
during the floating propaganda campaign). It is not surprising that the 
creation of Bender’s “magnum opus” is accompanied by an argument 
between a classical orchestra and experimental musicians playing 
enema pipes: Ostap’s artistic boldness grows from the clear lack of 
boundaries between genuine “avant-gardeness” and charlatanry. For 
the Vasiuki chess club, Bender creates a parodic utopia, thus revealing 
the uncertain borderline between a utopian ideology presented as 
political “program” and dissolute, flimflamming nonsense. While 
charging admission to the “Drop” in Piatigorsk, Bender exploits the 
ill-defined limits of government greed: “What a remarkable thing,’ 
mused Ostap, ‘that the town has never thought of charging ten kopeks 
to see the drop. It seems to be the only place where the people of 
Piatigorsk allow the sightseers in free.” (1992: 347)°’ In this instance, 
Bender appropriates the functions of government while artistically 
(and for added realism) imitating the bureaucratic rhetoric of dubious 


36  «Ocran mpouter B KOMHaTy, KOTOpad Morsa ObITh OOcTaBMeHa TOJIbKO CyIeCTBOM Cc 
BooOpaxkeHHeM ATMA ... Octal cpa3y OHA, Kak BecTH ceOa B CBeTCKOM OOmecTBe» (1995a: 
272). 

37 «Kak ropog He joragasica AO cHx Top OpaTb rTpuBeHHUKU 3a BxoOg B IIpopan. JTo, 
KaKeTCA, €/[MHCTBEHHOE MECTO, KyJa IIATHTOpPIbI Wyckalor Typucros Ges 7eHer» (ibid., 372). 
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discounts: “Children and Red army servicemen free! Students, five 
kopeks! Non-union members, thirty kopeks!” (ibid., 348)*° 

This principle of Ostap’s activities is preserved in Zolotoi telenok, in 
fact increased in scope. Thus, while touring as Lieutenant Schmidt’s 
son, or leading the car race, Ostap exploits the lack of distinction 
between symbolic and material values. By forming “Horns and Hooves,” 
Bender parodies a genuine governmental organization (“Hercules”) 
with a blurred boundary between an outward flurry of activity and 
secret schemes that are enabled by a universal imitation of work. It 
is no wonder that later, Ostap’s mock organization is adopted by the 
state (chapter 35) and transformed into The State Horn and Hoof 
Association. (2009: 411) 

It would be wrong to assume that the discussed uncertainty 
is only distinctive to the period of transition from the NEP to 
Stalinism. The figure of the “sitz-chairman” (2009: 206), who 
was imprisoned during the reign of several Russian tsars, or the 
prototype of Koreyko—a famous con-man, Konstantin Korovko, 
who in 1912 created the first Russian financial pyramid, permit to 
correlate this state with the pre-revolutionary epoch as well, and in 
a broader sense with the condition of modernity.*® The historical 
studies demonstrate that the uncertainty of criteria separating the 
legal from criminal, as well as the instability of a borderline between 
an enemy and a loyal citizen, was intentionally cultivated in the 
years of the Stalinist terror. This ambivalence, as Sheila Fitzpatrick 
explains, was inherent to the Soviet regime: 


The Soviet state with which citizens’ lives were so 
entangled, was a peculiar phenomenon. On the one hand, 
it remained revolutionary committed to changing the 
world and shaking up the lives of its citizens, and retaining 
all the violence, intolerance, and suspicion that pertain to 
those aims. On the other hand, it was moving towards the 


38 «Jleta WM kKpacHoapMeiiunt OecnmarHo! CryzeHtam—naTb Koneex! He useHam 
mpodcow3a—TpusuaTb komeek!» (1995b: 372). 

39 Lev Lur’e devoted a TV program to this conman, “Koreyko’s Predecessor” as a part of 
his documentary series, Crimes in Modern Style (Prestupleniia v stile modern) at the Russian 
NTV channel (2003). Later, the scripts for this series were published as a book (see Lur’e, 
Lev). 
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welfare-state paternalism that would characterize Soviet- 
type systems in the postwar period... These two facets 
of the state seem very different, but they had important 
elements in common. First, both the revolutionary and 
the paternalist states disdained law and bureaucratic 
legalism preferring voluntarist solutions in the first case 
and personalistic ones in the second. (1999: 225-6) 


Through all these means, Ostap artistically exploits social cynicism, 
simultaneously diagnosing the inner contradictions in the Soviet 
social and symbolic orders. It is characteristic that Bender’s defeats are 
connected to precisely those characters who either are not yet (Zosia, the 
students) or no longer (Vorobianinov at the conclusion of Dvenadtsat’ 
stuliev) socially schizophrenic. But, Bender himself does not resemble 
the majority of his clients because he is free of dichotomies; in spite of 
his numerous shapes and masks, Bender is remarkably whole. 


A KYNICAL KING OF THE CYNICS 

“In one respect, one might agree with Ostap’s opponents on the right 
and left alike: his behavior, his existential plans, and his philosophy 
radiate a cynical chill (“I ask you for the last time—will you serve?”; 
“Rio de Janeiro—the crystal dream of my youth, don’t touch it with 
your dirty paws”; “I no longer need you. The government, on the other 
hand, will probably take an interest in you soon enough”),” notes 
Zholkovsky (50). The observation is absolutely just, but Ostap is more 
than a cynic—he is a kynic. 

Ostap overcomes social cynicism by openly playing out and multiplying 
its manifestations. If the majority of II’f and Petrov’s characters hide 
beneath a mask or perform an inadequate role (but never more than one 
or two), Ostap turns inadequacy into a carnival, juggles a multiplicity of 
masks, and launches an incalculable parade of social roles and ideolects. 
From this perspective, it is clear why the acquisition of a million rubles 
causes Ostap’s temporary death: for the very first time, he acquires a 
fixed identity—the secret millionaire. Bender’s lighthearted and joyful 
game of social tongues and roles liberates him from the weight of social 
definitiveness—a luxury quite inaccessible to other characters—and he 
loses this when he gets his million. 
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Ostap’s “non-involvement” is acted out through a paradox: he is 
artistically “absorbed” into any given social role, submitting it to his will 
while never submitting himself. In this lies Ostap’s radical difference 
from the other characters. Ostap’s freedom is at once an example, a 
temptation, and a provocation aimed at undermining the unwritten 
conventions of the Soviet world. 

The juxtaposition of Ostap and Koreyko is probably the most 
illuminating example of the fundamental conflict between cynics 
(Koreyko) and kynics (Ostap). Koreyko appears as Ostap’s double. 
Significantly, in the novel’s finale Aleksandr Ivanovich and Ostap 
Ibragimovich are traveling together “as two wandering sheiks.” Koreyko 
is no less skilled at trickery than Ostap: the competition between the 
two tricksters in the scene of Ostap’s first visit to Koreyko proves this. 
Most importantly, both of them are victorious in imitating spectacles of 
socialism, which, in Guy Debord’s formulation, are based on the circular 
reproduction of ideological—i.e., discursive—entities: “Eventually 
both ideology and the goal sought dissolved in a totalitarian ideology 
proclaiming that whatever it said was all there was.” (75) Bender’s 
utopian rage at the Vasiuki chess club, his version of “purges” among 
the “Hercules” staff, and his Celebrator’s Kit all artistically exploit the 
magic power of the ideologically charged discourse that is perceived as 
reality, and thus belong to the same genre of spectacle. 

Debord, however, argued that Stalinism operated by the 
“concentrated spectacle,” with the totalitarian dictator in the center 
and the greater part of surrounding society escaping it. The panorama 
of cynical society presented by II’f and Petrov, in fact, testify to the 
presence in the Soviet society of the 1920s-30s of a higher and more 
complex form of a social spectacle, defined by Debord as “integrated 
spectacle”: 


The integrated spectacle shows itself to be 
simultaneously concentrated and diffuse...For the 
final sense of the integrated spectacle is this—that it 
has integrated itself into reality to the same extent as 
it was describing it, and that it was reconstructing as 
it was describing it. As a result, this reality no longer 
confronts the integrated spectacle as something alien 
... The spectacle has spread itself to the point where 
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it now permeates all reality. [...] The spectacle proves 
its arguments simply by going round in circles: by 
coming back to the start, by repetition, by constant 
reaffirmation in the only space left where anything can 
be publicly affirmed, and believed, precisely because 
that is the only thing to which everyone is witness. 
(1990: 9, 19) 


All of Koreyko’s numerous cons use the power of the “integrated 
spectacles,” and the best of them are confused with the state’s 
productions. The most illuminating example of such imitation can 
be found in his activities in a remote Soviet republic, where in order 
to raise funds for the construction of an electric power station, 
he had been producing and selling photo cards with view of the 
construction site. For the sake of this “revenue-yielding subsidiary,” 
the construction is moved to a more picturesque location. In 
pursuing this end, Koreyko eventually squanders the entire budget 
allocated for the project: “Work on the power station shut down 
completely. The construction was deserted. The only thing to be 
seen were the bustling photographers and the flickering of their 
black hoods. The venture was flourishing, and Aleksandr Ivanovich, 
the honest Soviet smile never leaving his face, set about printing 
postcards with movie stars’ portraits on them.” (2009: 89-90)*° 
The image of “socialist construction” emerges here as the source 
of the capitalist profit, obviously distributed through the channels 
of the blat-based economy between Koreyko and the construction 
administration. Thus, the spectacle of socialism appears as the 
source of the “shadow economy.” 

This is why Koreyko embodies the epitome of Soviet cynicism— 
characteristically, at first glance Ostap does not even recognize the 
underground millionaire among the staff of “Hercules” and then 
loses him in a crowd of people in gas masks (chapter 23). Unlike 
Ostap, who can play any social role with equal artistry—and at the 


40 «Pa6Oota Ha 9IeKTpocrpaHuMu mpeKpatusiacb. CrpoutTempcTBo obe3m0zen0. Bosusucb 
TaM OfHUM JIMIIb PoTorpamel UM MesbKamu uepHbIe manu. Jeno paciperto, u AmeKcaHyAp 
VpaHoBiy, c JIMIa KOTOpOro He CxOfMJIa YecTHad COBeTCKad yIbIOKa, IPHCTYMMII kK TeuaTaHHto 
OTKPBITOK c MopTpeTaMu KHHOapTUcToOB» (1995b:52) 
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same time remain distanced from it—Koreyko “could only act two 
parts, the office worker and the underground millionaire. He didn’t 
know a third.” (2009: 137)*! It is no less important that Koreyko 
postpones his true life for the future, like a monk or ascetic. It is not 
only that he “was saving himself for capitalism,” but also that he lived 
for a distant, almost transcendental goal (“the moralism of goals,” 
in Sloterdijk’s words). As for Bender, his “transcendental goal”— 
Rio-de-Janeiro—is a self-parody; hence, the absurdist notes in his 
description of this paradise: “One-and-a-half million people, each 
and every one in white pants.” (ibid., 58)** The self-deconstructive 
irony of his own “distant goal” is quite natural for a kynic such as 
Ostap—first and foremost, he is a hedonist (as any trickster should 
be), and an expert at enjoying the present moment and not taking his 
victories and defeats seriously. Symptomatically, at a certain point 
he even attempts to send his major trophy—one million rubles—to 
the minister of finance (something Koreyko would and could never 
think of). No less telling is the fact that Ostap appears in the first 
novel dressed in an old wool scarf, shoes but no socks, and with an 
astrolabe in his hand. And on the last pages of the second novel, 
we see him without a hat and wearing only one boot, but with the 
Golden Fleece medal on his chest. 

It is due to his kynical freedom that Ostap often acts as a parodic 
double to rulers and spiritual authorities: lacking stable social 
dependency, he holds a unique place—a liminal zone, within but also 
without the Soviet social sphere. This quality is evident even when 
Bender is not masquerading as an undefeatable grand master or Indian 
guru. “I will command the parade!” (“Komandovat’ paradom budu ia”)— 
as any other of Ostap’s joking formulae, this phrase adequately reflects 
the situation: Bender truly commands the parade of Soviet cynics, 
while at the same time deconstructing cynicism by the means of his 
kynical tricks and exaggerations. 

Ostap’s commanding, kingly role is especially apparent in Zolotoi 
telenok. Ostap’s “medal-like profile,” his “cap with a white top”—first 
described as “artistic” (artisticheskaia, 1995b: 9) then as a “captain’s” 


41 = «...3HaJI TONBKO ABE POM: CIyKalero HU MOANONbHOTO MuJWIMOHepa. TpeTbeli OH He 
3Has» (1995b: 93). 
42 «.., MONITOpa MWJIIMOHA UeJIOBeK, HM BCe MOTOJIOBHO B GesIbIx WITaHax» (ibid., 25). 
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(2009: 313); a tattoo of Napoleon on his chest; and his declaration 
of his “very serious differences of opinion with Soviet power” (ibid., 
58)**—all mark Ostap as an alternative leader, the “shadow king” of 
the Soviet world. Bender’s authority is recalled by authorial remarks 
like the following: “To your knees!—cried Ostap with the voice of 
Nikolai the First, as soon as he saw the accountant” (ibid., 231), or 
even “Ostap was roaring as the king of the deep.” (ibid., 243)** 

Commentators on the novel have noted other parallels between 
Ostap and authority. Thus, Kaganskaia and Bar-Sella remark that the 
famous typewriter with a “Turkish accent” (missing the letter “E” and 
so forcing the use of “é” [9] instead) is described differently in II’f’s 
notebooks: namely, it “produces business papers with a Caucasus 
accent.” (Kaganskaia and Bar-Sella, 28). Shcheglov argues that Bender’s 
eulogy for Panikovsky imitates the characteristic style of Stalin’s 
speeches (II’f and Petrov 1995b: 565-6): “...was the dearly departed 
a morally upstanding person? No, he was not a morally upstanding 
person. He was a former blind man, a pretender to the throne, and a 
goose-thief. He devoted all his strength to living at society’s expense. 
But society didn’t want him to live at its expense. And Mikhail 
Samuelevich couldn’t bear this difference of opinion, because he was 
irascible by nature.” (ibid., 313-4)*° 

Twice Ostap directly compares himself to the “King of Judea,” 
another sort of alternative ruler. The first time he speaks jokingly: “I’ve 
worked wonders myself. As recently as four years ago I had to spend 
several days being Jesus Christ in a certain small town. And everything 
turned out fine. I even fed several thousand faithful with five loaves. I 
got them fed, all right, but the crows were something wild. (ibid., 226)*° 


43 «Y MeHA CCOBeTCKOM BIACTbIO BOSHHKIH 3a MOCIeAHUL rof cepbesHellHe pasHoriacHA» 
(ibid., 25). 

44 «Ocrat Kpwuan, Kak MopcKoli napb» (ibid., 182). 

45 «Ho Obi 1M NOKOMHDI HpaBCTBeHHbIM UeOBeKOM? Her, OH He Obl HPaBCTBEHHbIM 
YeJIOBEKOM. ITO OBI OBIBINMM Cemou, caMo3BaHel, UM ryceKpay. Bce cBOu CHJIbI OH TOO7KVII 
Ha TO, UTOOBI 2%KUTb 3a cueT OOecTBa. Ho oOmyecTBO He XOTeO, UTOOBI OH 2K 3a ero cuer. A 
BbIHECTH STOO IPOTHBOpeyHaA BO B3TAax Muxaun Camyasepuy He Mor, NOTOMy 4YTO UMer 
BCIIbIIbYMBbIM XapakTep» (ibid., 239). 

46 «A cam TBOpus uyfeca. He famee, Kak UeTbIPe rosa Hazayl MHE IIpHILWIOCb B OHOM 
TOpOAHIIKe HECKOJIbKO Heli mpoOsirp Mucycom Xpucrom. V1 sce Opyvio B nOpagKe. A axe 
HaKOPMUJI MATHIO XIeEOAaMH HECKOJIBKO TbICAY Bepyloljux. HakOpMUTb-TO A HX HAKOPMUII, HO 
Kakaa Obyia WaBKa» (ibid., 167-168). 
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It is interesting that this story has a miraculous effect on Kozlevich: 
“Ostap’s unconvincing, comic exerted a lively effect on Kozlevich. A 
rosy glow started playing over chauffer’s cheeks and his mustache 
gradually lifted.” (ibid., 227)*’ 

The second comparison to Christ sounds mournful: “I am thirty- 
three, the age of Jesus Christ,’ Ostap said quickly, ‘But what have I 
accomplished up to now? I haven't created any teachings, I frittered 
away my disciples, I didn’t resurrect Panikovsky...”(ibid., 412)** While 
trying to call up Zosia’s pity, Ostap is clearly unfair to himself: while he 
failed to resurrect Panikovsky, he certainly resurrected himself more 
than once, and he also created a doctrine—essentially unserious, but 
all the more innovative for that—and has disciples too (and although 
though these do not justify his trust one could say the same of Christ). 

Certainly, all these parallels have an ironic tint. However, the fact 
that at the diptych’s finale Ostap, having lost everything, nevertheless 
miraculously keeps the Order of the Golden Fleece —“only a few people 
in the world had such an order, and of these, most were crowned 
personages” (ibid., 419)*°—suggests that this hero really posesses a 
power within the Soviet world of fictitious values (other kinds of values 
seem absent from II’f and Petrov’s novels). Perhaps this is why Ostap 
cannot cross the Soviet border. Without his kingdom the king loses 
meaning and greatness: the center does not belong to the system, but 
it is still inseparable from it. The decision to “to get re-trained as an 
apartment building supervisor” (ibid., 423)°° does not signify Ostap’s 
defeat, but shows him remaining true to his “royal” calling. 

Unwittingly, II’f and Petrov made a grandiose discovery. Behind 
the facade of the revolutionary utopianism of official ideology, they 
revealed the formation of something not at all idealistic, but rather 
of a thoroughly—top-to-bottom—cynical civilization, perhaps the only 
one of its kind. Here the role of the real, not the fictive, center belongs 


47 «HeyOenuTembHble, HO BeceIble AOBOABI Octana BaMamu Ha Ko3smeBuua caMbIM 
2KMBUTeJIbHBIM OOpasom. Ha wjeKax wiodepa 3a0pe32%KHI PyMAHeL, HU ycbI ero WOcTelleHHO 
cTasIM MOJHUMATHCA KBepxy.» (ibid., 168) 

48 «Mue Tpuauatb Tpu roga, - WocmenHo cka3sam Ocram,—Bospact Mucyca Xpucra. A uTo 
A clean O cux? Yuenua A He CO3aN, yaeHuKOB pa3zba3apus, MepTBoro [JaHMKoBcKoro He 
Bockpecu...» (ibid., 319). 

49  «... TAKOM OPfeH eCTb TOJIbBKO y HECKOJIBKHX UeOBeK B MUpe, a HW TO Gombe dacTbIO 
KOPOHOBaHHBIX 0co0G» (ibid., 324). 

50 «I Ipugerca nepekpamudunupopatsca B ympaBzompr» (ibid., 328). 
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not to the ruler or the bureaucrat, but to the trickster—the artist and 
the philosopher of manipulation. It is this very discovery that explains 
the long sustained readership of the diptych, the diffusion of the novel 
into popular aphorisms, and certainly Ostap Bender’s cult status as a 
genuine superstar of the Soviet civilization, undimmed even after the 
end of the epoch.°? 


51. The proof of unfading popularity of II’f and Petrov’s dyptich can be found in numerous 
film, TV, and theatre productions based on the novels: in such films as Zolotoi telenok (1968) 
by Mikhail Shveitser, Dvenadtsat’ stuliev (1971) by Leonid Gaidai, and Mechty idiota (The 
idiot’s dreams, 1993) by Vasilii Pichul; TV mini-series Dvenadtsat’ stuliev (1977) by Mark 
Zakharov and Zolotoi telenok (2006) by Uliana Shilkova; as well as two musicals based on 
Dvenadtsat’ stuliev—by Tigran Keosaian and Aleksandr Tsekalo, composer I. Zybkov (2003) 
and by Maksim Papernik, composer Maksim Dunaevskii (2004). See also Anne Fisher’s 
analysis of various “sequels” to II’f and Petrov’s diptych created from the 1930s to the 1990s 
(see pp. 67-93). 
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BURATINO: THE UTOPIA OF A FREE MARIONETTE 


Aleksei Tolstoy was perhaps the first Russian writer to initiate what is 
today called a “project.” Miron Petrovskii indicates (169) that as early as 
1933 Tolstoy signed a contract with Detgiz to rework the retelling of Carlo 
Collodi’s The Adventures of Pinocchio (1880) he had co-authored with Nina 
Petrovskaia, which had been released by the Berlin-based press Nakanune 
in 1924. The fairy-tale novel Zolotoi kliuchik, ili Prikliucheniia Buratino (The 
Golden Key, or the Adventures of Buratino, 1935) was but the first stage of this 
project. It was followed by the eponymous play for the Central Children’s 
Theater (1936), which was soon staged across the whole country, and a 
movie script (1937) was soon after filmed by Aleksandr Ptushko (1939). 
As such, “project Buratino” unfolded between 1933 and 1937, 
although Tolstoy began to write the fairy tale only in early 1935, while 
recovering from a heart attack he had suffered in December 1934. 
During this period, Tolstoy’s life was rather eventful: in the summer 
of 1933, he took part in the writers’ trip to the White Sea-Baltic Sea 
Canal—an infamous Soviet concentration camp glorified in the volume 
Belomoro-Baltiiskii kanal imeni I.V.Stalina: Istoriia stroitel’stva (1934), 
which has an entry by Tolstoy. In 1933, he first became a deputy of 
the Soviet in Detskoe selo and then in Leningrad. In 1934, he also co- 
presented a keynote address on dramaturgy at the First Congress of 
the Union of Soviet writers, denouncing, among others, the Symbolists 
and Acmeists,' and was elected to the Board of the Union (postoiannyi 


1 “This ‘magic’ of the Symbolists’ and mystics’ heritage, this school of Andrei Bely are responsible 
for a lot of trouble. The shaman-like attitude to word is not eliminated yet until now.... Equally false 
was the “acmeist” attempt of Gumilev, Gorodetsky, and Osip Mandel’shtam to implant ice flowers 
of the French Parnace into the Russian wilderness. By complex epithets and overlap of one image 
over another, the Acmeists substituted the fire of the poetic emotion...” (Tolstoy 1960:10: 258) 
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presidium). In the spring of 1934, Tolstoy finished the second book 
of Pyotr Pervyi (Peter the First) and immediately afterwards wrote the 
script to the eponymous film (the first part in 1937, the second in 1939, 
director Vladimir Petrov). By October 1937, Tolstoy completed the first 
Soviet literary work on Stalin: the novella Khleb (Bread), formally part of 
the then-unfinished trilogy Khozhdenie po mukam (The Road to Calvary), 
the second volume of which had been completed in 1928. Put plainly, 
between 1933 and 1937 Tolstoy underwent the total and irreversible 
transformation from an émigré writer, a suspect “fellow-traveler,” into a 
cornerstone and classic of Soviet literature. 


1. Illustration by A.Kanevsky (edition of 1950) 


Zolotoi kliuchik is solidly inscribed into this historical-biographical 
plot. On March 8", 1935, Tolstoy wrote to his wife (then still Natalia 
Krandievskaia) in Moscow: “Today at Gorky’s read the opera [Yurii 
A. Shaporin’s Dekabristy, whose libretto was written by Tolstoy] to 
Voroshilov. Also read Pinocchio there on the 6". Very well received. 
Maria Ignat’evna [Budberg] was there... She is going to take Pinocchio 
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to England...” (Grekov, 303). Elena D. Tolstaia adds a significant detail to 
this famous episode: “It was then that he [Tolstoy] decided on a brilliant 
move: asking Voroshilov for his advice on how to complete Khozhdenie 
po mukam. The latter explained that Tolstoy had made an extremely vital 
omission by failing to show the central importance of the defense of 
Tsaritsyn (in which Stalin participated). Tolstoy quickly rectified his 
error and wrote Khleb...” (Tolstaia, 38). Thus project “Buratino” unfolded 
parallel to his work on the servile Khleb. Perhaps it was after this 
conversation that Tolstoy decided to change his hero’s name (and the 
book’s title) from “Pinocchio,” the given name of Collodi’s protagonist 
(from Italian for “cedar nut”) to the noun “un burattino,” Buratino, 
which means simply “marionette”—a puppet in a marionette theater— 
the very nature that Collodi’s hero overcomes.’ In any case, before 
spring 1935 (as Petrovskii notes) Tolstoy used the name “Pinocchio,” 
and “Buratino” only appears in the final draft of the fairy tale. This 
circumstance seems to have a direct influence on the conception and 
inner logic of Zolotoi kliuchik. 

The success of project “Buratino” far exceeded the author’s 
expectations. The vast subculture around Tolstoy’s fairy tale will 
be remembered by anyone who has lived in Soviet times. There were 
numerous theatrical versions, films (in addition to Ptushko’s classic film, 
Dmitrii Babichenko and Ivan Ivanov-Vano produced an animated film in 
1959 and Leonid Nechaev transformed Buratino into a TV musical in 
1979%), songs (including those Bulat Okudzhava wrote for the musical), 
candy, waffles, lemonade, toys, masks, table-top and floor-top games, 
and many, many more incarnations, including a wide repertoire of jokes 
and ditties, which were, as a rule, adult. Finally, the expression “Land 
of Fools” [Strana durakov], borrowed from Tolstoy’s fairy-tale novel, 
became a universally accepted synonym for “sovok” (a derogatory term 
for all things Soviet) in Perestroika times, as is confirmed further by the 
title of the hyper-popular game show “Field of Miracles” [Pole chudes]. In 
Tolstoy’s text, this Field constitutes the magic (or rather quasi-magic) 
center of the Land of Fools. 


2 “Pinocchio wants to get rid of his persona and become a boy: to leave behind the wicked 
circle and start growing up. ‘Burattino’ is this persona, a wooden doll, a dummy...” (Tolstaia, 
30). 

3 Fora detailed analysis of films based on Tolstoy’s fairy tale, from Aleksandr Ptushko to 
Leonid Nechaev’s musical, see Prokhorov, 2008. 
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It would seem that this plethora of forms was generated, in one way 
or another, by Soviet sponsorship, leading one to expect that in post- 
Soviet times, Buratino would disappear into the domain of cultural 
memory (along with Arkadii Gaidar’s Timur and his gang and the 
pioneer-heroes), giving way to Barbie and Pokemon, if not Pinocchio. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Looking for “Buratino” 
in a Russian search engine turns up thousands of hits. One does 
not merely find stores and companies named after Tolstoy’s hero; 
Buratino remains an inexhaustible source of creative fantasy. Alongside 
numerous new jokes about Buratino and Mal’vina (where Buratino 
often appears in the guise of the “New Russian”) and fan-fiction, like 
“The Tale of How Buratino killed Mal’vina,” the internet offers us 
several sequels to Buratino’s adventures (L. Vladimirskii, “Buratino 
Searches for Treasure,” and “Buratino in the Emerald City”); the 1997 
film The Newest Adventures of Buratino, featuring all the stars of post- 
Soviet pop; a song by the popular rock group “Neschastnyi Sluchai,” 
with the refrain “Buratino Is a Sex Machine” (Buratino-seks mashina); 
the Moscow-based “interactive museum of Buratino-Pinocchio”; a new 
theatrical version of Buratino written by Adol’f Shapiro for the Moscow 
Theatre of the Young Spectator and directed by Genrietta Ianovskaia; 
and even a rocket launcher widely used in Chechnya combat operations 
(“Buratino—enough for anybody” [“Buratino — malo ne pokazhetsia”}) 

One could provide far more examples; however, it is obvious that 
Buratino’s impact extends beyond the bounds of the Soviet epoch, and 
that Iurii Stepanov was right to call Buratino a “constant in Russian 
culture” (see Stepanov). It is interesting to look at Tolstoy’s fairy tale from 
this perspective and with the intent of understanding the surprising 
depths that turned this wooden puppet into a trope embodying some 
vital elements of the cultural unconscious, open to numerous creative 
interpretations, while retaining its own unique and recognizable traits, 
on a par with Ostap Bender and Stierlitz. 

Buratino represents one of the brightest examples of the adaptation 
of the trickster model to Soviet culture. From the very first scenes of 
Tolstoy’s fairy-tale novel, Buratino is presented precisely as a trickster. 
He beats up Giuseppe while still a log, his long nose is an obvious sign 
that he is a liar, he constantly engages in tomfoolery, he escapes from 
Karlo almost as soon as he is created, immediately gets himself into 
trouble (thereby foreshadowing the plot of the fairy tale), and refuses to 
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obey the talking cricket’s warning. 

Buratino differs from Khulio Khurenito, Woland, and even Bender 
by his ontologically pure tricksterdom—he is an absolute miscreant, 
prankster, breaker of conventions, and hooligan, enjoying the game 
itself far more than its profits. Buratino is the most non-ideological 
character in Soviet culture—utterly disconnected from all social and 
political models. Incidentally, this is why Soviet and post-Soviet folklore 
is so fixated on Buratino’s sexual escapades: they demand no socially 
motivated settings. Buratino is perhaps the first character in Russian 
culture to manifest a focus on what Americans call “fun.” Buratino 
tries to have fun at any price and under any circumstances, never giving 
a thought to pragmatic issues. His vitality in post-Soviet times is 
guaranteed by his status as the most potent embodiment of this sort of 
joyous hedonism. 

As a trickster, Buratino brings to the forefront the traits of the 
mediator and the artist. The qualities of the mediator are implicitly 
linked to the conception of freedom he embodies. As for this trickster’s 
relationship to the sacred, it is conveyed through a particular conception 
of art, largely inherited from Symbolism (art as a sacred game), yet 
transformed in a peculiar way. 


BURATINO AS A MEDIATOR 
How could one define the central structural model of a fairy-tale text, 
Collodi’s “prototype” notwithstanding? Is its structure binary? It seems 
so. But in Tolstoy’s fairy-tale novel, the binary structure is grounded less 
in oppositions than in doubling, in a duality bordering on tautology and 
the duplicity of meaning. 

Thus, for instance, Symbolist and other modernist intertexts 
cheerfully coexist in Zolotoi kliuchik with markedly Soviet overtones. 
Indeed, interest in the traces of the Silver Age in Zolotoi kliuchik arose 
to counterbalance the more traditional interpretations that placed 
the emphasis on the Soviet aspects of the fairy tale. The depiction of 
Karabas, in Petrovskii’s apt characterization: “united into an indivisible 
whole the poster-image of the bourgeois and the evil fairy-tale wizard” 


4 This interpretation was suggested to me by Elena Baraban, to whom I am happy to 
extend my gratitude. 
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(207). Duremar is not simply despicable, but despicable as an exploiter 
of the “poor man”: “For four soldi a day I hired this poor man—he would 
strip down, enter a pond up to the neck and stand there until leeches 
covered his naked body” (Tolstoy 1960: 8: 223).° The Land of Fools 
is depicted in accordance with the canon of Soviet caricatures on the 
“world of capitalism”: here thin dogs in rags yawn from hunger, scrawny 
cows suffer, and emaciated chickens stumble about, while “fierce 
bulldogs stand at attention,” guarding the peace for “sated tomcats in 
golden glasses walking arm in arm with cats in frilly hats” (ibid., 214).° 
The rulers of the Land (or city) of Fools, as of another, unnamed town, 
inevitably defend “the richy-rich and the self-important” and abuse the 
poor and the weak. Let us also not forget Buratino’s class superiority 
over Mal’vina and Pierro. Just like Bulgakov’s Sharikov (Sobach® serdtse 
[Heart of the Dog], 1925), he simply cannot understand why one does 
not eat jam with one’s fingers or drink cocoa straight from the pot. 
In accordance with the “class” expectations, Buratino shines in crisis 
situations: 


Buratino said: 

Mal’vina, fly out, and get some branches for the bonfire. 

Mal’vina gave Buratino a disapproving look, shrugged 
her little shoulder, and brought back a few dry stems... 

Buratino said: 

All the trouble with these well-bred types! 

Then he went and got some water, and some branches 
and pine cones, and lit a fire by the cave entrance that 
roared so loudly that the branches stirred on the tall pine... 
and boiled the cocoa himself. (ibid., 235)’ 


5 «3a ueTbIpe COMbAO B ZeCHb A HaHUMaN OZHOTO OezHOrO YeOBeKa, -- OH pa3zyqeBasica, 
3aXO/MJI B IIpy{ M0 Wero HU CTOAN TaM, WoKy/la K ero rosIOMy Tey He IpHcacbiBaIHcb UHABKU» 
(Tolstoy, 223) 

6 «IHOKOMi CbITBIX KOTOB B 30JIOTBIX OUKAX, HOA Pyky C KOWKaMH B YeruNKax» (Tolstoy, 214) 
7  «'"BypaTuHo cKa3am: — Mamppuua, cyerali-ka, Hadepu BeTOK AIA KocTpa. Manppuua c 
YKOpu3HOM BsriAHya Ha bypaTwHo, WomKaa WIeduKOM — M IpHHeca HeCKONbKO CyxXHXx 
cteOebKoB. bypaTuHo cKa3am: — BoT Haka3aHve C 3THMM, XOpOWIO BOCHMTaHHbIMH... —Cam 
IIpHHeC BOA, caM HaOpas BETOK HM COCHOBBIX WIMUIeK, CaM pa3Bell y BXOfa B Mellepy KocTep, 
TaKOH UIYMHBIM, YTO 3aKauasIMCb BETBH Ha BbICOKOM cocHe... CaM cBapHJI KakaoO Ha Bole.» 
(Tolstoy, 235) 
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Finally, there is the plot itself, in which the pauper, Buratino, and 
his disenfranchised friends defeat the rich man, the “doctor of puppet 
science,’ Karabas, which reveals a clear-cut logic of class-conflict. This is 
not the only example of binary opposition in Tolstoy’s fairy tale. There 
are many more, and they create a wholly different fairy-tale logic, far 
more fanciful than the contrasts of Soviet propaganda. 

First of all, the spaces of Zolotoi kliuchik appear in doubles. There are 
two theaters—Karabas’ puppet theater and Buratino’s new theater, 
named “Lightning” (Molniia); two cities—the nameless city where most 
of the action takes place (ruled by the Tarabar king) and the City/Land of 
Fools (ruled by governor Fox); two ponds—Tortilla’s home and the swan 
lake; two underground tunnels—the “rat’s route” from Mal’vina’s cellar 
and the subterranean path behind the magic door; two fireplaces—the 
painted one in Karlo’s hovel and the real one, where Karabas threatens 
to burn Buratino; and Mal’vina’s isolated homestead, doubled by the 
cave, which is immediately transformed into a comfortable and beautiful 
home through the efforts of “helpful” beasts and insects. Even “singular” 
spaces such as Karlo’s hovel and the tavern of the “Three Little Fish” (Tri 
peskaria) are each featured each twice. 

Secondly, many plot motifs occur twice in Zolotoi kliuchik. Twice 
Buratino plays dead—at the very beginning when he runs away from 
Karlo (ibid., 186) and much later, while fleeing from the “bandits”: the 
tomcat Basilio and the vixen Alisa (ibid., 205). Twice he tries to slip away 
between his opponents legs—the policeman’s at the beginning (ibid., 
185) and the tavern keeper’s in the middle (ibid., 200). Twice he meets 
the wise Cricket (ibid., 187, 254) and the rat Shushara (ibid., 189, 254). 
Twice Buratino uses a bird for transportation—first a swan (ibid., 204), 
then a rooster (ibid. 239-240). Twice he travels to the Land of Fools; 
twice he is warned by birds of Basilio and Alisa’s deception (the “elderly 
crow” cries, “They lie! They lie!” [ibid., 199], and the sleepy owl seconds, 
“do not trust, do not trust, do not trust” [ibid., 202]). Twice Mal’vina 
makes the effort to teach Buratino to write properly; twice the cocoa gets 
spilled (209, 228); twice appear the Doberman-detectives (ibid., 215, 
244), the police bulldogs of the City of Fools (ibid., 219, 231-2) and even 
the governor Fox (ibid., 214, 243-44). Buratino changes his costume 
twice—first he is dressed by his father Karlo, then Mal’vina gives him 
a new outfit. Pierro is beaten twice: first in the theater, where he cries 
helplessly, and the second time when the detectives seize Mal’vina and 
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he “fights like a lion” (ibid., 245). Twice Buratino acquires and then loses 
something valuable—his alphabet book the first time and the money 
given to him by Karabas the second. There are two chases—Pierro flees 
pursuit riding a rabbit and Buratino escapes on a rooster. There are two 
scenes of eavesdropping—first Pierro overhears Karabas’ conversation 
with Duremar, then Buratino does the same. There are two battle-like 
confrontations—the chapter “The Terrible Battle at the Forest Clearing” 
and the chapter “For the First Time in His Life Buratino Feels Despair, 
but Everything Ends Well.” Twice Buratino ends up in water—the first 
time he falls into the swan lake while fleeing the “bandits” and the 
second time he is tossed into Tortilla’s pond. (It is characteristic that 
Tolstoy demonstratively prevents Buratino from a third fall into the 
water: “He fell crookedly through the air, and would have landed into 
the pond and under aunt Tortilla’s protection, if not for a strong gust 
of wind. The wind lifted Buratino’s light wooden frame ... and falling, 
he smacked right into the cart, straight onto the head of governor Fox” 
[ibid., 244].*) Some situations recur in perfect reversal of the original 
situation. As a rule, these reversals are connected to the motif of wood: 
thus Karabas wants to burn Buratino (ibid., 195), while the policemen 
try to drown him (ibid., 216), and it is his “woodenness” that makes 
the first threat so terrible and the second so futile. Twice Buratino ends 
up atop a tree—the first time upside down, hung by the cat and fox 
(ibid., 205) and then under his own power sits on an Italian pine jeering 
at Karabas (ibid., 230-231). Significant formulae occur twice as well: 
thus the narrator’s words about Buratino’s “tiny little thoughts” (“We 
shouldn’t forget that Buratino was but a day old. His thoughts were tiny 
little things, trivial as can be” [ibid., 186],°) and a repetition of the same 
characterization uttered by Tortilla (“brainless trusting little fool with 
tiny little thoughts” [218]’°.) Karabas is twice compared to a crocodile: 
in the narrator’s words: “his huge mouth clashed its teeth as though he 


8 «OH onucan B BOSAYxe KPHByt0 H, KOHEUHO, yroqur ObI B MIpyy Nos salty Terk TopTuaznl, 
ecu ObI He CHJIBHBIM MopbIB BeTpa. Berep Mo_XBaTHI NeroHbKoro AepeBsAHHOrO bypaTuHo, 
3aKpYKHI, 3aBepTeNero "TBOMHBIM WITOMOpOM", WIBbIPHYJI B CTOPOHY, H OH, Hayad, WWIenHyJICA 
IIpAMO B TelexKKy, Ha rouoBy ryOepHatopa JIuca.» (Tolstoy, 244) 

9 «He HyxKHO 3a6bIBaTb, UTO bypaTHHo mem Bcero MepBbIii FeHb OT poxpeHua.MpIcau y 
Hero ObIIM MasIeHbKHe-MaJIeHbKHe, KOPOTCHbKHe-KOPOTeEHbKHe, IYCTAKOBbIC-ITYCTAKOBBIE. » 
(Tolstoy, 186) 

10 «6e3smo3rzbIii AOBepuMBbIli AypayoK Cc KOPOTeHDKUMH MBIcIAMU» (Tolstoy, 218) 
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were not a man, but a crocodile” (194)"' and in Karlo’s speech “You are 
worse than any crocodile” (ibid., 248).’? The phrase “enough smooching” 
(dovol’no lizat’sia)’? sounds twice—the first time spoken by Karabas 
(ibid., 194), the second by Buratino (“enough, enough smooching— 
grumbled Buratino.” [ibid., 245]"*.) 

Third, the reader has a distinct impression that practically every 
character, with the exception of Buratino, appears as one half of a pair. 
Next to Karlo we find Guiseppe, next to Karabas there is Duremar, at 
Mal’vina’s side there is either the poodle Artemon or Pierro, and Pierro 
in turn appears next to either Arlekino (Harlequin) or Mal’vina. The wise 
advisors and the Talking Cricket and Tortilla are also paired, while the 
partner of the evil rat Shushara is the Bat “who resembles an imp” and 
leads Buratino via the rat’s route straight into the paws of the cat Basilio 
and the fox Alisa. There are two rulers (the Tarabar king and governor 
Fox) and two pairs of dogs, namely the two police bulldogs, and two 
Doberman detectives. 

Tolstoy openly emphasizes this device in his depiction of the tomcat 
Basilio and the fox Alisa. These not only appear as a pair but have a 
contrasting set of twins: the governor Fox and the “fat cat with puffed— 
up cheeks and golden glasses—who served the governor's ear as a 
secret—whisperer.”* (ibid., 243) Furthermore, Zolotoi kliuchik has two 
Basilios: at the very beginning Buratino struggles with the temptation 
to pull the tail of the “striped tomcat Basilio” (ibid., 191), and then 
when the “real” Basilio makes an appearance, he is introduced as such: 
“This was not the tomcat Buratino had met last night on the street, but 
another—also named Basilio and also striped””* (ibid., 198). Alisa has 
a double as well—the governor of the City of Fools walks along with a 
“haughty vixen, who held a night violet in her paw””’ (ibid., 214). 


11 «orpomubiii pot 1a3ras 3yOamu, Oy7TO sTO He YeOBeK, a KpoKOsMI» (194) 

12 «A TbI -- xy2Ke BCAKOrO KpoKogUsIa» (248) 

13 «JjosompbHo mu3aTECA» (194) 

14  «...q0BO1bHO, JOBOJIbHO JIM3aTbCA, -- IpoBopuan Bypatuno...» (245) 

15  «kHpHBIi KOT, Cc HayyTbIMH WieKaMH B 30JIOTBIX OUKAX -- OH CILy2KHII Up ryOepHaTope 
TaMHbIM HalllelTHIBaTeIeM B yxo» (243) 

16 «9To Obi He TOT KOT, KoTOporo bypaTHHo BCTpeTHJI BYepa Ha ye, HO Apyroli -- ToxKe 
BasvMo u Toke WomocaTHI.» (198) 

17 «cmecuBad JIMCHIa, Jep2KaBllad B late IBeTOK HOUHOL PuamKu.» (214) 
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2. Illustration by A.Kanevsky (edition of 1950) 


These repetitions and doublings are too frequent to be accidental. The 
numerous examples demonstrate that the author experienced, at least 
unconsciously, the presence of a “two-tact” rhythm in his fairy tale. It 
is very hard to subsume these doublings under a “common signifier.” 
Some of them embody contrast (the theaters of Buratino and Karabas) 
and some resemblances, which in a number of cases brings contrasting 
characters closer together (Buratino and Pierro, thieves and rulers). In 
some cases, these repetitions reveal the evolution of a character (Pierro’s 
beatings), but this is more the exception than the rule—the vast majority 
of the doublings add nothing to what is already known of a character. 

Furthermore, the doublings nearly displace, or hide, the “rule-of-threes,” 
which is far more characteristic of the fairy-tale genre and apparent here 
only in the instance of Buratino receiving three gifts: the alphabet book 
from father Karlo, the money from Karabas and, finally, the golden key 
from Tortilla. Despite their surface resemblance to fairy-tale conventions, 
these plot devices differ from the fairy-tale model. The gifts follow no 
hierarchy of purpose: Buratino loses the first two gifts, keeping only the 
third, the golden key, which leads him to the ultimate goal, unknown to 
Buratino until the very last scene. The incidental way Buratino loses some 
gifts but acquires others is closer to the plot twists of an adventure novel 
than to the rigid logic of symbolic exchange we find in fairy tales. 
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Even more significantly, in Zolotoi kliuchik receiving and losing gifts is 
hardly ever linked to the motif of trial and testing, which normally plays 
a key role in the structure of a fairy tale. If in the fairy-tale tradition “the 
hero must exhibit kindness, humility, quick thinking and politeness, 
and most often—the knowledge of certain ‘rules of the game,” which 
grant him “magical things of value from a mythical other world, from 
miraculous creatures and the like” (Meletinskii, Nekliudov, Novik 18, 
19), in Zolotoi kliuchik, strange as it might seem, Buratino is rewarded for 
incorrect behavior—or, put differently, for transgressions. Certainly these 
transgressions are much more innocent than those associated with the 
mythological trickster, or even those that mark the path of Ostap Bender, 
but let us not forget that Zolotoi kliuchik is a work for children. This is 
why Buratino’s transgressions seem more like child’s play. Thus, father 
Karlo heads out to sell his coat and buy the alphabet book after Buratino 
is almost killed by the rat Shushara for his tomfoolery. Karabas gives 
Buratino money after he, “screeching into his ears,’ makes an inherently 
stupid claim—namely that he cannot get into the fireplace because the 
last time he tried, “he only poked a hole in it”'® (Tolstoy 1960:8: 197). 
Finally, Tortilla decides to give Buratino the golden key after he breaks 
the idiomatic fairy-tale code of conduct: on finding himself in the pond, 
he reacts crudely, though rather honestly, to the offered hospitality: 
“Buratino sniffed and tried the frog’s delectables—I am nauseous—he 
said—this is so gross!”'° (ibid., 217) 

Indeed, if one applies the principles which in a fairy tale guarantee the 
hero’s success to Zolotoi kliuchik, the outcome of the comparison is rather 
negative: Buratino “does not exhibit goodness...in relation to gift-givers, 
animals, old women, etc.” (Meletinskii, Nekliudov, et al, 51-2). Instead 
he unwittingly gives valuable information to Karabas, accidentally 
learns of the golden key from Pierro, and ignores the good advice and 
interdictions of the wise Cricket, father Karlo, Mal’vina and many other 
well-wishers. The only rule of fairy-tale conduct Buratino seems to obey 
is “unfailingly choosing the most unworthy object, the most dangerous 
path, in principle the worst...option” (ibid., 51). However, the choice of 
“the most unworthy object” as an indication of altruism does not apply 


18 «Mm TOmbKO MpOTKHyI AbIpKy.» (197) 
19 «BypaTwHo moHtoxa, MompoboBan AarymMHoe yromjenue. -- Mea cTomrHMsio, -- cKa3as 
OH, -- Kakas ragocts!» (217) 
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to Buratino, since he reacts aggressively even to an innocent arithmetic 
problem: “I won’t give my apple to anyone even if he fights me for it!””° 
(Tolstoy 1960:8: 210) On the other hand, “the most dangerous path, in 
principle—the worst option” is not only an apt description of Buratino’s 
adventures, but is also reinforced by his own declaration (perhaps the 
sole expression of his “worldview”): “More than anything in the world, I 
love terrible adventures. Tomorrow at first light I am going to run away 
from home—climb over fences, despoil birds’ nests, mock boys, pull 
dogs’ and cats’ tails...T’ll think of worse things yetl...”*' (ibid., 187). 

The morphology of the fairy tale fails to explain these particularities 
of Zolotoi kliuchik, but the model of mythological mediation can be applied 
to them. This model, if transformed, is preserved in the structure of the 
folkloric fairy tale (see Meletinskii, Nekliudov, et al, 41-7), but in Zolotoi 
kliuchik, mediation takes center stage and alters the fairy-tale logic of 
trials and rewards. Multi-leveled doublings, which fail to submit to a 
unifying interpretation, fill out the space between the distinct opposition 
of one’s own and the other, which is realized in Zolotoi kliuchik through the 
juxtaposition of Karabas’theater and the theater won by Buratino. The 
logic of this process is quite close to that described by Claude Lévi-Strauss 
as the logic of myth, which proposes overcoming opposites by replacing 
the “main” opposition with less distant “pairs” which collapse in the 
figure of the mediator-trickster. Buratino thus acquires the functions of 
the mythological mediator-trickster precisely through his misbehavior 
and his counter-systemic actions. Many fairy-tale heroes are genetically 
linked to the trickster, so it is not surprising that Tolstoy arrived at this 
mythological semantics while writing his fairy tale. 

The mediation enacted by Buratino appears in many incarnations. 
He is at once wooden and alive, he can be used for firewood, cannot 
be drowned, but is easily blown around by gusts of wind—and at the 
same time he is constantly hungry, he gets bruises, he can be pinched 
(“the puppets again began to hug, kiss, push, pinch and once more hug 
Buratino, who so remarkably escaped a terrible death in the fireplace” 


20 «A xe He OTJaM HeEKTYy AOOKO, XOTb OH Jepuich!» (210) 

21 «Bompute Bcero Ha cBeTe A m100JO0 CTpalliHble IpHkKOUeHHA. SaBrTpa UyTb cBeT yOery 
M43 J[OMa -- a3HUTb 10 3a00paM, pasOpATh UTHUbH THE3a, APa3HUTb MaJIbUMLIeK, TACKAT 3a 
XBOCTHI coOaK H Kolek... Al eye He TO IpuzyMato!..» (187) 
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[Tolstoy 1960:8:197-8]”.) He is a doll, a marionette and at the same 
time, a real little boy. This juxtaposition of traits seems particularly 
original when compared with Yurii Olesha’s Tri tolstiaka (Three Fat 
Men, 1924/28), where the opposition between the child and the doll 
is also central. Olesha uses this model as a source of conflict and plot 
development: the living Suok must pretend she is a doll in order to save 
Prospero, and swapping places with a doll saves her own life in turn; 
Tutti, the heir of the ruling clique of the Three Fat Men, is convinced 
in the course of the plot that he has a human and not a mechanical 
heart etc. Tolstoy’s work is devoid of these dichotomies: the charm and 
strength of his hero lies precisely in the lack of conflict between his 
human and puppet features. 

The mediator traits inherent to Buratino generate more complex but 
analogous fusions of opposites. Thus, when Buratino is newly made, 
having been named only yesterday, he is immediately recognized on 
arrival at the theater: “The living Buratino!—cried Pierro, waving his 
long sleeves around [...] It’s Buratino! It’s Buratino! He’s come to us, 
the happy little rogue Buratino!”** ( ibid., 194). This paradoxical and 
unexplained situation may only be understood as a result of conjoining 
the biographic traits of the “novelistic” or adventure hero (Tolstoy 
initially wanted to call his fairy tale a “novel for children and adults”) 
and the mythological hero, who is always already known to everyone. 
Furthermore, he is not only known, but also recognized as a trickster— 
“the happy little rogue Buratino.” 

It would be wrong to contend that Tolstoy replaces the fairy tale with 
the myth. Rather, he unites the two models, creating something that 
evokes syncretic fairy-tale myths.“ Furthermore, Tolstoy systematically 
excludes any sort of mythological seriousness from the stylistic spectrum 
of his fairy tale, never allowing the reader to forget that his cast is made 
up of puppets, not humans, and that his plot depicts a game, not real 
life. In essence, the plurality of doubles discussed above reinforces the 


22  «...KyKJIbI ONATbh HavasId OOHHMATS, WeNOBaTh, TOIKAaTb, WMMaTb HW ONATb OOHUMATb 
BypaTuuo, Tak HeMOHATHO H36exKaBIlero CTpaliHoli ru6eu B OUare.» (197-8) 

23 «Kuso Bypatuuo! -- 3aponumn Ibepo, p3MaxuBad AJIMHHbIMU pyKaBamuy (...) K Ham, K 
HaM, BeceJIbI TryTuIUIKa BypaTuHo!» (194) 

24 “Insyncreticmyth-fairy tales ... the theme of marriage was secondary to the acquisition 
of mythical (cosmic) and ritual objects, or the discovery of guardian spirits...” (Meletinskii, 
Nekliudov, et al., 16) 
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logic of myth, which visibly accentuates the artificiality and playfulness 
of the action—if in life everything only happens once, a game, as 
noted by Johan Huizinga, always implies doublings (see chapter 2 of 
Homo Ludens). If Tolstoy mythologizes anything, it is the game itself— 
theatrical, full of pranks and tomfoolery—and what emerges as a result 
is the paradoxical myth of the fairy tale world. 

It is necessary to underline the fact that Tolstoy is not consciously 
recreating and emphasizing the logic of mythological mediation. Rather, 
this structure emerges on its own, from the “memory” of the fairy- 
tale form through Tolstoy’s attempt to reconcile, or mediate, between 
the cultural traditions of Russian modernism and Soviet culture and 
the official and the unofficial. It is Buratino’s status as trickster, with 
its underlying archaic mythological semantics, that allows Tolstoy 
to turn a fairy-tale novel into a specific kind of artistic manifesto or, 
more precisely, a utopia based on the mediation between the absence of 
political freedom and the freedom of the artist. 


BURATINO AS AN ARTIST 

Elena D. Tolstaia identifies the central theme of Zolotoi kliuchik as the 
“plot of a foolish but lucky wooden man, who escapes into the freedom 
of art from an evil puppet-master—a sort of authorial alter ego” (38). 
That which Tolstaia calls “the freedom of art” is embodied by the motif 
of one’s own theater, won by Buratino as the prize for all his adventures. 
In Tolstoy’s mind the idea of one’s own theater is, paradoxically, 
associated with Stalin. This is clearly evident in the manuscript to the 
play Zolotoi kliuchik, written in 1936, when Tolstoy was simultaneously 
working on Khleb. Tolstoy wrote the script for the play in a thick 
notebook, using one side of the page. The reverse of each page is usually 
left blank, though several times a doodle or drawing appears. The first 
instance is opposite Mal’vina’s words (omitted in the final edit): “I miss 
the theater. If I could only have my own puppet theater [...] We could 
write our own plays, sell tickets ourselves ... all without Karabas’ lash” 
(Tolstoy’s archive II: 60). Here Tolstoy drew the profile of a mustached 
man (fig. 1). 

A similar profile (fig. 2), adorned with the characteristic pipe, appears 
once more in the manuscript, after almost a hundred pages, opposite the 
scene of the opening of the very theater Mal’vina had dreamed of: “The 
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voices of children: Buratino, Buratino,/ The happy Buratino himself/ Is 
opening his own theater,/ the best in the world for children./ Engaging 
plays [...]/Written by puppets themselves/ who dance and sing” (ibid., 
152; this scene is also tellingly omitted from the final edit of the play). 


Fig.1 Fig.2 


The repeated association between the motif of “one’s own theater” 
and a face reminiscent of Stalin allows for the proposal that Tolstoy is 
mentally appealing to the dictator for his dream of his own theater—i.e., 
the right to play by his own rules. It is Stalin, absolute power personified, 
who can liberate the artist from the petty rule of various “Karabases- 
Barabases” and allow true creative freedom, albeit under well-defined 
conditions. Let us remember that, at first, many interpreted the Writer’s 
Union, which seemingly liberated “fellow-travelers” from the terror of 
the RAPP (Russia’s Association of the Proletarian Writers), as filling this 
function. 

From this perspective the whole project “Buratino” can be read as 
a kind of utopia—the paradoxical if not oxymoronic utopia of the free 
marionette. Scholars of Tostoy’s work have observed the most minute 
discrepancies between Zolotoi kliuchik and Collodi’s fairy tale, but have 
somehow failed to notice the colossal and heavily emphasized difference 
between Buratino and Pinocchio: although Pinocchio and Buratino both 
come into the world with a long nose, Pinocchio’s nose is only elongated 
when he lies, making his original nose relatively small. This motif does 
not feature in Zolotoi kliuchik and hardly because Buratino never lies. 
Quite the contrary: lying initially defines this character! 

At the same time, as M.A. Chernysheva notes, Zolotoi kliuchik 
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removes the antithesis of the doll/puppet and the human, the game 
and life, so vital for Pinocchio: “In Zolotoi kliuchik [...] the doll is human, 
the game is life” (117). If we accept the hypothesis that Buratino is 
Tolstoy’s alter ego, his long nose acts as a declaration of the artist’s 
credo, which for Tolstoy does not consist of the obligation to tell the 
truth, as the Russian cultural tradition demands, but consists instead 
of the very opposite—lying, creating amusing fibs. Tolstoy replaces the 
artist-prophet with the artist-Buratino, who remains at all times in the 
space of the game, in virtual reality. The only thing Tolstoy needs for 
the realization of this artistic goal is the right to lie freely, for for his 
own pleasure, and not for fear of the lash.*° The fate of the puppet here 
loses all its tragic undertones: if life is a theater, it is the ideal setting for 
games—for misbehavior, for pranks, for fibs and adventures—the very 
things Buratino does best. ”° 

The traits of the trickster and the mediator exhibited by Buratino 
shed a new light on Tolstoy’s utopia. In this utopia, the cynicism of 
adapting to repressive political conditions is rendered as the kynicism 
of a self-sufficient lying-game. The artist-Buratino is an artist-trickster, 
moreover, an artist-kynic who freely plays with social and cultural 
conventions. He submits to no moral court because he belongs to 
no system completely. By playing around, he transforms the laws of 
existential survival into the rules of a game. In this sense the gestures 
of the trickster—his lack of place and propriety and even his artistic 
amorality—confirm the artist-Buratino’s creative freedom. 

The artist-Buratino’s self-realization poses no threat to established 


25 In the 1930’s collection Kak my pishem (How We Write) Tolstoy was aready insisting: 
“The words ‘make-belief” (here I appeal to the readers) shouldn't be treated as unserious, 
for instance if it’s written from life it must be the truth, and if made-up, only ‘literature’...” 
(10:136). It is interesting that at an official speech at a meeting with young writers, in April 
1934, Tolstoy sincerely formulated analogous ideas: “The more make-belief the better. It 
is real creativity.[...] You cannot write at all without make-belief. The whole of literature is 
make-belief” (Tolstoy 1960: 10:247). It is enough to replace “make-belief” with “lying” and 
we get the program of the writer-Buratino. 

26 Elena D. Tolstaia formulated this precisely: Tolstoy’s “puppet ‘finds itself’ in the very 
fact that it is a puppet and an actor, it is as if it were doubly framed, playing itself, acquiring, 
on its magical path, the freedom of action—or rather the illusion of freedom. Self-realization 
does not occur by the means of the escape from the world of conventions and into the world 
of immanent values, as in Pinocchio, but through the creation of conventions of a second 
order and mastery over them—this decision is post-symbolist, and far more novel than the 
fairy-tale’s purely adventuristic depsychologized plot” (Tolstaia 31). 
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authority, which fears truth and exposure above all else. This is why 
Stalin’s profile appears in Tolstoy’s manuscript—it is the embodiment 
of the hope in power, which is capable of granting the artist the right 
to his own reality, his own theater—conditional upon unadulterated 
lying or, put differently, upon the artist’s non-involvement in political 
affairs. 

This utopia may be understood as a unique attempt to reconcile 
modernism with the conditions of the “Soviet night.” After all, is 
not the proposal that art is a lie an obvious, if oversimplified (via the 
conventions of the children’s fairy tale), iteration of the modernist 
concept of the autonomy of art, and the understanding of art as a 
free game unrelated to the political, social, and ideological aspects 
of reality? From this perspective, the many associations with the 
culture of the Silver Age that can be found in Zolotoi kliuchik acquire 
an entirely different meaning. Petrovskii first revealed this powerful 
associative layer in Tolstoy’s fairy tale, discussing aspects related to 
Vsevolod Meyerhold’s theatre, Aleksandr Blok’s Balaganchik, Andrei 
Bely, Valerii Briusov, The Satyricon, Moris Meterlink’s mystical plays, 
and fin de siécle interest in the occult (see 175-88), while Tolstaia has 
contributed additional and convincing corroborations to Petrovskii’s 
hypothesis. 

However, it is not entirely clear why Tolstoy would write a veiled 
parody of the Silver Age in 1935, when modernist experiments were 
officially branded “formalism” and denounced as bourgeois decadence. 
For instance, Petrovskii interprets Karabas’ theater as a parody of 
Meyerhold, with his theory of the actor as a super-marionette, and 
even sees the lightning bolt on the curtain of Buratino’s theater as 
a reference to the seagull on the Moscow Art Theater [MAT] curtain. 
However Tolstoy, who had been close to the Meyerhold circle in his 
youth, had openly polemicized with the director in the 1920s and 
early 1930s. Using Zolotoi kliuchik to covertly attack Meyerhold, who 
by 1935 was already a major target of the official campaign against 
“formalism,” appears meaninglessly anachronistic. 

A different assumption offers itself: Tolstoy may have used veiled 
associations with Meyerhold and Symbolism to evoke the aesthetic 
experience of modernism and the avant-garde and to reinstate the 
essentially Meyerholdian understanding (especially in his early period) 
of art as a free disinterested game, the “theatrical theatre,” and joyful 
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self-expression of the liar-artist. Irony appears in Tolstoy’s fairy tale 
as a reaction against the overly serious realization of this program. 
Seriousness leads to the purposeful isolation of the artist (inner or outer 
emigration); his or her escape from the cruel theater of life comically 
depicted in Zolotoi kliuchik as Mal’vina’s doll garden or the cave where 
Mal’vina and Pierro hide from their pursuers. 

In Petrovskii’s view, Tolstoy’s text cruelly parodies Blok and other 
great Russian poets who chose the path of emigration—both outer and 
inner—in this quatrain pronounced by Pierro: 


We will live all summer 
Right atop this shrub 
Oh, in total solitude 
To everyone’s surprise... 
(Tolstoy 1960: 8: 233.)?’ 


In the logic of Tolstoy’s fairy tale, Buratino is inherently freer than 
Mal’vina and Pierro. Here “the brainless, trusting little fool with short 
little thoughts” takes the most unpleasant of circumstances as mere 
guidelines to a game, and if he plays then he applies himself fully, drawing 
all the theatrical effects he can from any situation. Buratino does not take 
survival seriously: his motto is “Enjoy the show!” Which is precisely why 
his final reward is not actual power or wealth but his very own theater. 
This theater becomes the “temple,” the topos of the paradoxical sacred 
ritual of the freely played game adopted by Tolstoy’s hero. 

However, the opposition between Buratino and Mal’vina or Pierro 
is not absolute: no wonder Buratino “would even give up the golden 
key to see his friends again”** (Tolstoy 1960: 8: 243). Just the same, 
Tolstoy’s ironic attitude towards modernist themes and motifs borders 
on an attempt at self-justification—before himself, before his past, and 
before that circle of ideas and people he was so close to, and broke with 
so decisively, on his path to official Soviet recognition. 


27  «Byyem 2uTb Bce JIeTo // Mbt Ha kouKe 9Tol, // Ax, - B yequHenuu, //Bcem Ha 
YHUBJIEHHE...» 
28 «oTyas ObI Jake 30NOTOM KIIOUNK, UTOOKI YBUAeTb CHOBa J{py3eli.» 
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3. An illustration by Leonid Vladimirskii (edition of 1956) 


BURATINO AS A CYNIC 
Project “Buratino” does not merely embody the kynical utopia 
of the free marionette, but also that utopia’s collapse, as kynical 
free play transforms into cynical conformism. In his notebook from 
1936, used by Tolstoy to gather historical materials for Khleb, there 
is a surprising entry related to Buratino: 


“In addition—put on leeches three times. 
Sparkle bright the candles 
Dance the little men 
So why aren’t I happy [crossed out] 
Hanging low my head [crossed out] 
Our owner nimbly 
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Jerks the strings” (Tolstoy’s archive I: 7)?° 


This poem, not included in either the play or the film script, is the 
clearest example of the author’s self-identification with Buratino, 
both as the hero and the puppet on a string. In these lines of verse, 
written after the completion of the prose version of the fairy tale, 
one senses the admission of the bitter failure of the central hope 
manifested in Zolotoi kliuchik: the liberation from the rule of the 
tyrannical puppet master and the acquisition of one’s own theater 
become dubious victories—despite outward rejoicing, the puppet- 
master still “nimbly jerks the strings.” 

It is telling that the poem appears in immediate proximity to, and 
seemingly as a surprising development of, the thought of leeches 
and therefore of Duremar. The meaning of this image is relatively 
transparent in the fairy tale, the play, and the film script alike: 
Duremar is a servile intellectual with a certain amount of learning, 
who readily submits to those in authority. It seems as if while 
working on Khleb, Tolstoy could not escape the thought of the role he 
had taken on by agreeing to insert a commissioned and thoroughly 
false novella into a novel dear to him. In other words, had he not 
become the sell-out cynic Duremar, instead of the indomitable kynic 
Buratino, playing his own game in his own theater? 

Certainly, the word “owner” or “master” [“khoziain”], especially 
in context with Khleb, directly points at Stalin as a parallel to 
Karabas Barabas. It should not be assumed, however, that Karabas 
is a direct parody of Stalin. As we have shown, Stalin’s profile in the 
manuscript appears connected to the dream of one’s own theater, 
or in other words, as the antithesis of Karabas’ authority. However, 
while Tolstoy is working on Khleb, Stalin appears to merge with the 
image of Karabas. Why? 

The innately modernist utopia of the free marionette, the utopia 
of the artist-liar, the artist-Buratino presupposes the latter’s lack 
of interest in truth, and his non-involvement in political affairs, 
as has been mentioned. When Tolstoy agreed to work on Khleb, 


29 «9TO BAOCrOHKy - NMABKH Halo MocTaBUTb pasa Tpu. CBepKaioT apKko cBpeuku// ILiauryr 
yenoBeukH//UTo xe MHe He Beceslo [sauepKHyTO]// Tomosy noBecun «a [sagepKHyto]// Ham 
XO3HHH UpbiTKo // Jlepraer 3a HUTKH.» 
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he entered the direct and unambiguous domain of the authorities’ 
interests. It became clear that power demands more than the 
artist’s loyal non-involvement into its affairs. It requires the artist 
to participate actively in its own spectacles; he must play to its 
tune. Furthermore, in the sphere of political authority, the artist’s 
make-believes immediately acquire the status of the real, and it is 
only natural that those in power cannot allow the artist to control 
the real—that is authority’s prerogative. It is simpler and more 
profitable to control the artist, who thus enters a far more rigid 
dependency than before. This is why the figure of the benevolent 
patron, the foundation of Tolstoy’s hopes for his own theater, and 
his own game under the protection of the authorities, transformed, 
over the course of his work on Khleb, into the figure of the new and 
far tougher puppet master, Karabas. 

More precisely, the utopia of the free marionette presupposes 
the fairy tale or, in Propp’s words, “purposeful and poetic invention” 
(81) as its optimal creative model, demanding no faith but only 
entertainment. Totalitarian power needs no fairy tales but only 
myths, constructs of reality that inspire faith and are given and 
accepted as the “higher” truth. The totality of myth is the source 
of totalitarian power. By agreeing to write Khleb, Tolstoy stepped 
out of the modality of the fairy tale and into the modality of myth, 
and he immediately sensed the change in his own status. (It is 
strangely ironic that the initials of the fairy tale’s title coincide with 
the abbreviation ZK [“zakliuchennyi kanaloarmeets”—an imprisoned 
member of the labor army of canal-builders]—a term born at the 
White Sea- Baltic Sea Canal construction site/concentration camp, 
where, as we recall, Tolstoy went in the summer of 1933, before 
beginning project “Buratino.”) 

This perhaps rather abstract proposal is confirmed by the 
transformation of the finale of Zolotoi kliuchik in the editions of the 
fairy tale, the play, and the film script. In the text of the fairy-tale 
novel, for the most part written even before Tolstoy’s conversation 
with Voroshilov, the heroes open the secret door to find a magical 
theater, on whose stage a garden, Africa, and a city appear in 
sequence—devoid, notably, of any trace of “social construction,” 
depicting a city in general (matte street lamps ... a toy tram car 

. an ice-cream vendor ... a newspaper seller” [Tolstoy 1960: 8: 
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255]). Furthermore, the scene emphasized the toy-like character of 
these worlds: “In little trees with gold and silver leaves sung wind- 
up starlings as big as a finger-nail”*° (ibid.); “A plush bear with an 
umbrella shambled back and forth”*' (ibid.); “A rhino galloped by—a 
rubber ball on his sharp horn for safety”™ (ibid., 256), “A bicyclist 
rode by, on wheels no bigger than a little jam saucer. A newspaper 
man ran by—a leaf from a tear-away calendar folded four times— 
that’s how big his newspapers were”* (ibid., 256). This toy world 
is the ideal setting for a fairy-tale game, completely isolated from 
reality. 

In the finale of the play, written, at the same time as Khleb, 
we first see a magical book, whose words become real and whose 
pictures come to life—a sort of “device laid bare”: we are invited 
to enter a mythological narrative, not a fairy-tale one. The magical 
book throws Karabas Barabas “into Tartarary,” while Buratino and 
his friends get a flying ship (another image with a rich mythological 
“memory”), which carries them into the “land of happiness.” The 
description of this happy land, the “land of happy children” is 
utterly unambiguous: “here is the sea, and the pioneer camp in the 
mountains, and fields for reaping, and airplanes in the sky ... towers 
above resembling the Kremlin, behind them the rays of the sun”™ 
(ibid., 314). Tolstoy demonstratively destroys the boundary between 
the theatrical reality of the game and all that which lies beyond its 
borders: Buratino turns to the audience, asking them for the name 
of this “land of happy children,” gets the uniform response “the 
USSR!” and begs for permission to “stay with you, learn and play.”* 
This finale directly testifies to Tolstoy’s rejection of the fairy-tale 


30 «Ha MasleHbKUXxX JepeBbAX C 30JIOTDIMH HM CepeOpAHBIMHM JIMCTbAMM eM 3aBO]HbIe 
CKBOPI[bI BEJICUMHO C HOTOT (255) » 

31  «Tlepepanumpascb, MpOKOBBUIA Ha 3a{HUX Jlallax IOMIeBbIi MeABeEAb C 30HTHKOM 
(255)» 

32 «II pockakam Hocopor, -- 41d Gez0nMacHOcTH Ha ero OcTpbIi por OLLI HayjeT Pe3HHOBBIIi 
mMauaHK (256)» 

33 «I poexam BeslocumefMcT Ha Koslecax -- He Ooubitle Om10F/euKa AIA BapeHbA.» «I Tpobexar 
Ta3eTUHK, -- BUeTBeEPO CJIOXKEHHBIe JIMCTKU OTPbIBHOTO KasleHAapA -- BOT KaKOM BeIMUMHBI 
Opin y Hero raserTpI (256) » 

34 «37lecb HM Mope, HM MHOHeEpCKHH Jlarepb B ropax, H MOA, Te KHYT, H CAMOJIeTHI B HeOe... 
Habepxy OalllHH, 1oxoxkue Ha Kpemab, 3a HUMH -- yun comHta" (314)» 

35  «ocTaTbca y Bac, YHHTBCA, BECEIMTECA.» 
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utopia in favor of ideological mythologies, presumably representing 
(but actually forming) reality. 

The finale of the film script (1937) strongly resembles the finale 
of the play, but includes an additional and significant detail, which 
completes the mythological model, pushing out the utopia of fairy- 
tale freedom. Instead of a flying ship, a “steel red-winged bird” 
emerges from the book, and from it emerge “three men wearing 
leather,” who “flick away” Karabas and Duremar and fly Buratino 
and friends into the “happy land” (Tolstoy’s archive III, 74-81). The 
airplane and the idiomatic “leather jackets” symbolically represent 
the authority that violently guarantees the might of the triumphant 
world. In total accordance with this logic, Aleksandr Ptushko’s 
film includes a mustached captain with a pipe among the pilots, 
his resemblance to Stalin quite apparent. As Alexander Prokhorov 
notes: 


The clear hierarchy of Buratino’s mentors determines the 
Soviet mythological aspect of Ptushko’s cinematic fairy 
tale. The axis of the film’s action is the journey of the 
hero to the magical door, in the course of which Buratino 
changes several mentors, finally finding the true one, who 
flies in from the Kremlin, wears a mustache and smokes a 
pipe. (2008: 158) 


The transformation of the personal utopia of the free marionette 
playing in its own theater into the faceless official mythology of 
“the land of happy children” is impossible to blame in its entirety 
on the vileness of totalitarian culture. In my view, it reveals the 
pitfall of the modernist discourse. The essence of Tolstoy’s utopia 
of the free marionette may be described as the attempt to limit the 
universalism of modernist discourse with a fairy-tale creation of 
fiction, with a game lacking in ontological status. But modernism 
is ontological in its very nature—it bestows a universal character on 
the game (everyone has to play, the whole world is involved in my 
game). Modernism always transforms every locality into the symbol 
of everyone’s state-of-being, and so inevitably and unceasingly 
it generates myths. Even the initial text of the fairy tale—as the 
analysis demonstrates—undergoes an unintentional, but thorough, 
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mythologization, granting the fairy-tale hero an archetypal depth. 
In this sense, the author of Zolotoi kliuchik is not only a hostage of 
totalitarian culture, but also a hostage of modernism. And in this 
context, project “Buratino” turns into an impressive, and surprisingly 
successful, experiment on the borderline of both discourses. 
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It was written between January and March, in 1970, and circulated in 
samizdat typescripts and “tamizdat” editions. Some readers memorized 
it word for word. It was first published in Russia only in 1988, in the newly 
established magazine Sobriety and Culture (though it is hard to imagine 
a less suitable work for a propaganda campaign against alcoholism), and 
re-released in a separate edition in 1990, priced 3 rubles 62 kopeks— 
the exact cost of a 500 ml bottle of vodka in the 1970s. Even today 
Venedikt Erofeev’s prose poem Moskva-Petushki (Moscow to the End of the 
Line or Moscow Circles, to cite different translations) possesses a unique 
status: in all likelihood, no other text of the unofficial culture has had 
greater resonance. There are now several hundred critical publications 
on Moskva-Petushki, including at least one monograph, two collections 
of articles, and two line-by-line book-length commentaries.’ Trips 
from Moscow to Petushki and back on Erofeev’s birthday have become 
a popular outing for bohemian youth and an opportunity for creative 
happenings. 

The poem and its author became symbols of the Russian underground 
of the 1970s—symbols that hardly idealized the counterculture, 
presenting it as repulsive and appealing at the same time. Erofeev gave 
a new philosophical meaning to the image of the trickster, accentuating 
his liminality and a certain, expenditure-driven sacrality, thus creating 
an exemplary image of the kynic, perhaps the strongest and most 
expressive in Russian culture of the twentieth century. 

This combination embodied the philosophical and behavioral model 


1 See: Geisser-Schnittmann, Ryan-Hayes, Fomenko, Vlasov, Levin. 
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of the underground artist, which could also be seen in other actors of 
the unofficial culture of the 1970s and 1980s, first and foremost the 
Mit’ki group, Dmitrii A. Prigov, the rituals of “Collective Action,” and 
“Medical Hermeneutics.” Furthermore, by giving trickster qualities a 
grotesque and hyperbolic scope while reinforcing their philosophical 
dimension, Erofeev willingly or unwillingly revealed the tragic meaning 
of the trickster’s pleasure and his kynical disruption of all authoritative 
goals and values. 


THE TRICKSTER AS THE UNDERGROUND AUTHOR 
Erofeev’s protagonist is marginal by definition: an unemployed alcoholic 
with no permanent address (at the beginning of the poem he awakens 
in a building hallway). He is depicted en route—literally betwixt and 
between—and the scope, both topographical and symbolic, of his 
journey from Moscow to Petushki is constantly changing. His route, 
while geographically determined (the first USSR book edition in 1990 
was illustrated with a map of the Vladimir train line on which the station 
of Petushki is located), expands into a journey from hell to heaven and 
back: if Petushki is truly heaven (“Petushki is the place where the birds 
never cease singing, not by day or by night, where winter and summer 
the jasmine never ceases blooming. Perhaps there is such a thing as 
original sin, but no one ever feels burdened in Petushki” [Erofeev 1997: 
43]), then the Kremlin is directly associated with hell (Kuritsyn). At 
the same time, Venichka Erofeev’s journey includes a brief overview 
of world culture from the perspective of drunkenness, a tale of his 
fantastic wanderings around Europe, and the story of the revolution in 
the village of Cherkasovo, to say nothing of the numerous mythological 
themes and plots that come to life in the hero-narrator’s tale. Venichka’s 
train car becomes a genuine liminal zone, at first inhabited by relatively 
realistic characters (“the woman of a difficult fate,” “black-mustache,” 
Mitrich and grandson, the conductor Semenych). Later, on the road 
back to Moscow, the train car is possessed by totally fantastic characters: 
Satan, King Mithridates, hordes of Erinyes, (saint?) Peter, the statue of 
the Worker and the Kolkhoz Laborer, and the Sphinx. The liminality of 
Venichka’s chronotope is especially apparent in the final section of the 
book, where time disappears: “What do you need the time for, Venichka? 
... Once you had a heavenly paradise, you could have found out the time 
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last Friday, but now your heavenly paradise is no more, what do you 
need with the time?”(1997: 155), and the space is constructed through 
oxymoronic fusions such as: “Petushki. Sadovy Circle” and “Petushki. 
The Kremlin.” 

As Laura Beraha aptly notes about Venichka, “this marginal hero 
spends most of his time hovering in liminal spaces: in the much- 
discussed ‘unfamiliar/unidentified front hallway’; on the platform 
between two railcars that witnesses his gagging resurrection with the 
first dose of the day [...] Since thresholds, as Bakhtin pointed out so 
many times, are charged with the atmosphere of crisis and the straining 
towards decisive change, one threshold after another signals one change 
after another, a movement which eventually leads, via the logic of plus ¢a 
change, to the perverse stability of constant flux that is the hallmark of 
the picaresque.” (Beraha, 25) Having carried out a detailed comparison 
between Moskva-Petushki and the picaro’s novel, as well as between the 
poem’s protagonist and the figure of the rogue, Beraha nevertheless 
comes to the conclusion that despite a surface resemblance to the 
picaresque (“a peripatetic, marginal hero; a pointedly loose, episodic 
structure overloaded with interpolated tales and short on psychological 
development; a first-person quasi-autobiographical form” [ibid., 19]) in 
Erofeev’s poem “the picaresque is evoked and erased” (ibid., 23); “it is 
this picaresque dynamic that, doubled back on itself, empties out time, 
space, language and destiny to suspend them in the multi-layered void 
of Moskva-Petushki.” (ibid., 47) 

The likely cause of this transformation is the fact that the liminality 
of the environment in Erofeev’s poem emerges directly from the 
complex stylistic and discursive game, which organizes the protagonist’s 
(and author’s) consciousness, highlighting his unique trickster-like 
ambivalence. Venichka represents the “rock bottom” of life, but at 
the same time his “polyphonic monologue” (in the words of Svetlana 
Geisser-Schnittmann [272]), woven from a wide range of quotations 
and references, demonstrates his cultural erudition and even control 
over a vast spectrum of layers and spheres of Russian and European 
culture, which allow him to define himself as a “self-motivated Logos.” 
(1997: 104)? Still, even this self-definition is immediately followed 
by a demotion: “You're a fool, Erofeev, and no kind of Logos. Get!’ he 


2 ~~ «...camoBospacraiomul JIoroc» (Erofeev 1990: 84). 
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screams. Get out of our Sorbonne, Erofeev” (1997:104)?. 

Venichka is at once part of the perpetually drunk “masses” (“T like 
my people. I’m happy that I was born and grew up under the gaze of 
their eyes” [1997: 28]*; “Now, after 500 grams of Kubanskaya, I was 
in love with those eyes, in love like a madman” [ibid., 72]°), and their 
symbolic ruler, “the little prince,” a brigadier drawing up charts of 
alcohol consumption, so as to “examine with care, intently and close up, 
the soul of every shitass” (ibid., 40)°. Critics (Altshuller, Lakshin) have 
described Venichka as a “representative” of the people’s descent into 
alcoholism, or alternatively, as the “typical face” of the nonconformist 
intelligentsia (Pomerants, 1995 and 1995a)—but in my opinion, both 
approaches are unproductive precisely because the hero emphatically 
belongs to neither camp; both sides mistake him for the other. The 
waiter at the Kursk station restaurant kicks Venichka out, treating him 
as a drunk who has gone to the dogs, while his dormitory roommates 
berate him for being an overly effete intellectual. Notably, Venichka is 
accused of “superhuman” arrogance (his roommates compare him with 
“Cain and Manfred” [1990: 28]) after he refuses to go to the toilet at 
their suggestion, despite having been drinking beer for several hours. 

Similar oscillations between the “high” and the “low,” the bodily 
carnivalesque and the sublime characterize the ambivalent positions of 
Venichka the hero and Venichka the narrator. In Erofeev’s narrative, the 
high and the low do not negate or annihilate one another, but instead 
form an ambivalent unity of meaning. In fact, all of the most stylistically 
vivid passages are built on the ambivalent conflation of high and low 
discourses and registers: from the famous words about spitting on each 
step of the social ladder to the chapter on cocktails, from the description 
of the “the most beloved of trollops” (1997:43’), to the meditation 
on the theological nature of the hiccup. Even the parodic story of 
unrequited love for the famous Soviet harpist Olga Erdely (where the 


3 «/[ypak TBI, - roBoput,—a HuKakoli He Jloroc! Bou,—Kpvuut,—Bou Epodeesa u3 Hallet 
Cop6ouup!!» (ibid., 84). 

4 «Mue upasutca Mon Hapog. A cuacTIMB, YTO POAMJICA MU BOSMYyxKaII NOT B3TILATAaMM TUX 
ryia3» (ibid., 27). 


5 «... Wocsle MATHCOT KyOaHcKoH A Ob BINHOOIeH B 9TH Tyia3a, BNOOIeH, Kak Gesymer» (ibid., 
60) 

6 «...qyly KaxkOro Myflaka paccMaTpHBall CO BHAMaHHeM H B ylop»” (1990: 35). 

7 «.«..J06uMermad 43 TWoTackyx» (ibid., 38). 
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harpist is substituted with a one-ruble “hag of a woman, not so very 
old, but drunk as they come” [1997: 92-3]®) realizes the high theme 
of resurrection through love, which was invoked a few pages before 
in Venichka’s story about his own resurrection. And the comic list of 
writers and composers who drank in the name of art and for love of 
the people (only “Privy Counselor Goethe did not drink a gram” [1997: 
84]°, according to Venichka) becomes a kind of authorial confession that 
paves the way for the poem’s end: “He [Goethe] remained alive but it 
was as if he committed suicide. And now was completely satisfied. This 
is even worse than real suicide” (ibid.)?°. It is no accident that “the man 
with the black moustache” says the following about Venichka: “with you, 
it’s not like with other people, it’s like Goethe” (ibid., 87)". 

The same ambivalence is emphasized when Venichka places his 
personality and journey into a biblical context. Irina Paperno and Boris 
Gasparov note: 


Each event exists simultaneously in two dimensions. A 
hangover is interpreted as an execution, death, crucifixion. 
Getting a hair of the dog that bit you—that’s resurrection. 
After resurrection life begins: the gradual intoxication that 
ultimately leads to a new execution. The hero speaks openly 
about this at the end of the story: “For isn’t the life of man 
a momentary booziness of the soul as well?” However, such 
an interpretation of these everyday events in turn has the 
opposite effect on the story’s biblical motifs. They often take 
on the tone of parody, jokes, and puns: the high and the tragic 
are irrevocably tied together with the comic and the obscene. 
Moreover, this gives the biblical text a cyclical character: the 
very same chain of events is repeated again and again... The 
reversed order of events points to the vicious circle within 
which they move. (Gasparov and Paperno, 389-90) 


8 «.,..6a60HbKa, He TO 4TOO OUeHD crapad, HO y2Ke IbAHAaA-l1bAHAA» (ibid., 75). 

9 «... TaifHbIit copeTHUK Tere He 11 HU Tpammna...» (ibid., 69). 

10 «On ocTasica 2KUTb, HO KaK Obl MOKOHUHI Cc COOOL H Ob BIIOHe yHOBIeETBOPeH. ITO Jake 
xy2ke IIpAmMoro caMoyOuiicTBa, B ITOM OONbINe TpycocTH, HU 3TOM3Ma, MH TBOPUeCKOM HH3OCTH...» 
(ibid., 69). 

11 «Ay Bac Bce He kak y Joffe, Bce, Kak y Tere!..» (ibid., 72). 
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The poem’s references to the New Testament are intentionally 
ambivalent and ambiguous: they can be interpreted as blasphemy 
or as reenactments of myth. We should note that some of the New 
Testament parallels are deliberately distorted. Thus, for example, it is 
not Venichka/Jesus who resurrects Lazarus, but Venichka himself who 
is resurrected by a “bad woman”: “twelve weeks ago I was in a coffin, I 
had been in a coffin for four years already, so that I had already stopped 
stinking. And they said to her, “Look, he’s in a coffin. Resurrect him, if 
you can’ (1997: 90)”; similarly the reference to the star of Bethlehem 
occurs only immediately before his tragic death, which is comparable to 
the crucifixion. 

An especially significant detail is located in Venichka’s principled 
ambivalence with regard to the positions of the author and the 
protagonist. Not only do author and protagonist share the same name, 
they also are united by a number of autobiographical elements, such as 
references to the places where the poem was written (“While working as 
a cable fitter in Sheremetievo, Autumn, 1969” [1997: 164]’*) right next 
to a description of this same cable-fitting job in the tale of Venichka’s 
short career as a foreman (the chapters “Kuskovo-Novogireevo,” and 
“Novogireevo-Reutovo”). The unsolvable paradox of this ambivalent 
position is accentuated by the concluding phrase of the poem: “I didn’t 
know that there was pain like that in the world. And I writhed from the 
torture of it—a clotted red letter “lo” spread across my eyes and started 
to quiver. And since then I have not regained consciousness, and I never 
will.” (1997: 164)“ 

This final phrase implies a whole spectrum of mutually exclusive 
interpretations. Petra Hesse believes that it creates a paradox that 
contradicts the laws of literature: the subject of the speech in Erofeev’s 
poem is revealed as a “gap in the depiction of the space traversed by the 
hero”: “That which until the last page seemed to be the motivating force 
behind the phantasmagoric beginning or the alcoholic delirium is finally 


12 «Bora, HallpuMep, 7BeHaflaTb Hefeb TOMY Ha3zaq: 4 Obi BO rpobe, 4 y2*K 4UeTHIpe rosa 
weal BO rpo6e, TaK UTO yK H CMepyeTb Nepectas. A eli ropopat: “Bot — oH Bo rpo6be. HM 
BOCKpeCH, ecJIM CMOxKellIb”» (ibid., 74). 

13 «Ha Ka6ebuprx paborax B IIlepemerbeso-JIo6ua. Ocenb 69 roga» (ibid., 129). 

14 «fl He 3Had, 4TO eCTb Ha CBeTe Takad OosIb, HM CKprouHsca OT MyKuH. Tycras KpacHad OyKBa 
“TO” pactiiactasiacb y MeHA B Tyla3ax, 3afporKasa, HC Tex NOp A He IpHXOAWII B CO3HaHHe U 
HUKOrya He upupy» (ibid.). 
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exposed as the absence of the narrator in his own book—a contradiction 
of Nabokov’s adage: The I in the book cannot die in the book” (227). 

Irene Luksi¢, on the other hand, argues that in Erofeev’s poem “a 
consciousness appearing in the role of the demiurge has no other 
(ontological) basis than the literary, the written|[...] his sole actuality is 
the ceaselessly occurring, growing and changing text” (264). 


1-2. Amonument to the heroes of Moskva-Petushhki, Moscow, Ploshchad’ Bor’by. 
Sculptors V. Kuznetsov and S. Mantselev. Photos by Mark Lipovetsky. 


In my opinion, the meaning of the concluding phrase is inseparable 
from Venichka’s position of a trickster, with its inherent ambivalence. It 
places him in a state of permanent fluctuation between life and death, 
silence and voice, and, eventually, the logos and its radical negation. The 
last phrase defines the source of the narrative as precisely the liminal 
zone that transforms the text of Moskva-Petushki into the most effective 
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model of cultural and philosophical liminality. 

The poem also underlines the natural artistry of the trickster. The 
various sections on the inseparability of creativity and drunkenness are 
especially telling. The chapters “Esino-Friazevo” and “Friazevo—61* 
kilometer” and the recurring metaphor insist with an almost folkloristic 
persuasiveness that one should drink “throwing back [one’s ] head like 
a pianist, conscious both of the grandeur of the fact that it was just 
beginning and of what lay ahead” (1997:44"°, see also 53, 78) shows us 
art and drunkenness as interrelated. Other examples include: “Perhaps, 
I was rehearsing something out there?... Perhaps, it was the immortal 
drama of Othello, the Venetian Moor? I was playing it alone—all the roles 
at once” (1997: 29)'*. It is not surprising that the very process of the 
drunken journey is described in the terminology of literary studies: 
“The devil knows in which genre I'll arrive to Petushki. All the way from 
Moscow it was memoirs and philosophical essays, it was all poems in 
prose, like Ivan Turgenev. Now the detective story begins” (ibid., 73, 
translation altered)?’. 

In light of the final phrase, it becomes clear that Venichka does not 
simply relate the trickster’s ambivalence and liminality to the creative 
act of the artist, but grants a metapoetic meaning to the very position of 
the trickster. Erofeev’s poem presupposes that free—or underground— 
art can only be created by a trickster who inhabits a liminal zone, is 
hopelessly ambivalent, and interweaves the high and the low, the comic 
and the tragic. His art is disconnected from the “cultural context,” at 
the same time creating this very context. Only the trickster can “hang 
suspended” between life and death. He can die, lose his consciousness 
and voice (the awl is driven into the hero-narrator’s throat for a reason), 
and yet still narrate his own death. 

The understanding of the underground author/artist as a meta- 
trickster, whose tricks unfold in the domain of language and consist 
of an irreverent game with opposing discourses—a game whose 


15 «... 3alpoKHHyB TouloBy, KaK IMaHVCT HM C CO3HaHHeM BeJIMYMA TOFO, UTO elle TOKO 
HauMHaeTca UW YeMy elle UpescTouT OpiTb» (ibid., 38-39) 
16 «Moxert, a Tam uToO peneTHpoBas?... Moet, a urpas GeccmMepTHyio Apamy «OrTez10, 


MaBp BeHel|MaHcKuli»? Urpas B OAMHOUKYy HM cpasy BO Bcex posAx?» (ibid., 27) 

17  «Uepr 3HaeT, B KaKOM 2KaHpe A AOeny WO IleryurKos... Or camoti Mocks Bce Obuiu 
dbustocodcKue acce U Memyapbl, BCe OBWIM CTHXOTBOpeHHA B pose, Kak y Mpana Typreuepa... 
Terepb HauMHaeTca JeTeKTHBHAaA MoBecTb» (ibid., 61) 
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major precondition is “living vnye” (outside)—was formative for the 
late Soviet underground. Alexei Yurchak, in his aforementioned book 
Everything Was Forever Until It Was No More: The Last Soviet Generation, 
analyzes numerous cultural practices, including many belonging to 
underground culture, arguing that the vast majority was marked by 
a “refusal to accept any boundary between seriousness and humor, 
support [for the regime] and opposition, sense and nonsense” (243). 
Especially telling is the behavioral/artistic strategy of the Leningrad 
group which called itself Mit’ki, and whose motto was: “The Mit’ki 
don’t want to defeat anyone” (“Mit’ki nikogo ne khotiat pobedit’”). 
Through their ironic “life-construction” they created a “zone between 
the inside and outside of the boundaries drawn by Soviet authoritative 
discourse... a zone that refused the boundary between bare and 
political life and constituted the world of vnye. The Mit’ki rejected the 
sociopolitical effect of this boundary, refusing to fit either of the two 
subject positions that it created, the pro-system ‘activist’ and the anti- 
system “dissident.” (idem., 249) Despite its seeming “harmlessness,” 
this position was rich in anti-authoritarian and anti-hierarchical 
potential. For instance, Dmitrii A. Prigov, one of the leaders and 
theoreticians of the Moscow conceptualist circle, writes, recalling the 
end of the 60s: 


[W]e were totally critical. Any discourse that entered our 
field of vision we immediately linked to the discourse 
of power. For instance, we regarded Pushkin and 
Mayakovsky as ordinary representatives of the Soviet 
regime. Furthermore, from our perspective figures 
like Akhmatova and Pasternak, who had been ethical 
guideposts for the previous generation, fell into the 
discourse of power as soon as they were published. (Prigov 
and Shapoval, 94-95) 


In this sense, underground culture formed a liminal zone in which 
each and every pretension to power—symbolic, rhetorical or political— 
was undermined. One might say that the underground formed a peculiar 
“black market” in culture, and that the activists of the underground of 
the 1960s-1970s were forced to assume the trickster’s position by the 
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liminal semiotics of their activities."® 

The merging of the free underground artist and the trickster inherent 
in the construction of Erofeev’s poem also acquires a certain ethical 
dimension. The ethical philosophy emerging from this position is a 
principled lightness: “They, they’re serious, they understand, and I’m 
a lightweight and I'll never understand it... Mene, tekel, parsin, that is, 
you are weighed upon the scales and found wanting—that is tekel [...] If 
there are scales there or not—there, we lightweights will outweigh and 
overcome. I believe in this more firmly than you believe in anything.” 
(1997: 156,157)” 

This lightness is apparent in the eccentric “mircosermons” 
interspersing Venichka’s narrative: 


Everything should take place slowly and incorrectly so 
that man doesn’t get a chance to start feeling proud, so 
that man is sad and perplexed (1997:14);”° 


Oh, if only the whole world, if everyone were like I 
am now, placid and timorous and never sure about 
anything, not sure of himself nor of the seriousness 
of his position under the heavens—oh, how good it 
could be. No enthusiasts, no feats of valor, nothing 
obsessive! Just universal faintheartedness. I’d agree 
to live on the earth for an eternity if they’d show 


18 It should be noted that this “black market” was more than a merely symbolic 
formation but had a very literal economic aspect. Thus, Solomon Volkov recalls the 
terms “dipart”—the market side of underground art patronized by diplomats and 
other foreigners: “Dip Art (art for diplomats and other foreigners) burgeoned in the 
early 1960s changing the position of unofficial culture [...] We can only guess why the 
ubiquitous secret police looked the other way as the Moscow Dip-Art scene (followed 
by Leningrad) expanded and flourished. It is a fact that this unofficial guild, which 
at its peak had at least several dozen participants (probably around two hundred 
people), gradually turned into a tempting alternative to the state system of rewarding 
artists.”(258). 

19 «Onu cepbesHble, OHH NOHUMANT, a 4, JIETKOBECHbIM, HUKOTZa He olimy... Meue, Tekell, 
cbapec, To ecTb “ThI B3BeIIeH Ha BeCax H HalijleH JleTKOBeCHBIM”, TO ecTb Tekell. [...] EcTb BecbI, 
JI HET BECOB — TaM MBI JIerKOBECHEIe, IepeBeCcuM H O0JIeeM. Al MpOuHee B ITO BepIi0, YeM BBI 
BO UTO-HHOyAb Bepute» (Erofeev 1990: 123). 

20  «Bce Ha cBeTe J0J0KHO HATH MefJIeHHO HM HelIpaBHJIbHO, UTOOBI He CyMesI 3arOpAUTECA 
uWeJIOBeK, UTOOBI YeTOBeK OBI rpycTeH H pacrepsH» (ibid., 16) 
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me first a corner where there’s not always room for 
valor. ‘Universal faintheartedness.’ Indeed this is the 
panacea, this is the predicate to sublime perfection. 
(ibid., 20-21)?" 


And so I solemnly announce that, till the end of my 
days, I shall not undertake anything the like of my sad 
brush with eminence. I'll remain below and from below 
Pll spit on their social ladder. Right, spit on every rung 
of it. In order to climb it, it’s necessary to be forged 
steel-assed from head to toe. And this I’m not. (ibid., 
41)” 


You have to have the ability to choose your work; 
there aren’t any bad jobs or bad professions; one must 
respect every calling. It’s necessary, just after waking, 
to drink something right away, or, no, I’m lying, not 
‘something’ but precisely the same thing that you 
were drinking the day before—and drink every forty 
or forty-five minutes so that toward evening you have 
drunk 250 grams more than the day before. Then there 
won't be any queasiness or shyness and you will have 
such a white face it’ll look as though it hasn’t been 


21 «O, ecu ObI Bech Mup, ecIM ObI KaxKAbIM B Mupe Opis ObI, Kak A Celi4ac, THX H O0831uB 
Obi ObI TAK 2Ke HH B UeM HE yBepeH: HU B ceOe, HH B Cepbe3HOCTH CBOero MecTa OA, HEOOM 
- Kak xopomo Opt! Hukakux 9HTy3HacTOB, HUKaKHX NOABHTOB, HUKaKOM OepxUMOCTH! - 
BceoOmlee Masiogyumme. A cormacusica ObI 2%KUTb Ha 3eMJIe Wesly!O BEYHOCT, ecu ObI MHE 
mpexye 1okKa3asiu yrosoK, rye He BCerfa ECTb MecTO Mo”BUram. “BceoOmee Manozymuine” 
- a Befb rye 9TO CMaceHue OTO BCex Oe, DTA MaHalled, 3TOT IpesquKaT BemuU4alillero 
coBepmeHctTBa!» (1990: 21) 

22 «WV por - 4 TopxKecTBeHHO OOBABIIAIO: JO KOHIIA MOHX Heli A He IpesUpuMy HuUErO, 
UTOOBI MOBTOPHTh MOM MeuasIbHbIi OMbIT BO3BbINMeHHA. A OCTatOCb BHH3y H CHM3y IJIIOIO 
Ha BCiO Ballly oOmjecTBeHHyt0 JecTHutty. Jja. Ha KaxKyyto CTyMeHbKy JIECTHHIBI - 10 IIeBky. 
Uro6 m0 Heli WOAbIMaThCA, Hay{O OBIT 2KMAOBCKOIO Mopsor0 6e3 cTpaxa HM ylipeKa, Hao ObITb 
IIMfOpacoM, BbIKOBaHHbIM 3 4YMCTOM CTasM C rosOBbI 0 WaT. A A - He Tako.» (1990: 36) 
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kicked around for six months. (ibid., 59-60)? 


These micro-sermons are impressive not only because of their specific 
sort of kynical “shamelessness,” though it is certainly apparent: universal 
apathy is placed above the romantic imperative stipulating that “in life 
there is always a place for heroism.” The knight without fear and fault 
becomes “a kike’s mug without fear and reproach... a faggot forged from 
pure steel from head to toe,” harmony with society demands a regular 
increase in alcohol intake. Far more important is the fact that these 
categorical anti-imperatives embody that which Sloterdijk defines as the 
essence of kynical reason: “insight into the original purposelessness of 
life... a critical, ironical philosophy of so-called needs, in the elucidation 
of their fundamental excess and absurdity [...] the knowledge —decried 
as nihilism—that we must snub the grand goals. In this regard we cannot 
be nihilistic enough” (194). The resemblance is striking: “insight into the 
original purposelessness of life, limiting the wish for power and the power 
of wishing” directly applies to the maxim: “Everything should take place 
slowly and incorrectly so that man doesn’t get a chance to start feeling 
proud, so that man is sad and perplexed”; “a critical, ironical philosophy 
of so-called needs” corresponds to “universal faintheartedness” as “a 
predicate to the predicate to sublime perfection”; “we must snub the 
grand goals” translates as “I'll remain below and from below I'll spit 
on their social ladder”; while an ever-increasing dose of alcohol as a 
criterion of progress parodies such goals of socialist construction as “the 
steady rise of the individual above himself.” 

It is with equal cynicism (kynicism?) that Venichka mocks a whole 
range of authoritarian discourses and their corresponding grand goals. 
Thus, the single phrase “To climb this ladder you have to be a kike’s mug 
without fear and reproach, you have to be a faggot forged from pure 
steel from head to toe” (to use a literal translation) contains a travesty 
of Herzen’s famous line about the Decembrists: “These are some sort 
of warriors, forged from pure steel from head to toe,” which relates to, 


23  «Hayo yMerb BbiOupatp cebe paboty, moxux paOor He Opipaert. JlypHbIx mpodeccuit 
HeT, HajlO yBaKaTb BCAKOe IpHsBaHHe. Hao, 4yTb IpoOcHyBINIMCcb, HeMe/JIeHHO 4“ero-HHOyab 
BBIMHTb, ake HET, Bpy, He “Wero-HHOyfb,” a MMeHHO TOLO CaMOTYO, UTO THI WWI BYepa, HM MHTb 
c 1lay3aMU B COPOK-COpOK IATb MHHYT, Tak, UTOObI K BeYepy THI BHI Ha ABeCTH IMATHAeCAT 
6oubule, eM HakaHyHe. Bor Torga He OyfeT HU AYPHOTHI, HU CTHIZJIMBOCTH, H cam THI GyzelIb 
TaKHM OesOJIMIIbIM, Kak OyTO Te6a yxKe TOTOAa MO Mopyle He Gusu.» (ibid., 50) 
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first, the idealization of the Decembrists that was typical for the “anti- 
systemic” discourse of the Soviet liberal intelligentsia in the 1960s, and 
second, to Lenin’s article “To the Memory of Herzen” (the discourse of 
the revolution as an ideological dogma). As a result, the phrase itself 
became idiomatic (the corresponding fragment from Lenin’s essay was 
assigned for rote memorization in Soviet high schools). At the same time, 
Venichka undermines the revolutionary rhetoric through clichés of anti- 
intelligentsia rhetoric: the terms “kike’s mug” and “faggots” are closely 
associated with “popular” attitudes towards the intelligentsia, as well as 
to official discourse in the 1960s (i.e., the discourse of the “system” of 
party bureaucracy)—after all, “fags” was the label Khrushchev applied 
to the avant-garde artists exhibiting at the infamous 1963 show at the 
Manezh. 

Another link to kynicism is apparent in the fact that Erofeev’s 
poem and his hero-narrator express the idiosyncratic wholeness of the 
kynical position—the transformation of the cynical transition from one 
social mask to another in a metamorphosis, the artistic flexibility of a 
subject engaging body and mind. Kynical metamorphosis takes place in 
at least two layers of the poem. It is apparent in the organization of 
the colorful stylistic, discursive and referential pluralism of Venichka’s 
speech. This aspect of the poem is perhaps the one most thoroughly 
investigated. Thus, for instance, Geisser-Schnittmann emphasizes such 
stylistic schemata of Moskva-Petushki as the biblical layer, the numerous 
traditional literary styles, each cast in the light of parody (“faux- 
romantic, symbolist, pseudo-Gogolesque”), Venichka’s philosophically 
detached manner, “historical citations,” parodies of ideological and 
media stamps, folklore and vulgarity (see 250-257). The breadth of 
the poem’s intertextual field is unprecedented, which is why there are 
at least two weighty commentaries on virtually every line of Moskva- 
Petushki (see Vlasov, Levin). 

At the same time, the apparent diversity of the referential mosaic 
is overcome because the various stylistic registers, and the direct 
and discursive quotations in the poem’s narrative, do not clash, but 
transform into one another. For example: 


And later (listen carefully), later, after they had found out 
why Pushkin died, I gave them Alexander Blok’s poem 
The Nightingale Garden to read. There, at the center of the 
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poem—if you throw out all of the perfumed shoulders, the 
unilluminated mists, the rosy towers in smoky vestments— 
there at the center of the poem you find the lyric hero 
dismissed from work for drunkeneness, whoring, and 
absenteeism. I told them, “It’s a very contemporary book.” 
I told them, “You'll find it useful.” And so? They read it. But, 
in spite of everything, it had a depressing effect on them— 
Freshen-up disappeared immediately from all the stores. 
It’s impossible to say why, but blackjack was forgotten, 
vermouth was forgotten, Sheremetievo International Field 
was forgotten, and Freshen-up triumphed. Everyone drank 
only Freshen-up. Oh, to be carefree! Oh heavenly birds, 
who neither sow nor reap. Oh, the lilies of the field are 
dressed more beautifully than Solomon! They drank up all 
the Freshen-up from Dolgoprudny Station to Sheremetievo 
International. (1997: 37)”4 


This passage’s stylistic trajectory is best described as a downward 
parabola. The beginning features an ironic imitation of Symbolist style 
(“the perfumed shoulders, the unilluminated mists, the rosy towers in 
smoky vestments”), only to descend sharply, first into vulgarity (“for 
drunkenness, whoring, and absenteeism”) and then into the Lenin 
quote (“It’s a very contemporary book”). But the final part of this passage 
is a provocative return to the poetic key. Moreover, the name of the 
“Freshen-up” cologne is semantically associated with Alexander Blok’s 
“Nightingale Garden” (“Freshen-up triumphed”) and placed within a 
stylistic context that is biblical (“Oh, the lilies of the field are dressed 


24 «A norom (cryulaliTe), a HOTOM, Kora OHM y3HaIH, oTUero yMep [lyuiKuH, A Jat uM 
mounTaTb «CoOBbHHbIi cay», Moamy AseKcaHfpa broxa. TaM B WeHTpe MOIMBI, ECM, KOHEUHO, 
OTOpOcuTb B CTOpOHY Bce 3TH ONaroyxaHHble Wieywa HM Heo3sapeHHble TyYMaHbI HM PO3OBbIe 
OalllH B ABIMHBIX PH3ax, TAM B Ie€HTpe MOIMbI JIMpU4ecKui MepCoHax, YBOJICEHHBIM Cc paborbl 
3a IIbAHKy, OAK UM Mporyzl. A cka3sa uM: «OueHb CBOeBpeMeHHad KHUTa, — CKa3asl, — BBI 
mpoutere ee c OobMIOM Momb30H AA ceOa». UTo x? Onn mpousu. Ho, Bompeku Bcemy, OHA 
cKa3aslacb Ha HUXx ypydaiolse: BO BCex MarasHHax Bpa3 Mponasia Bea «cBexKecTb». HelloHATHO 
mouemy, HO cuka Oblia 3aObITa, BepMyT OBL 3aGBIT, MexKyHaposHbI asponopT LlepemerbeBso 
OpuI 3a6BIT, — H BOCTOp2KecTBOBasIa «CBEXxKECTb», BCe IIH TONbKO « CBexKecTb». 

O, 6e33a60THocT»! O, nTHIbI HeOecHble, He coOuparomme B KUTHUIBTI! O, Kpattie ComomoHa 
OfeThIe ToseBble uuu! — OHM BbINMIM BCIO «CBexKecTb» oT craHyuu JlonrompyqHaa 
70 MexKAyHapogHoro asportopta [lepemetbeso!» (1990: 33) 
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more beautifully than Solomon...”). The result is a metamorphosis of 
several stylistic and discursive registers. The collision of the parody of 
symbolist style with vulgarity and ideological clichés produces an effect 
that is at once comically debasing and elevating: the emotional impact 
of poetry finds expression in an increased consumption of the cologne 
“Freshen-up,” and the circumstances are retold in the language of the 
biblical “Song of Songs.” 

Second, metamorphosis is the only explanation for Venichka’s 
relationships with the characters depicted in the second part of the 
poem. If “Black-Mustache,” “Decembrist,” Mitrich and grandson, “the 
woman of difficult fate,” and the controller Semenych each appear 
to be independent of Venichka’s consciousness to some degree; their 
reflections in the second part, i.e., Satan, the Sphinx, the Princess from 
Ivan Kramskoi’s painting Inconsolable Grief, “my valet” (1997: 145°), 
Peter and King Mithridates are all unquestionably Venichka’s own 
hallucinations (which cannot be said for certain of either Venichka’s 
beloved, waiting at the Petushki station, or of the child “already knowing 
the letter ‘to””). Nevertheless, Venichka enters a complex dialogue with 
these characters and in so doing undergoes a metamorphosis, remaining 
his own person and simultaneously manifesting a different, and even 
a stranger’s, consciousness. The greatest unresolved problem is the 
question of the angels and Venichka’s murderers—how far removed are 
they from the hero? In other words: to what degree are they the result of 
the hero’s consciousness, affected by the influence of alcohol? 

All these metamorphoses, as well as the trickster’s meta-position 
embodied by the hero, and Venichka’s kynical ethics stem from a 
common source—a shared notion of the sacred. 


RITUALS OF EXPENDITURE 
The sensational popularity of the poem was further fuelled by the 
development of postmodern theory in Russia. Erofeev’s work appeared 
to many critics as a very early and still unintended manifestation of 
Russian postmodernism. Moskva-Petushki cheerfully, yet tragically, 
demonstrated the collapse not only of the Soviet utopia, but also of 
the entire modernist conception of the self. The circular composition of 


25 «Moi KamepyuHep» (ibid., 114). 
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the poem reads as the sarcastic transformation of the myth of progress 
(or vice versa, the myth of escaping civilization into “nature”) into the 
carnival procession of the hero’s visitors and drinking buddies, monsters, 
and murderers. The ongoing linguistic game collides fragments of very 
different discourses (whose sources range from the Old Testament 
to Pravda) within the confines of a single phrase, leaving only ruins 
of the faith in the word’s power that was so common in the epoch of 
modernity. The hero’s constant intoxication, on the other hand, openly 
defies modernity’s worship of reason. 

However, reading the demythologization of the Soviet (and not only 
the Soviet) ideology of modernity in Erofeev’s poem, we must bear in 
mind that during the eighteenth to twentieth centuries in Russia the 
cult of reason, paradoxically as this might seem, was always colored 
by a notion of religiosity. This is the origin of the traditional Russian 
literature-centrism, which barely changed during the Soviet period. From 
this point of view, the unofficial culture of the 1960s-80s constituted 
a specific kind of secularization, linked to the critique of the myths 
of reason and progress. This is why Gianni Vattimo’s conception of 
postmodern secularization is particularly relevant to Russian culture: 
“A secularized culture is not the one that has simply left the religious 
elements of its tradition behind, but one that continues to live them as 
traces, as hidden and distorted models that are nonetheless profoundly 
present.” (Vattimo, 40) 

However, it is precisely the religious element of the Russian 
literary tradition, sacralizing the word and literature, that gives the 
secularization in the underground its intense and dramatic character, 
distinguishing it from parallel and thematically similar tendencies in 
Western literature contemporary to Erofeev—in particular the novels 
of Ken Kesey and Jack Kerouac and the literature of the beatniks (see 
Reingol’d on this). On the one hand, Soviet unofficial art of the 1970s 
and 1980s subjected fragments of the Soviet notion of the sacred, as 
represented by Socialist Realism and official Soviet ideology, to grandiose 
carnivalesque deconstruction. On the other hand, this practice in no 
way implied disillusionment with the “transcendental signified” or the 
rejection of the search for the latter. 

In the 1970s (and still today), the Soviet experience was understood 
by many as a distortion of the “normal” path of Russian culture—which 
some saw foreshadowed in the literary classics of the 19" century and 
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others in the modernism of the 1910-1920s—and consequently a 
replacement of the true “transcendental signified” by false simulacra. 
This understanding explains the allure of a return to “uncorrupted” 
trajectories and becomes the source of many illusions in unofficial and 
official late Soviet art. This is also why new, unofficial and nonconformist 
art of the 1970s often combined deconstruction of the Soviet myth with 
a certain interest in the transcendental. Pertinent examples include 
Joseph Brodsky’s half-ironic sacralization of language and its creative 
force, Andrei Tarkovsky’s dialogue with Christian symbolism, and the 
non-canonical religiosity of the entire Leningrad unofficial culture, 
including Leonid Aronson, Mikhail Eremin, Viktor Krivulin, Elena 
Shvarts, and Boris Kurdiakov (see Stepanov, Golynko-Vol’fson, Ivanov), 
as well as the half-parodical, half-serious “holy foolery” of the Mit’ki 
group. For this reason, the central conflict of unofficial Russian culture 
in the 1970s-1980s is the conflict between a de-sacralizing discourse 
and a discourse searching for and aiming to renew transcendental 
values. 

Moskva-Petushki is particularly significant in this respect, as it is 
one of the few narratives—especially in unofficial culture—to directly 
enact this intense collision. Not only did this collision play an important 
role in the process of Russian culture’s liberation from Soviet (quasi) 
religiosity, but the poem also poses some of the key questions of 
postmodern culture as a whole: namely, whether or not art is possible 
without transcendence, and what happens to sacred meanings after 
the collapse of the modern utopia, “after Auschwitz”? The answers to 
these questions emerge from the philosophical position embodied by 
the figure of the trickster-kynic. 

Scholars of Erofeev’s poem have thoroughly traced his play to Old 
Testament and New Testament mythologems, the archetype of the 
holy fool and other religious discourses.” However, it is fundamentally 
important that all these themes and motifs are not only inscribed into 
the process of alcoholic intoxication, but grant the very process of 
getting drunk ritual meaning. 

The reader witnesses a ritual of expenditure in the purest sense: all 
meanings involved in the process are directed towards the same goal— 


26 See: Geisser-Schnittmann 114-151, Gasparov and Paperno, Prokhorov G., Smirnova, 
Verkhovsteva-Drubek. 
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getting wasted—and the logical conclusion becomes the poem’s finale. 
Aleksandr Genis considers drunkenness a primary motivation (in the 
sense the Russian formalists gave to the term) of the poem: “As soon 
as we honestly read the poem Moskva-Petushki we will be convinced 
that the vodka needs no justification—it justifies the author instead. 
Alcohol is the axis of Erofeev’s plot. His hero goes through every step 
of intoxication [...] the poem’s composition is built in strict adherence 
to this path.” (Genis, 51) All this happens precisely because Erofeev 
demonstratively and provocatively replaces transcendence with vodka 
and alcohol (and the concomitant self-destruction), thus accomplishing 
ritualistic expenditure.*’ 

Venichka seems to literally live out Bataille’s philosophical program: 
“This useless consumption is what suits me, once my concern for the 
morrow is removed. And if I thus consume immoderately, I reveal to 
my fellow beings that which I am intimately. Consumption is the way 
in which separate beings communicate. Everything shows through, 
everything is open and infinite between those who consume intensely.” 
(1988: 58) To put it briefly, the hero of Moskva-Petushki consumes a 
very definite, though universal, product, which is his means of getting 
wasted. 

Expenditure grants the symbolic power that is visible in the roles 
Venichka assumes over the course of the tale—not only “the little 
prince,” Hamlet, “Cain and Manfred,” and the holy-fool, but also 
Scheherazade, when he entertains the controller Semenych with his 
speech, the leader of the symposium in the train wagon, the leader of the 


27 See also comparison between Erofeev’s poem and magical rituals, as described in 
the books of Carlos Casteneda proposed by Viktor Pelevin: “The Russian means of eternal 
return differ from the Mexican only in the different names of the populated centers through 
which fate carries the heroes and those psychotropic devices with whose aid they cross 
the boundaries of the mundane world. For Mexican magicians and their disciples it is the 
hallucinogenic cactus peyote, psilocybin mushrooms, and complex mixtures prepared from 
datura. For Venichka Erofeev and the many thousands of adepts who follow his teachings it 
is “kubanskaia” vodka, fortified rosé and complex cocktails made from nail polish and cures 
for sweaty feet. Actually in total accordance with the practices of shamans, each of these 
mixtures permits the exploration of a particular aspect of reality. Mexican magicians deal 
with various spirits, and Venichka Erofeev meets some suspicious gentleman, all in blue 
lightning, laughing angels and a shy railroad Satan. Perhaps here what matters is not so 
much spiritual essences but various traditions of experiencing the supernatural in different 
cultures” (Pelevin 2005: 288-289; the essay was initially published in Nezavisimaia gazeta, 
1993, January 20: 5). 
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Cherkasovo revolution, a European intellectual who used to argue with 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir, and finally, a shaman conducting an 
esoteric ritual, conversing with angels and dining with God. Ultimately, 
Venichka is a tragicomic double to the Messiah: “Trembling all over, I 
said to myself, Talife cumi, that is, ‘Get up and prepare for the end ...’ 
This isn’t Talife cumi, it’s lama savahfani, as the Savior said ... That is, 
‘Why hast thou forsaken me?’ (1997:162)” 

Venichka’s drinking cannot be reduced to romantic escapism, 
which in turn is a direct outcome of the transcendental project. The 
drunkenness in Moskva-Petushki is no more compatible with the 
romantic tradition than the naturalistic logic of chernukha (dark and 
grim discourse), which focuses on the terrible residents of the underbelly 
of Soviet and post-Soviet society. Erofeev’s work emphasizes the ironic 
inadequacy and the shock effect created by the replacing of God with 
vodka, through the contrast between the names of the cocktails, the 
rituals of their preparation, and their unlikely ingredients, as well as 
the comical comparison between another dose of coriander vodka with 
St. Teresa’s stigmata and other playful blasphemies. Obviously, vodka is 
not identical with God, but due to the nonidentity of the substitution, 
vodka is capable of embodying God by the manifestation of expenditure 
as the sole path to transcendental intimacy with the world. 

It is the gaps in Venichka’s being and consciousness that point most 
strongly to the transcendental dimension of drunken expenditure. The 
transcendental semantic of gaps and ruptures is the focus of one of the 
quasi-philosophical fragments of the poem—the description of hiccups 
as epiphany. In this fragment, drunken hiccups, a chain of unpredictable 
convulsive ruptures, are equivalent to God’s omnipotent hand: 


It is [hiccup] indiscernible and we are helpless. We are 
deprived of freedom and are in the power of the arbitrary 
which has no name and from which there is no escape 

We are mere trembling creatures while it is omnipotent. 
It—that is, the Right Hand of God (Bozh’ia desnitsa) which 
is raised above us all and before which only cretins and 


28  «Becb corpscasch, 4 cKasam cede: «Tanuda kymu!» [...] Oro yxe He «Tamuda KyMu», 
TO €CTb «BCTaHb HM IIPHTOTOBBCA K KOHYMHE>», -- STO «aMa CaBaxXBaHH», TO eCTb «jVWIA 4erO, 
Tocnoyp, Tri Mena ocraBui»?» (Erofeev 1990: 127). 
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rogues do not bow their heads. He is incomprehensible and 
therefore He is. (1997: 65, Erofeev’s italics?°) 


Here, as in a number of other fragments related to not-seeing and 
darkness, one suspects an intertextual reference to the tract “The 
Mystical Theology” by the fifth- and sixth century Christian thinker 
Dionysius the Areopagite, which had a wide circulation in the Moscow 
samizdat during the 1960s and 1970s. This tract asserts the apophatic 
idea that communication with God requires complete negation of all 
intellectual and sensual faculties, since He transcends human experience; 
thus communication with the Divine, according to Dionysius, requires 
plunging “into the Darkness of Unknowing”: 


I counsel that, in the earnest exercise of mystic 
contemplation, thou leave the senses and the activities of 
the intellect and all things that the senses or the intellect 
can perceive, and all things in this world of nothingness[...] 
and that, thine understanding being laid to rest, thou 
strain (so far as thou mayest) towards an union with Him 
whom neither being nor understanding can contain [...] 
thou shalt be led upward to the Ray of that divine Darkness 
that exceedeth all existence (ibid., 192-3) 


It is not difficult to see the link between Venichka’s drunkenness and 
the tract’s logic of realizing God via “oblivion” (granting that Dionysius 
the Areopagite, like Venichka many centuries later, handles the categories 
of drunkenness and hangover as though they were metaphysical). 
Drinking allows Venichka to reach “mental incognition and unknowing” 
and thus dive into the darkness conceived as the appearance of God, 
following Dionysius’s recommendation: “For the more that we soar 
upwards the more our language becomes restricted to the compass of 
purely intellectual conception, even as in the present instance plunging 
into the Darkness which is above the intellect we shall find ourselves 


29 “...0 H a [mKoTa] HeuccmequMa, a MBI OecHOMOMIHEI. Mbl HauHCTO JIMIMIeHbI BCHKOM 
CBOOO/bI BOJIM, MbI BO BIACTH IPOH3BOIIa, KOTOPOMy HeT MMeHM HM cilaceHuA OT KOTOpOrO 
-- Toe HeT. MbI -- Apoxallve TBapH, a O H a -- BcecusbHa. O H a, To ecTb bookba Jlecuuta, 
KoTOpad Hal BCeMH HaMH 3aHeceHa H Mpefl KOTOPOH He XOTAT CKJIOHUTh FOJIOBbI OAHU KpeTHHBI 
YM Wpoxogumupi. O H HelocTw2KHM yMy, a culeqOBaTeJIbHO, O H ecTb» (ibid., 55). 
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reduced not merely to brevity of speech but even to absolute dumbness 
both of speech and thought.” (ibid., 197-8) 

This context explains many of Venichka’s sermons and meditations on 
the good of “the universal faintheartedness” («Bceo6ujee Manozyuue»), 
in Dionysius’s terminology equivalent to “renunciation” and “inaction”; 
and the suggestion that one should “honor the dark reaches of the 
another’s soul [...] even if there’s nothing there, even if there’s only 
trash there. It’s all one; look and honor, look and don’t spit on it” 
(1997: 94)*°—immersing oneself into “that super-essential Darkness” 
(Dionysius, 196), where darkness features as the equivalent of “a 
knowledge that exceeds his understanding.” (ibid., 194) From this point 
of view, drinking as a chain of ruptures in consciousness and existence 
and intoxication as a regular arrhythmic plunging into the dark and 
chaos together form the poem’s narrative and the hero’s ragged being 
as a consistent means of approaching God. The fact that Venichka never 
makes it to Petushki, losing his beloved and the infant, the fact that he 
remains alone—first in an empty train and then in an empty Moscow— 
even the loss of his life at the end can all be read as the systematic 
reflection of the apophatic logic of Nothingness as the major attribute 
of the transcendental. In concordance with this logic, the emblem of the 
purest character in the poem—the infant, Venichka’s son—becomes a 
bloody sign of death in the finale: “a clotted red letter ‘10’ spread across 
my eyes and started to quiver.” (1997: 164) 

The problem is the fact that this logic does not quite agree with 
Erofeev’s poem as a whole. The paradox of Moskva-Petushki consists in 
the fact that the entire finale—after Venichka has missed his stop at 
Petushki—reads as an insistent refutation of the apophatic cognizance 
of God, superimposed on “altered” evangelical scenes and the chain of 
“renunciation of thyself and all things.” (Dionysius, 191-2) It is not by 
an accident that the words “...what blackness and, beyond blackness—is 
that rain or snow? Or is it just that I’m looking through tears into the 
dark? Oh, God...” (1997: 130)*" are followed immediately by the voice 
of Satan, not God as might well be expected. The darkness outside the 


30 = «... Hao UTHTh NOTeMKH 4yKOH AyH [...] MycTh WaxKe TAM M HET HUUEFO, IyCTb TaM 
J{PAHb OJ{Ha — BCe paBHO: CMOTPH H 4TH, CMOTPH H He WHOL» (ibid., 77). 
31 «o, Kakad YepHoTa! HU YTO TaM B DTOM UepHOTe — O02 b MIM CHeL? WIM MpPOCTO A CKBO3b 


cule3bI TLKY B Ty TbMy? Boxe...» (ibid., 103). 
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window no longer calls up the recollection of God, but awakens the 
“black thought”: “So there remains only one way out: accept the dark.” 
(ibid., 132)°* The hope for apophatic transcendence comes to nothing: 
“All your guiding stars are rolling toward the horizon and, if not, they 
are barely glimmering—and even if they are, they aren’t worth two gobs 
of spit.” (ibid., 157)? The darkness at the poem’s finale materializes not 
as an appearance of God but as his deafening silence and the mocking 
laughter of the angels. This also proves that apophatic transcendence 
in Erofeev’s poem is just an isolated case of expenditure, while the latter 
is truly universal, encompassing God, the hero and his word alike. (The 
suggestion that the logic of expenditure is not accidental for Erofeev’s 
oeuvre is confirmed in the analogous finale of his “tragedy in five acts” 
Val’purgieva noch’, ili Shagi kommandora [Walpurgisnacht or the Steps of 
Commander], with another trickster, Gurevich, in the lead.) 


“IT WILL NOT EXPLAIN TO YOU WHO WERE THESE FOUR...” 
The genius of Moskva-Petushki consists, perhaps, in its nature as a 
unique sort of metaphysical (or post-metaphysical?) detective story. The 
reader is presented with the corpse of the hero (or author?) and the very 
understanding of the poem, as well as the philosophical experiment 
that stands behind it, demands that the murder be solved. There is a 
reason why Erofeev purposefully evokes associations with another 
famous metaphysical detective story: Sophocles’s Oedipus Rex. Venichka 
meets the Sphinx: “There, in Petushki, what’s wrong? The pestilence? 
Did somebody get betrothed to his own daughter there?” (ibid., 136)** 

Strange as it might seem, despite the abundance of published 
interpretations, the central question of any detective story (in this case 
“who killed Venichka Erofeev?”) remains open. Even if one considers the 
murder as a pure outburst of absurdist aggression, it is necessary to 
understand the powers that gave rise to this aggression.** Let us note 
that the hero states that he knows his killers with certainty: “I recognized 


32 «3HaUHT, OCTaeTCA OJMH BBIXO/ -- IPHHATb 3Ty ThMy» (ibid., 104). 

33 «Bce Ball MyTeBOAHbIe 3BE3/bI KATATCA K 3akaTy... a CCIM U He KaTATCA, TO efBa 
Meplalor, a eCJIM Jlaxke UM CHAIOT, TO He CTOAT UM JBYX TIeBKoB» (ibid., 123). 

34 «tam B Ilerymrkax, — vero? MopoBas 43Ba? TaM KTO-TO BBbIMIesI 3aMyK 3a COOCTBeHHYIO 
J{OUb, UW ThI...? — Tam xy2Ke, 4eM JOUb Ut A3Ba» (ibid., 107). 

35 See Tiupa and Liakhova, 36. 
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them at once—I won’t tell you who they were.” (ibid., 158)°° 

Every interpretation of Moskva-Petushki seeks an answer to this 
question; however, each existing version considers only a few of the 
killers’ characteristics, while ignoring the others completely. Thus 
the suggestion that the four murderers are Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin is reinforced by the statement that the killers look “not at all like 
brigands—rather, there was a touch of something classical about them” 
(ibid., 158)?’, as well as the phrase “Where, in what newspapers, did I 
see their repulsive mugs.” (ibid., 159)°* This version heavily stresses the 
importance of the proximity of the murder site to the Kremlin. 

“Something classical,” albeit with no more references to the line about 
newspapers, is understood as a reference to the four Roman legionnaires 
who crucified Jesus. This proposal is supported by the words about the 
apostle Peter: “warming himself by the fire, together with them” (ibid., 
158, emphasized by the author).*° The apocalyptic atmosphere makes 
us think of the four riders of St. John’s Revelation.*° Other scholars 
have commented upon the recurrent motif of four antagonists (fellow- 
drinkers in the brigade, neighbors at the dormitory, etc), which turns the 
killers into the embodiment of an aggressive social sphere.*" The last, and 
perhaps most original, version is associated with a particularity ascribed 
to the fourth assassin: “the fourth looked like ... actually, I will tell you 
later, whom he resembled.” (ibid., 124)* As Vitalii Tiupa and Elena 
Liakhova believe, “this is none other than the infant who did not wait for 
his father’s gifts (and so joined the choir of angels)” (39). 

However, as has been said, none of these hypotheses takes into 
consideration all of the characteristics of Venichka’s assassins. If they are 
the classics of Marxism-Leninism, then why do they warm themselves 
by the fire with Peter? If they are the riders of the Apocalypse, then 
where are their horses and why do they run so badly? The version that 
proposes a materialized aggressive social sphere does not hold, since 


36 «Al cpasy ux y3Ham, a He Oyfy BaM OOBACHATE, KTO 3TH UeTBepo» (1990:124). 

37 «... COBCceM He pa300HHHU4bU porxKu, ckOopee ake HaoOopoT, Cc HasleTOM uero-TO 
Kylaccu4eckoro» (ibid., 124) 

38 «Tye, B KaKux raseTax A BUeI 9TH pox?» (ibid.,125). 

39  «rpesica y KocTpa BMecTe c sTUMM». (ibid.,124). 

40 See Bethea, Tumanov. 

41 See Tiupa and Liakhova, 38. 

42 «A uderpepTbIii Obi MOXOK... BIPOUeM, A MOTOM CKaxKy, Ha KOTO OH OBI WOxO*» (ibid.,124). 
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Venichka immediately recognizes his killers. If one of the killers is the 
child and the others are angels, then how does one explain the line 
about newspapers? And why does Venichka beg the angels to help him 
(“Angels of heaven, they’re coming up, what should I do? What should 
I do, now, so as not to die?”(1997: 162)*, if they are the ones killing 
him? Another characteristic of the fourth assassin hardly fits the infant, 
“the fiercest and most classical profile.” (ibid., 163)** Finally, none of 
these versions accounts for the last detail: when the four climb the stairs 
barefoot immediately before the murder, holding their shoes in their 
hands. The narrator tries to find a pragmatic explanation: “Why was 
that necessary? So as not to make noise in the hall? Or in order to sneak 
up on me unnoticed? I don’t know, but it was the last thing I remember.” 
(ibid., 163)* But then why does Venichka accentuate his surprise, and 
why is “this very surprise” his last recollection, immediately followed by 
the “a clotted red letter ‘Io’””? 

Let us take as our starting point one of the least contradictory 
suggestions (though one that still does not answer all our questions)— 
Vlasov’s linking of the murderers to the four beasts before the throne of 
God in the New Testament Book of Revelation.*® Vlasov seems to have 
the following fragment in mind: 


Around the throne, and on each side of the throne, are four 
living creatures, full of eyes in front and behind: the first 
living creature like a lion, the second living creature like an 
ox, the third living creature with a face like a human face, 
and the fourth living creature like a flying eagle. Each of the 
four living creatures had six wings and was covered with eyes 
all around, even under his wings. Day and night they never 
stop saying: “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty, who 
was, and is, and is to come.” Whenever the living creatures 
give glory, honor and thanks to him who sits on the throne 
and who lives for ever and ever. (Rev 4: 6-8) 


43  «Aunrembi HeGecuple! OHH MOAHUMarIOTCA! UTO MHE JeaTb? UTO MHe celuac eaTb, YTOOBI 
He yMepetb?» (Erofeev 1990: 127). 

44 «...c CaMBIM CBHPelbIM HU KIaccH#4ecKUuM Mpodusem» (ibid., 128). 

45 «... JIA Uero 3TO Hao ObIIO? UTOOBI HE IIyMeTb B MOsbe3Me? WIM UTOOKI He3aMeTHEe KO 
MHE Il0J{KpacTbca? He 3Hal0, HO 3TO OBIIO MOCIeMHee, UTO A 3ATOMHUII.» (c. 128) 

46 See Vlasov, 257. 
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Vlasov’s commentary does not make clear what, besides their number, 
connects these heavenly beasts to the four that kill Venichka. 

However, it is important to note that the New Testament passage 
compiles two separate Old Testament descriptions. The first is from 
Isaiah: the famous passage about the seraphim: 


In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw the Lord 
seated on a throne, high and exalted, and the train of 
his robe filled the temple. Above him were seraphs, 
each with six wings: With two wings they covered their 
faces, with two they covered their feet, and with two 
they were flying. And they were calling to one another: 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord Almighty; the whole earth is 
full of his glory.” (Isaiah, 6:1-3) 


“The beasts’ in the fragment from Revelation are akin to the seraphim in 
their places around the throne, their songs of praise, and certainly their 
six wings. Note, however, that Isaiah does not tell the number of the 
seraphim; whereas, Revelation emphasizes that there are four. 

The second description is from Ezekiel, and it is particularly close to 
the depiction of the “beasts” of the Apocalypse: 


1.* I looked, and I saw a windstorm coming out of the 
north—an immense cloud with flashing lightning and 
surrounded by brilliant light. The center of the fire looked 
like glowing metal, ° and in the fire was what looked like four 
living creatures. In appearance their form was that of a man, 
° but each of them had four faces and four wings. ’ Their legs 
were straight; their feet were like those of a calf and gleamed 
like burnished bronze. ® Under their wings on their four sides 
they had the hands of a man. All four of them had faces 
and wings, ° and their wings touched one another. Each one 
went straight ahead; they did not turn as they moved. '° 
Their faces looked like this: Each of the four had the face 
of a man, and on the right side each had the face of a lion, 
and on the left the face of an ox; each also had the face of 
an eagle. '' Such were their faces. Their wings were spread 
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out upward; each had two wings, one touching the wing of 
another creature on either side, and two wings covering its 
body. * Each one went straight ahead. Wherever the spirit 
would go, they would go, without turning as they went. * The 
appearance of the living creatures was like burning coals of 
fire or like torches. Fire moved back and forth among the 
creatures; it was bright, and lightning flashed out of it. “ 
The creatures sped back and forth like flashes of lightning. 
* As I looked at the living creatures, I saw a wheel on the 
ground beside each creature with its four faces. © This was 
the appearance and structure of the wheels: They sparkled 
like chrysalides, and all four looked alike. Each appeared to 
be made like a wheel intersecting a wheel. '’ As they moved, 
they would go in any one of the four directions the creatures 
faced; the wheels did not turn about as the creatures went. 
'8 Their rims were high and awesome, and all four rims were 
full of eyes all around. '* When the living creatures moved, the 
wheels beside them moved; and when the living creatures 
rose from the ground, the wheels also rose. *? Wherever the 
spirit would go, they would go, and the wheels would rise 
along with them, because the spirit of the living creatures 
was in the wheels. 74 When the creatures moved, they also 
moved; when the creatures stood still, they also stood still; 
and when the creatures rose from the ground, the wheels rose 
along with them, because the spirit of the living creatures was 
in the wheels. [...] 

2.1 He said to me, “Son of man, stand up on your feet and 
I will speak to you.” ? As he spoke, the Spirit came into me 
and raised me to my feet, and I heard him speaking to me. ° 
He said: “Son of man, I am sending you to the Israelites, to 
a rebellious nation that has rebelled against me; they and 
their fathers have been in revolt against me to this very 
day. * [...] ’ You must speak my words to them, whether 
they listen or fail to listen, for they are rebellious. * But you, 
son of man, listen to what I say to you. Do not rebel like 
that rebellious house; open your mouth and eat what I give 
you.” ° Then I looked, and I saw a hand stretched out to me. 
In it was a scroll, }° which he unrolled before me. On both 
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sides of it were written words of lament and mourning and 
woe. (Ez.,1: 4-19, 2:1-7; italics are mine - ML.) 


This fragment presents us with “four living creatures,” whose “form 
was that of aman.” Both Revelations and Ezekiel describe the same set of 
“faces”: the eagle, the bull, the lion, and the man. The creature’s wings is 
another recurrent motif (though in the latter case there are four wings, 
while the first two visions listed their number as six). Finally, it was this 
description that gave the New Testament account the mysterious detail 
of being “full of eyes all around.” As follows from the fragment, it is not 
the beasts themselves that are “full of eyes,” but rather their symbolic 
shadow or extension—their wheels or ofannim. 

Considering the parallels between these three texts, it is perhaps more 
accurate to use the ancient Hebrew term “hayyot” (written otherwise as 
“hayott” and “hayoth”), living beings, which Ezekiel uses explicitly and 
which refers exclusively to these beings throughout the Old Testament. 
As we know from various sources, the “hayyot” and the “seraphim” play 
practically the same role in biblical theology: they are closely interrelated 
angels of the highest rank: winged half-men, half-beasts, standing next 
to the throne of God. Statues of the “hayyot” decorated the temple of 
Moses and David while their outstretched wings formed the throne of 
Yahweh. (Isaiah 25: 18-22) The inseparability of the “hayyot” and God’s 
throne is also noted in the Book of Ezekiel: 


Spread out above the heads of the living creatures was what 
looked like an expanse, sparkling like ice and awesome. [...] 
And when they went, I heard the sound of their wings like 
the sound of many waters, like the thunder of Almighty, a 
sound of tumult like the sound of the host; when they stood 
still they let down their wings. And there came the voice 
above from the firmament over their heads... And above 
the firmament over their heads there was the likeness of a 
throne, in appearance like sapphire; and seated above the 
likeness of a throne was a likeness as it were of a human 
form [...] I saw as it were the appearance of fire, and there 
was brightness round about him... (Ez, 1:22, 24-27) 


Perhaps it is the closeness of these creatures to God’s throne that Erofeev 
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parodied in the poem’s topography. After all, the murderers first find 
Venichka by the walls of the Kremlin. At the same time, in Revelation 
the “beasts” precipitate the appearance of the Lamb-Christ and they 
traditionally serve as symbols of the four evangelists, making their unseen 
presence in other scenes of the New Testament possible, including Peter’s 
renunciation. The qualities of Ezekiel’s “hayyot” in conjunction with the 
traits of the seraphim in the book of Isaiah, apparent in the description of 
the apocalyptic “beasts,” seem to explain the other peculiarities in Erofeev’s 
killers. In my understanding, these peculiarities most vividly express the 
meaning of the poem’s tragic finale, which is itself at odds with the now 
classical interpretation of Moskva-Petushki as an apophatic (holy-fool-like) 
affirmation of the Christian “transcendental signified” in the midst of 
drunken hell and universal chaos. 

Let us now turn to these peculiar assassins. First of all, there are 
the eyes. None of the existing interpretations of Erofeev’s poem noted 
the expressive description: “But the eyes of all four—have you ever sat 
on the toilet in the Petushki station and do you remember how, far 
below the round openings, that reddish-brown piss-water splashes and 
glitters? That’s the kind of eyes they all had.” (1997:158%”) It is doubtful 
that this characteristic can be applied to the eyes of Venichka’s child; 
yet even in other interpretations the passage clearly has a decorative 
role. At the same time, the description indicates that Erofeev assigned 
a particular weight and meaning to the eyes of his murderers. 

The “hayyot,” as the aforementioned passages demonstrate, are full of 
eyes (symbolizing Divine omniscience). Their entire image is associated 
with fire: “The appearance of the living creatures was like burning coals 
of fire or like torches. Fire moved back and forth among the creatures; 
it was bright, and lightning flashed out of it. The creatures sped back 
and forth like flashes of lightning.” (Ez. 1:13) This trait also links the 
“hayyot” with the “seraphim”; the very word “seraphim” derives from 
the ancient Hebrew verb “to burn” or from a noun denoting a fiery flying 
serpent—and thus to both the chthonic and celestial domains (which 
agrees with the aesthetic of Moskva-Petushki as a whole). Fire and light 
are the major characteristics of the seraphim’s eyes, inflamed with the 


47 «...HO B rla3ax y BCeX UeTBepbIX — BbI 3HaeTe? BbI CHAeNIH Korfa-HubyAb B TyaseTe B 
IlerymmmHckoM BoxK3ame? IlomHuTe, Kak TaM, Ha rpoMayHOu ryryOuHe, of KpyrvibiIMu 
OTBePCTHAMH IlelleTcaA HU CBepKaeT 9Ta 2KW2KA Kapero IBeTa — BOT TakHe ObLIM Ty1aza y BCeX 
yeTBepbIx» (1990:124). 
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love of God, burning with loyalty to His will. The image of the flaming or 
glowing eyes is inverted in Erofeev’s description of the terrifying slush 
sparkling in the depths of a public toilet. The presumably “decorative,” 
anti-aesthetic detail holds a paradoxical reference to the semantics of 
the image of the “hayyot” and the “seraphim.” (Let us not forget that 
the name Lucifer literally means “light-bringer,” and that before his fall, 
Lucifer was one of the four leaders of the seraphs.) 

We can assume that Erofeev’s inversion of all the powers and 
capabilities of the “hayyots” eyes is conscious: fire becomes slush, 
top turns into bottom, and light into fecal matter. At the same time, 
it is important to emphasize that the angelic does not turn into the 
demonic, but rather incorporates its opposite or negation into itself. The 
inseparability and impossibility of distinguishing between good and 
evil, angelic and demonic, is in this case made particularly clear. 

Second is the matter of the assassins’ feet. Venichka notes that the 
murderers “can’t run at all.” (1997: 161)*® Moreover, the feet of the 
murderers get a final, maximally accentuated “close-up”: “And I had 
already caught sight of the four of them, they were climbing up from 
the floor just below. But when I saw them, I was really more surprised 
than afraid. All four of them were climbing the stairs barefoot, with 
their shoes in their hands [...] [I]t was the last thing that I remember. 
That is, this feeling of surprise.” (1997: 163)*° The parallel with the 
“hayyot” explains this oddity: “Their legs were straight; their feet were 
like those of a calf” (Ez.,1:7) Maimonides explains this description 
of the “hayyot”: “in his view their legs do not bend because they have 
no joints, since the “hayyot” never sit, serving as the living chariot for 
God.” (Maimonides, 252-5) “They also guard the entrance to Eden” 
(Gen., 3:24), again prohibiting rest. From the point of view of Erofeev’s 
poem, each of these details can explain why Venichka’s killers are such 
bad runners. 

The strange scene of the assassins climbing barefoot, shoes in hand, 
also evokes the image of the “hayyot.” It is unlikely that pragmatic motifs 
play any role here: if the purpose is stealth, why do the murderers make 


48 «...copcem He ymetoT GeratTb» (ibid., 128). 

49 «A 93THX 4eTBepbIX A y2Ke YBHe — OHM MOAbIMaIMcb c WocNesHero stTaxKa... M Korga 
A UX YBUJeJl, CHJIbHee BCAKOTO cTpaxa (YeCTHOE COBO, CHJIbHee) ObLIO YAUBJIEHHe: OHH, BCe 
yYeTBEpO, TObIMasIMcb Gocble H O6yBb AepKasIu B pyKax — VIA uero aTO Hao Gpui0? [...] He 
3Hal0, HO 3TO OBLIO HocTesHee, UTO A MOMHUII. To ecTb BOT 3TO yAMBIeHHe» (ibid., 128). 
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so much noise when they strangle Venichka? Are they afraid he will 
run away? But Venichka has nowhere to run: he “climbed up to the top 
landing” (1997: 162)°°, the murderers “were climbing up from the last 
floor.”*! Perhaps what we see here is a direct, if ironic, materialization 
of the part of the “hayyot’s” description that speaks of their “rims” or 
“wheels” (ofannim): “As they moved, they would go in any one of the 
four directions the creatures faced; the wheels did not turn about as the 
creatures went. Their rims were high and awesome, and all four rims 
were full of eyes all around.” Venichka’s pursuers use their “wheels” to 
look for Venichka—it is also important that in youth slang of the 1960s 
“wheels” (kolesa) meant footwear (see Mokienko and Nikitina, 270). 
Moreover, in accordance with Ezekiel’s description of the “hayyot,” 
they follow the wheels, are led by them: “When the creatures moved, 
they [the wheels] also moved; when the creatures stood still, they also 
stood still; and when the creatures rose from the ground, the wheels 
rose along with them, because the spirit of the living creatures was in 
the wheels.” (Ez., 1:21) 

Third is the fact that there were four killers. Though four “beasts” 
also appear in Revelation, in Ezekiel the number “four” recurs several 
times: four angels, with four faces and four wings each, moving in four 
different directions. As commentators have noted, the symbolism and 
meaning of the number four in these fragments derives from the four 
corners of the earth, the four archangels, or the four letters of the sacred 
name YHVH. 

Finally, the “beasts” of Revelation are often directly associated with 
the four Gospels (four versions of the word of Christ) and even the four 
Evangelists. Curiously, John is associated with the Eagle, the one with 
“fiercest and most classical profile.” And it is John who introduced the 
equation between God and Logos—which perhaps explains why this 
figure is distinguished among the assailants as the one who “pulled a 
huge awl with a wooden handle out of his pocket” (1997: 163-4)? and 
stuck it into Venichka’s throat. [lluminatingly, wooden statues of the 
Eagle, Lion, Ox, and Human as symbolic depictions of evangelists are 
displayed in Suzdal Sviato-Efimievsky monastery (see figs. 1-4) Since 


50 «... JoM073 AO camo BepxHel M10mayKH...» (ibid., 127). 
51 «... MOAHUMaIMCch C MocuesAHero 9TaxKa» (ibid., 128). 
52 «... BbITaIWI 43 kKapMaHa TpoMayHoe IIMWI10 c JepeBAHHOM pykoaTKoN» (ibid., 128). 
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the monastery was opened as a museum in 1967, when Erofeev resided 
in Vladimir, in close proximity to Suzdal, it is quite possible that he was 
have been inspired by these very images. Tellingly, among them, the 
eagle has the most sinister look. 


3. Figs. 1-3. Details of the altar from the village 
church of Resurrection. Museum of the Sviato- 
Efimievsky Monastery, Suzdal. Photos by Stephan 
Mizha. 
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4. Figs. 4-5. Details of the altar from the village 
church of Resurrection. Museum of the Sviato- 
Efimievsky Monastery, Suzdal. Photos by Stephan 
Mizha. 


But if Erofeev’s murderers are the “hayyot” and/or seraphs, how 
does one understand the phrase: “where, in what newspapers have I 
seen their repulsive faces?” (1997: 159) One possible interpretation is 
that the profiles of the lion and eagle really do trigger associations with 
the medal-like profiles of political leaders on the front pages of Soviet 
newspapers.’ However, from this interpretation, it is impossible to infer 
the popular reading of the poem’s finale, which asserts that the work’s 
ultimate meaning lies in the fact that a drunken genius is murdered by 
the Soviet regime. 

The identification of various symbols of Divine power with the 
iconography of Soviet power is highly telling: one might even suggest 
symmetry with Dmitrii A. Prigov’s declaration: 


[A]ny language is capable of becoming Soviet power. I 
surprised myself when I understood this from literally 
a single phrase (I can’t remember whose) “Stalin is 


53 Readers who have not had the chance to experience the Soviet period, should 
remember that practically all central newspapers were decorated with medals which graced 
the title page—thus Lenin’s medal-like profile accompanied the headlines of every issue of 
Pravda and Izvestiia. 
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Pushkin today.” Everyone laughed: how audacious— 
comparing Pushkin to Stalin. But I understood that any 
language that strives for supremacy is affected by the 
cancerous tumor of power. [...] My ... generation was able 
to translate a negative attitude towards Soviet power 
into a negative attitude towards any power. We lost the 
illusion that there is such a thing as good power.” (Prigov 
and Shapoval, 95) 


Erofeev comes to an analogous conclusion which, moreover, 
spreads to his idea on Divine power, his faith in the absolute, and the 
transcendental signified. This is exactly what Venichka speaks about at 
the beginning of the poem: 


I’m not saying that now truth is known to me, or that 
I’ve approached it close up. Not at all. But I’ve gotten close 
enough to it so that it’s convenient to look it over. 

And I look, andI see, and for that reason, I’m sorrowful. 
And I don’t believe that any one of you has dragged around 
with himself this bitter, bitter mishmash. I’m in a quandary 
over saying what this mishmash is composed of, and, all 
the same, you would never understand, but mostly there’s 
‘sorrow’ and ‘fear’ in it. ‘Sorrow’ and ‘fear’ most of all and, 
then, muteness...” (1997: 46) °* 


In this fragment, sorrow and fear are directly linked to the sight 
of the transcendental truth, or rather with the sight of its inevitable 
repressiveness (“any language that strives for supremacy is affected by 
the cancerous tumor of power”). Here is the source of the motif of 
silence and muteness, which is vital to the whole poem, but especially 
to the finale. Before the very end Venichka thinks that he will die 


54 «A He yTBepxKal0, UTO MHe — Tellepb — HCTHHa y2Ke M3BeCTHA WIM UTO A BILIOTHYIO 
K Heli mogomen. Bopce Het. Ho a ye Ha Takoe paccTroAHHe K Heli MOFOMWIeN, C KOTOpOrO ee 
ymoOuee Bcero paccmorpets. —M a cmoTpto 4 BYwKy, H MosTOMy cKopOex. VM « He Bepto, 4TOO 
KTO-HHOy/b elle 43 Bac TacKasI B ceOe 9TO ropyaliliiee MECHBO — M3 4ero ITO MECHBO, CKa3aTb 
3aTPYAHUTeJIbHO, Ja BbI BCe PaBHO He MoliMerTe — HO Oosbllle BCero B HeM “cKopOu" u “cTpaxa“. 
Ha3osem xotTb Tak. Bot: “ckop6u“ u “crpaxa“ Goubitie Bcero, 4 elje HemoTEI» (Erofeev 1990: 
40). 
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“without accepting this world, perceiving it close up and far away, 
inside and out, perceiving but not accepting it” (1997:154)°°, and that 
he will be silent before the face of God “with that muteness familiar to 
everyone who knows the outcome of a hangover after many days of 
hard boozing.” (ibid., 155, altered)°° This silence at the point of death 
can be read retrospectively as a response to God’s silence in the scene of 
Venichka’s murder: “the heavenly angels laughed at me. They laughed, 
and God stayed silent.” (ibid., 163)°’ Silence, or rather, the abolition of 
the voice, is written into the very circumstances of Venichka’s murder. 

It is likely that Erofeev, just as Vlasov proposes, really uses the 
description of the “beasts” of Revelation with the intent of imbuing 
the entire murder with an apocalyptic atmosphere. However, in the 
course of the work—intentionally or not—the appearance of the 
assassins highlights those traits that connect the New Testament 
“beasts” with the Old Testament seraphim and “hayyot.” As a result, 
the apocalyptic semantic of these images merges with its opposite: 
in all three contexts these creatures prepare the coming of God: His 
throne, His glory, His voice, and His word (Logos). There is a reason 
why Erofeev links his killers not only to the esoteric “hayyot,” but also 
to the seraphim, known to every schoolchild as the ones entrusted 
with passing the divine word to prophets in classical literary culture. 
But in emphasizing this semantic field, the finale of the poem radically 
changes it: Venichka’s terrible death embodies (without substituting 
for) the appearance of God. 

In other words, Venichka, the seeker after God, finds that which he 
sought and is convinced in the Divine presence. The killers who pursue 
Venichka prove this. The biblical God (and the Logos associated with 
him) appeared not only in the burning bush, but in the storm, the 
whirlwind and the pillar of fire, as in the passage from Ezekiel cited 
above. Erofeev renders the appearance of God immanent in the murder 
of the poem’s hero. An awl into the throat is Erofeev’s theophany! 

It is crucial that the divine messengers do not kill Venichka with a 


55 «... Tak HW He IPHHAB YTOTO MUpa, NOCTHTHYB ero BONM3H HW U37asIu, CHapy2KH UW U3HyTpu 
MIOCTHTHyB, HO He IpuHAB...» (ibid., 121). 

56 «... 49Ta HEMOTA 3HAKOMA BCeM, KTO 3HaeT HCXO, MHOPOJHEBHOLO H TAXKEIIOFO WOXMEJIbA» 
(ibid., 121). 

57 «...He6ecHble aHreJIbI Hao MHOM cMesucb. OnM cMessucb, a bor Mosuas...» (ibid., 
128). 
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blow to the heart (where Mithradates already stabbed Venichka with 
his knife), but with a blow to the throat—the organ of speech. This 
murder might seem like a paraphrase of Isaiah—the very episode 
interpreted by Pushkin in his “Prophet”: 


And I said: ‘Woe is me! For I am lost; for I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips; for my eyes have seen the King, the LORD 
of hosts. 

Then flew one of the seraphim to me, having in his 
hand a burning coal which he had taken with tongs from 
the altar. And he touched my mouth, and said: ‘Behold, 
this has touched your lips; your guilt is taken away, and 
you sin is forgiven. And I heard the voice of the Lord 
saying: Whom shall I send and who will go for us?’ Then I 
said, “Here I am! Send me.” (Is., 6:5-8) 


But in Isaiah, as well as in Ezekiel and in Pushkin, man becomes the 
messenger of God (an analogous role is assumed by the vision of the 
“beasts” in Revelation, only the messenger there is also the narrator). 
Erofeev depicts God’s messengers or, more radically, the Logos, the 
Word of the absolute (transcendental) truth, as killing the individual 
voice, in accordance with the logic of power. 

The divine Logos striving for absolute supremacy deprives the hero 
of his own voice, precisely because Venichka’s discourse transforms 
sacred and pseudo-sacred orders and dissolves the boundaries between 
the sacred and the profane, the high and the low, and the transcendental 
and physiological, and, trickster-like, undermines any sort of power— 
including the absolute. Characteristically, the “clotted red letter ‘1o” 
which literally clouds Venichka’s sight and being, is at once a reminder 
of the infant (and thus of the existential and transcendental meanings 
in Venichka’s life), and an ideogram of the murder (‘l0’—the “stick” as 
the sewing needle’s handle, the linking dash as the blade and the “oval” 
as a stylized human head). At the same time, it is significant that “Io” —a 
letter, an element of the language and of the Logos—becomes the sign 
and weapon of death. 

It emerges that God and the Logos are able to show their presence— 
and supremacy—in one way only: through the murder of the individual 
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voice and consciousness. This is why Venichka is not a holy fool: unlike 
the classical holy fool, he does not represent God, but is betrayed 
by him. This betrayal is embodied in the figures of the assassins: by 
symbolically expressing the presence of God and the granting of the 
Divine Logos to the hero, they viciously and cynically obliterate the 
hero and his word. 

The cynicism is vividly accentuated in the part of the poem that 
immediately precedes Venichka’s death and overtly corresponds to 
Christ’s prayer of the cup: 


Trembling all over, I said to myself, Talife cumi, that is 
“Get up and prepare for the end...” This isn’t Talife cumi, it’s 
lama savahfani, as the Savior said... That is, “Why hast thou 
forsaken me?” 

The Lord was silent. 

Angels of heaven, they’re coming up, what should I do? 
What should I do, now, so as not to die? Angels! 

And the angels burst out laughing. Do you know how 
angels laugh? They are shameful creatures... should I tell 
you how they burst out laughing just now? A long time 
ago, in Lobnia—at the station—a man was cut by a train, 
cut up in an unbelievable way: his whole lower half was 
crushed to smithereens and scattered over the road bed, 
but his upper half from the belt up remained as if alive, 
and stood by the tracks, the way busts of various pigs 
stand on pedestals. The train pulled away but he—that 
half of him—remained standing there, and on his face 
there was a sort of perplexity and his mouth half open. 
A lot of people couldn’t stand to look at it and turned 
away, pale, with a deathly weariness in their hearts. But 
some children ran up to him, three or four children, they 
had picked up a lighted cigarette butt from somewhere 
and stuck it in the dead man’s half-open mouth. And the 
cigarette butt continued to smoke and the children ran 
around roaring with laughter. 

That’s how the heavenly angels laughed at me then. 
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They laughed and God was silent. (1997: 162-3)°° 


The extended comparison between the angels’ laughter and the 
laughter of children defiling the body of a human being who has been 
cut in half, while the hearts of onlookers fill “with a deathly weariness,” 
fully conveys the cynicism of the angels’ reaction. Tellingly, in the 
Gospel of Luke, the plea for respite (lama savahfani) is answered: “an 
angel from heaven appeared to him and gave him strength.” (Luke, 
39:43) 

The laughter of the angels in the finale of Erofeev’s poem not 
only reverses the role played by the “heavenly angels” in the Gospels, 
but points accusingly at God, whose silence is no less cynical than 
the laughter of the angels. Not only does God refrain from helping 
Venichka and, moreover, supporting him in his trial, but the murderers 
that pursue him actually embody his power, paradoxically enabling the 
encounter with God that Venichka sought throughout his journey. At 
the same time, God’s silence testifies to the genuine source of his power, 
uncovered as violence, not Logos. “The genuine heart and secret soul of 
the sacred consists of violence” wrote Rene Girard (43), as the author of 
Moskva-Petushki and other representatives of the underground seem to 
have guessed as well. 

The silence of God obviously recalls the silence of Christ in 
Dostoevsky’s “Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,” which in the context of 
Erofeev’s poem is subordinate to the logic of carnivalesque inversion. 
God himself becomes the Grand Inquisitor, whom Sloterdijk, 


58  «Becb corpscasch, A cKa3am ce6e: “Tamuda KyMu“, TO eCTh BCTaHb HM IpHroTOBbCA 
K KOHUHHE... ITO yxKe He Tauda KyMH, A BCe UyBCTBYIO, STO MAMA CaMaxX6aHU, Kak CKa3za 
cilacutemb... To ecTb: «fJIf “ero, TOCHOAb, Th Me€HA OCTaBHI?» JIA Gero xe BCe-TAKH, 
rocioyb, Th! MeHaA ocTaBus? Tocnozb Mosman. MU anrembl paccmesmucb. Bar 3HaeTe, Kak 
CMe€IOTCA aHTesIbI? OTO NOZOpHble TBAPH, Tellepb A 3HaIO — BaM CKa3aTb, KaK OHH ceuac 
paccmeasucb? Korga-To, o4eHb aBHO, B JloOHe, y BOK3aNIa, 3ape3saNO0 10e3qOM YeOBeKa 
MW HeHOCTHKHMO 3ape3asiO: BCIO erO HWKHIOIO NONOBHHY H3MOJIOIO B MemKHe Apebe3sru 
M pacliBbIpAIO MO NOMOTHY, a BepXHAA MOMOBMHA, OT MOACA, OCTaacb Kak ObI 2KHBOIO, 
M CTOAIA y pebCOB, Kak CTOAT Ha MOcTaMeHTax O10cTHI pa3sHol cBosoun. Iloe3y yules, a Ou, 
9Ta HNOJIOBMHA, Tak HW OCTaJICA CTOATH, MH Ha Me y Hero Oblia KaKad-TO O3aa4eHHOCTD, POT 
MoyOTKpEIT. Muorue He MOTH Ha 9TO TIAPeTh, OTBOPAUMBaIHCh, WOOMeAHEB CO CMepTHO! 
McTOMOH B cepaue. A FeTH NOA6exKaIH K HeMy, Tpoe HIM YeTBepoO JeTeli, rme-TO noAobpamu 
AbIMALIMMCA OKYpOK HM BCTaBHJIM eo B MepTBbIii MOYOTKPbITHI pot. MW oKypoK Bce AbIMUIICA, 
a leTH cKaKasIM BOKpyr HM XOXOTaIM Hay, JTOM 3a6aBHocTHIO... BoT Tak u Tellepb HeOecHEIe 
aHreJIbI HaylO MHOM CMenIMCcb. OHM CMesIINC, a Gor Mosruas...» (ibid., 127) 
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symptomatically, brought into his “cabinet of cynics.” In the opinion of 
the author of the Critique of Cynical Reason: 


The actual result of the Grand Inquisitor’s cynical reasoning 
is not as much the self-exposure of the church politician, 
but the discovery that the good and evil, end and means can 
be interchangeable. This result cannot be overemphasized. 
With it, we slide inevitably into the area of cynicism. [...] 
The absolute anchoring is gone: the age of moral teetering 
begins. Beyond good and evil we by no means find, as 
Nietzsche assumed, a radiantly vital amoralism but rather 
an infinite twilight and a fundamental ambivalence. Evil 
becomes so-called evil as soon as it is thought of as a 
means to good; good becomes so-called good as soon as it 
appears to be something disruptive (Jesus as disrupter [— 
or Venichka for that matter, ML]), destructive in the sense 
given to it by institutions. (188) 


One is inclined to think that this characteristic fully applies to the 
metaphysical heroes of Moskva-Petushki: to God, the angels and the 
murderers (hayyot), as cynical representatives of the absolute, presented 
by Erofeev as an institution of metaphysical authority, indistinguishable 
from any other power, symbolic or political, including the Soviet one. 
This is the reason why, if one “translates” Erofeev’s poem into the 
language of the images of Bulgakov’s novel The Master and Margarita— 
which was first published just a few years before Moskva-Petushki was 
written (1966-67), and which Erofeev emphatically rejected°? —we 
discover that in Moskva-Petushki the ritual murder is not performed 
by “Woland,” but by “Yeshua,” and those sacrificed are not the cynical 
Berlioz and Maigel, but the “Master” (whose “Margarita” remains alone 
on the Petushki platform), and it is not even a human sacrifice, just a 
base and casual murder in the entrance of a building. 

The latter circumstance is very important. The fact that the final 
chapters do not depict a ritual sacrifice, but a mere murder that is devoid 


59 “He couldn’t stand Bulgakov. He hated The Master and Margarita with a passion” 
(“Bynrakoga Ha jlyx He 1pHHuman. Macmepa u Mapeapumy HeHnaBuyen Tak, YTO ero TpAcmO”) 
(Murav’ev, 93). 
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of the promise of resurrection or even revenge, seems to require no 
further proof. This means that Venichka fully corresponds to the label 
homo sacer according to Giorgio Agamben: “homo sacer belongs to God 
in the form of unsacrificeability and is included in the community in 
the form of being able to be killed” (82). The state Venichka has reached 
at the end of the poem represents the extension and price of the ritual 
expenditure which, as we have seen, commands the logic of discourse 
and plot. Moskva-Petushki takes the philosophical freedom of the 
trickster-kynic to its ultimate limit. Freely wasting the symbolic capital 
of each and every authoritarian discourse and any social position, the 
trickster reaches total freedom in the state of the homo sacer—exempt 
from all legal or religious order and deprived of all human or divine 
value, and therefore “permitted to be killed without committing 
homicide and without celebrating a sacrifice.” (idem., 83) This ultimate 
freedom also expresses the ultimate meaning of the trickster’s notion 
of the sacred, which paradoxically negates the very category of the 
sacred, since it appears to be based upon his/her “unsacrificeability.” 
And it is the “unsacrificeability” of Venichka’s life, originating in his 
tragic freedom, which is epitomized in the poem’s last, magnificent 
sentence: “And since then I have never regained consciousness, and I 
never will.” (1997:164) 

However, the fact that God and his angels appear in the guise of 
super-cynics testifies to a new phase of development in the conflict 
between the trickster and the society of cynics described in preceding 
chapters. Erofeev’s poem was not only written after Stalinism, but 
after the collapse of “Thaw-era” attempts at destalinization. It was at 
this time that cynicism, which was previously only attributed to the 
political authorities and social elites, began to be seen as a universal 
principle of the social order: Erofeev just translated this sensation 
into the language of “metaphysics.” According to him, there is no 
alternative to cynicism on earth and in heaven, in society and in 
consciousness: this is the testimony inscribed into the tragic finale of 
Moskva-Petushki. 

According to Sloterdijk, the universal presence of cynicism testifies 
to the transformation of modernity from a project into the state of 
society: “For as soon as the metaphysical distinction between good and 
evil becomes outmoded and everything that exists appears neutral in a 
metaphysical sense, only then does modernity, as we refer to it, really 
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begin: it is the age that can no longer conceive of any transcendental 
morality and that, consequently, finds it impossible to distinguish 
neatly between means and ends.” (189-190) This state of modernity 
was indeed reached by the Soviet society in the 1970s —the decade 
which was called “developed socialism” (razvitoi sotsializm), only to be 
later renamed the “period of Stagnation” (zastoi). 
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TRICKSTERS IN DISGUISE: 
THE TRICKSTER’S TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE 
SOVIET FILM OF THE 1960s-—70s 


“REFORMED” TRICKSTERS IN THE COMEDIES OF THE SIXTIES 
The trickster trope in “official” Soviet culture underwent serious 
transformation only after the end of the Thaw, between the late 
1960s and early 1980s. I think one can rule out any possible influence 
Erofeev’s prose poem might have had, especially since the mutations of 
the “official” trickster lacked philosophical weight and, in all likelihood, 
constituted a reaction to the conformism of the intelligentsia and 
the widespread distribution of “shadowy” economic practices, which 
acquired de-facto legality to an unprecedented degree. Yegor Gaidar 
defines these processes in the following terms: 


When total state ownership still appears to be the norm, 
certain ‘shadow’ movements begin to stir within it. An 
exclusively ‘bureaucratic’ market comes into being. Deep 
within the protective sac of state ownership—or more 
accurately, ‘pseudostate’ ownership—the embryo or quasi- 
private or ur-private ownership begins to develop, still 
hidden from the view but potentially powerful. (Gaidar, 62) 


These processes affected the nomenclature and ordinary people 
alike. Essentially, the nomenclature simply took the “favors of access” 
(Ledeneva), which were crucial to the Soviet social model in the 
1930s-1950s, to their logical limit, so that by the 1960s and 1970s the 
“shadow economy” had become the unwritten law of “socialist society”: 


The use of public resources for private (even if not selfish) 
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purposes reflected a paradoxical feature of the Soviet regime: 
the character of state property. State property was declared 
to be public and supposed to be guarded by everyone. [...] 
But “public” also could be interpreted as quasi-private, 
which was reflected in everyday sayings such as: “‘public’ 
means that part of it is mine,” “one gets what one guards 
[chto okhraniaiu—to i imeiu].” (Ledeneva 2000: 185) 


It is no accident that the Soviet 1960s and 1970s were the golden age 
of blat, the system of quasi-goodwill exchanges of social and economic 
connections and favors that in reality amounted to corruption. As Alena 
Ledeneva notes: “Although from a legal perspective, blat could be most 
adequately viewed as ‘anti-systemic’ behavior [...] structural (both 
economic and cultural) forces or constraints of the Soviet overcontrolling 
center resulted in the flourishing of blat: life became impossible unless the 
rules were broken.” (1998: 50, 46) These socio-economic practices along 
with the formalization of the official discourse and deterritorialization 
of the entire system of Soviet values’ are responsible for the formation 
of “the cynical reason of late socialism,” to use Alexei Yurchak’s apt 
formula (see Yurchak 1997, also Kharkhordin, 270-78). 

In the years of the Thaw, the novels of II’f and Petrov, republished 
after an official interdiction, immediately became a sort of “quotation 
book”: “Someone who knew IIf and Petrov’s books well enough could 
discuss any topic with the help of a few quotes from these books”—note 
Petr Vail’ and Aleksandr Genis. (Vail’ and Genis, 674) At the same time, 
the trickster became, first and foremost, a free and happy man, losing the 
previous stigma of the “subversive element” in accordance with the overall 
atmosphere of the Thaw era: “There was a new understanding that only a 
joyful man is good. Laughter sang praises to freedom in the sense that it 
opposed everything immobile, stagnant, repressed: the unfree.” (ibid., 671) 

When the famous film director Mikhail Shveitser filmed the first movie 


1 This process is detected and analyzed by Yurchak in his book Everything Was Forever Until 
It Was No More: “This internal displacement of the system’s dominant discourse was different 
from the dissident kind of opposition and was not articulated in oppositional terms; indeed 
it did not preclude one from feeling personal affinity to many values that were explicitly or 
implicitly central to the socialist system [...] Unlike the dissident strategies of opposing the 
system’s dominant mode of signification, deterritorialization reproduced this mode at the 
same time as it shifted, built upon, and added new meaning to it” (2006: 115, 116). 
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based on II’f and Petrov’s Zolotoi telenok (If I Had a Million Rubles in American 
release, 1968), he staged it as the second half of a peculiar diptych on the 
1930s, whose prequel was based on Valentin Kataev’s 1932 novel Vremia, 
vpered! (Time, Forward!) (Vremia, vpered! 1965). Both films starred Sergei 
Iurskii, who played more or less the same character, a joyful and free man: 
in Vremia, vpered!, the engineer David Margulies, who sets a Stakhanovite 
record at “building communism,” and in Zolotoi telenok the con artist Ostap 
Bender, who admits that he is bored by the socialist construction.’ 


Gaidai’s Tricksters 


1. Aleksandr Demianenko as Shurik (Kavkazskaia plennitsa) 


Shurik (Aleksandr Dem’ianenko), the protagonist of Leonid Gaidai’s 
comedies Operatsiia ‘Y’ i drugie prikliucheniia Shurika (Operation “Y” and 
Shurik’s Other Adventures, 1965) and Kavkazskaia plennitsa, ili Novye 
prikliucheniia Shurika (The Prisoner of the Caucasus, or Shurik’s New 
Adventures, 1968), based on screenplays written by Iakov Kostiukovskii 
and Moris Slobodskii, became one of the symbols of the sixties. 

The immense popularity of Shurik, in many ways the face of the 
1960s Soviet generation, can probably be explained by the hybridization 
of tropes of the trickster and the simpleton, Ivan the Fool, the rogue and 
the honest Komsomol member. This very hybridization proved a new 
development to Soviet culture. Although Andrey Sinyavsky proposed a 


2 Along with Iurskii, there were other actors playing in both Vremia, vpered! and Zolotoi 
telenok. For instance, Leonid Kuravlev played the construction manager (prorab) Korneev 
in Vremia, vpered! and Shura Balaganov in Zolotoi telenok.Tamara Semina (Olia Tregubova 
in the former, Raechka in the latter), Mikhail Kokshenov (Kanunnikov and the secretary), 
and Igor’ Iasulovich (Vinkich and a young amateur driver) also participated in both films, 
enhancing the effect of interconnectedness between them. 
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particularly cogent interpretation of Ivan the Fool, suggesting that Ivan 
is a sort of passive trickster (see 46-49), this view hardly fits the context 
of Soviet culture. A close reading of a number of texts reveals that where 
one finds a trickster one also finds an archetypal fool who helps define 
the trickster by providing a contrast; thus, next to Ostap Bender we see 
Ippolit Matveevich and Shura Balaganov, near Woland and his host we 
see Ivan Bezdomnyi, and near Buratino there is Pierro, etc. Evidently, 
in Soviet culture the trickster was necessary as a personage that is 
opposed to the “naive” hero, a modified Ivan the Fool whom official 
culture depicts as the main benefactor of the revolutionary— see for 
instance Aleksandr Tvardovskii’s Strana Muraviia (The Land of Muraviia, 
1936); Aleksandr Zarkhi’s and Iosif Kheifets’ Chlen pravitel’stva (The 
Great Beginning, 1939); and Grigorii Aleksandrov’s Svetlyi put’ (The 
Radiant Path, 1940). In nonconformist culture the same character 
was represented as the primary victim of the Soviet social order as in 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s Odin den’ Ivana Denisovicha (One Day in the Life 
of Ivan Denisovich, 1961); Vasilii Belov’s Privychnoe delo (The Habitual 
Deal, 1966); and Vasilii Shukshin’s Do tret’ikh petukhov (Before the Third 
Rooster’s Cry, 1974), and others. 


2. A scene from “Navazhdenie” (Operatsiia ‘Y’ i drugie prikliucheniia Shurika), Aleksandr 
Demianenko and Natalia Selezneva. 


3. A scene from Kavkazskaia plennitsa, “Coward”, “Seasoned”, and “Dummy” (Georgii Vitsin, 
Evgenii Morgunov and Yurii Nikulin) 
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Thus the hybridization of the trickster with the naive fool, 
exemplified by Gaidai’s Shurik, was actually aimed at “cleansing” the 
trickster of his associations with cynical culture. Simultaneously, the 
kynical energy of the trickster was to be utilized as a powerful weapon 
in the hand of the idealistic youth. Similar to the appropriation of 
the trickster trope by the Stalinist culture (as exemplified by Petr 
Aleinikov’s cinematic heroes, by the character Maxim from Kozintsev’s 
and Trauberg’s trilogy, as well as by Aleksandr Tvardovskii’s Vasilii 
Tyorkin), the liberal culture of the 60s tried to enhance its appeal by 
using the trickster, yet in a selective way that emphasized some aspects 
and reduced—or eliminated—others. 

Shurik retains such tricksterish traits as the capacity for mediation 
and metamorphosis (particularly evident in the first film, and in the 
novella Navazhdenie |Obsession]). Here Shurik, while zealously preparing 
for an examination and reading shared lecture notes, inadvertently 
transforms into the heroine’s girlfriend and even lies in bed with her half- 
naked (a daring sexual scene for Soviet comedy in the 1960s). However, 
his utter lack of cynicism means he is frequently deceived, or finds 
himself in the role of the simpleton. In the view of Alexander Prokhorov: 
“Shurik’s nerdiness, however, was only a contemporary disguise for the 
popular hero of Russian fairy tales, ‘Ivan the Fool.” (2003: 486) The most 
important difference is Shurik’s total lack of ambivalence: heis honest and 
positive; not only does he not strive to undermine social values but, on 
the contrary, he defends them against the assaults of wicked (and cynical) 
tricksters, mainly in the guise of the comedic triad Coward—Dummy— 
Seasoned (Trus-Balbes-Byvalyi, played by Georgii Vitsin, Yurii Nikulin 
and Evgenii Morgunov respectively), as well as from such characters as 
the lazy and crude Fedya (Aleksei Smirnov) from the novella “Naparnik” 
(“The Partner”) in Operatsiia ‘Y, or the conniver and demagogue-in- 
authority “comrade Saakhov” (Vladimir Etush) in Kavkazskaia plennitsa. 
However, in order to defend these values, Shurik has to temporarily 
wear the mantle of the trickster and to use deception and manipulation 
against the comical villain-tricksters. The trickster’s ambivalence and 
subversive energy, which are repressed in the protagonist, find an outlet 
in the cinematic language of his comedies. As Prokhorov argues: “Gaidai 
carnivalized the very economy of Soviet comedy’s narrative. For him any 
narrative provided an excuse to set up a series of attractions: narratives 
led to the gags instead of gags reinforcing the narrative. [...] Visual jokes 
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[were] intended to undermine narrative flow and substitute Logos with 
visual carnival.” (2003: 457, 465) 

Before the Shurik comedies, Gaidai attempted to create a trickster film 
in his version of O’Henry’s story “The Ransom of Red Chief,” released in 
1963 as a part of the movie Delovye liudi (Business People). Here the child, 
as the paradigmatic hero of Thaw cinema, the embodiment of humanity 
and sincerity, was represented as “A subversive clown, challenging the 
physical stability of the adult world; his major asset is his ability to put 
the world around him into an unpredictable spin, which the filmmaker 
can channel into yet another visual joke.” (ibid., 467) The precondition for 
this film’s success was the “exclusion” of the protagonist from the Soviet 
social sphere, accentuated by his age and also by the tacit understanding 
that the film was only a retelling of a classic American short story whose 
action takes place at a great temporal and spatial distance. For Gaidai, 
decreasing this distance by turning to Russian literary sources proved full 
of insurmountable obstacles, as becomes apparent in the films he made 
in the 1970s, in particular Dvenadtsat’ stuliev (Twelve Chairs, 1970) (after 
Il’'f and Petrov) and Inkognito iz Peterburga (Incognito from Petersburg, 
1977, after Gogol’s Revizor). In creating cinematic versions of such classic 
Russian and Soviet tricksters as Ostap Bender and Khlestakov, Gaidai 
tried to find a compromise between the familiar language of slapstick 
comedy and the literary humor of the original sources. Asa result, his gags 
became illustrations and lost their carnivalesque vividness, while at the 
same time reducing the multiplicity and ambivalence of the protagonist- 
tricksters and turning them into banal thieves who are driven exclusively 
by pragmatic interests. Critics and viewers did not fail to notice this, and 
they compared Gaidai’s works with the familiar originals in tones of 
disappointment and rejection. 


Riazanov’s Detochkin 
The hybrid Gaidai discovered in Shurik—the idealist and trickster-by- 
necessity—acquires a wholly different status in Eldar Riazanov’s Beregis’ 
avtomobilia (Beware of the Car, 1966), based upon an earlier eponymous 
novella by Riazanov and Emil’ Braginskii (1963). As Prokhorov notes, the 
protagonist of the comedy, Yurii Detochkin (Innokentii Smoktunovskii) 
was not only depicted as a naive grown-up child (suggested by his 
last name, derived from the diminutive form of the Russian word for 
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“child”), as a modern-day Robin Hood, and as a Russian holy fool, but 
was also associated with Prince Myshkin and Hamlet, roles earlier 
played by Smoktunovskii. Within the film, Detochkin also plays Hamlet 
in an amateur production, something that certainly surrounds this 
character with the aura of idealization.? At the same time, we must bear 
in mind that the sense of justice Detochkin championed in his eccentric 
way is profoundly Soviet: essentially, Detochkin’s criminal actions 
leads to the officially declared, “war on income not generated by labor” 
(bor’ba s netrudovymi dokhodami) and thereby comes to resemble the 
Socialist Realist underground revolutionary, whose actions assert social 
justice—tellingly, the hero’s revolutionary genealogy is emphasized 
by his mother’s (Elizaveta Dobzhanskaia) heroic past and her singing 
of revolutionary songs. By stealing cars from those he considers to be 
thieves and blatmeisters, Smoktunovskii’s hero becomes a mediator 
between official power and the criminal, but practically legitimate, 
“black market” of favors and exchanges. 


4. A scene from Beregis’ avtomobilia, Detochkin (Innokentii Smoktunovskii) and Militsiaman 
(Georgii Zhzhenov) 


5. A scene from Beregis’ avtomobilia, Detochkin (Innokentii Smoktunovskii) and Maxim 
Podberezovikov (Oleg Efremov) 


Detochkin, an innovative thief, is also represented as an idealist, 
who sends all the money he acquires by stealing cars into the provincial 
orphanage where he was raised. This is why Detochkin can maintain a 
friendly relationship with the idealistic detective Maksim Podberezovik 
(Oleg Efremov), who upon learning the real motive for Detochkin’s 


3 See the detailed and insightful analysis of this film in Prokhorov 2007: 256-67. 
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crimes is prepared to release him. In Prokhorov’s view, a Doppelganger 
relationship also ties Detochkin to his antagonist Dima Semitsvetov, 
the department store owner who acquires and sells imported goods at 
a large mark-up (brilliantly played by Andrei Mironov). Dima’s father- 
in-law (Anatolii Papanov) is a retired soldier and brute who threatens 
his son-in-law with the promise of imprisonment (“They’ll lock you up, 
and you don’t steal” [“Tebia posodiut [sic], a ty ne vorui!”]), but fiercely 
defends Detochrin at the trial. He is yet another comic double of the 
hero: despite his demonstrative loyalty to the economic system, which 
forbids commercial activity, he actively practices what is forbidden by 
growing strawberries at a summer house he purchased with “stolen” 
money and selling them at the market for high prices. 


6. “They'll lock you up, 
and you don’t steal!”, 
Semen Vasil’evich, 
Semitsvetsov’s 
father-in-law (Anatolii 
Papanov), Dima 
Semitsvetov (Andrei 
Mironov) and Inna, 
Semitsvetov’s wife 
(Tatiana Gavrilova) 


While formally acting as a trickster—a master car thief who evades 
the law—and performatively exposing the profound contradictions in 
the Soviet social system, whose conception of justice is incompatible 
with the social order or its de-jure criminal (but de-facto market-driven) 
foundations, in the course of the film Detochkin is forcefully “washed 
clean” from every trait inherent to the trickster. This is the source of the 
lofty associations with Myshkin and Hamlet as markers, of Detochkin’s 
altruism, and even of the fact that his “tricks” are largely unintentional— 
his honesty and naiveté are taken for cunning. Even sexually, Detochkin 
is far from a triumphant trickster—his relationship with Liuba (Ol’ga 
Aroseva), as Prokhorov justly notes, resembles a mother-son bond 
more than a love affair. The trickster’s “de-tricksterization” is probably 
linked to the fact that Detochkin is construed as the enemy of the new 
“consumer society” or rather, a society based on blat and “black market” 
networks—a society where cynicism is a mass phenomenon that is 
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considered normal (confirmed by a gallery of minor cynical characters), 
and where it is impossible to tell a rogue from an honest man. It is not 
surprising that the film never makes it clear whether Detochkin stole his 
last car from a thief or from a respected scientist. Tricksters’ traits are 
directly associated with this kind of cynicism, which is why Detochkin is 
so thoroughly “purged” of them over the course of the film. 

At the same time, only the trickster possesses the deconstructive 
potential to undermine and performatively defamiliarize the corrupt 
and cynical system. This is why the authors of Beregis’ avtomobilia 
created the previously unthinkable hybrid of trickster and idealist: 
according to the film’s logic, the true Soviet idealism of the Quixotic 
variety demands trickster tactics, since without them it is doomed in a 
society of triumphant cynicism. 


Daneliia’s Buzykin 


7. Oleg Basilashvili as Andrei Buzykin in Osennii marafon. 


This logic is deconstructed in the film Osennii marafon (The Autumn 
Marathon) by Georgii Daneliia (1979, based upon Aleksandr Volodin’s 
eponymous play). Once again, on the surface, the role of the 
protagonist—the translator Andrei Buzykin (Oleg Basilashvili)—is 
reminiscent of the traditional trickster: he is “a servant of two masters,” 
deceiving his wife Nina (Natal’ia Gundareva) and lover Alla (Marina 
Neelova), getting caught in funny and embarrassing situations, only to 
extricate himself using lies that are not convincing and obvious to all 
parties involved. However, the psychological portrait of this role is more 
tragic than comic—small wonder then that the initial title of the film 
read “The Bitter Life of the Rogue” (Gorestnaia zhizn’ pluta). 
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Just like Detochkin, Buzykin is an involuntary trickster, and worse— 
an unsuccessful one. Within the confines of the film, he is the only hero 
willing to give away himself and his time, while most of the characters 
around him—not only his wife and his mistress, but also the visiting 
Danish translator Bill (played by German journalist Norbert Kuchinke); 
the incompetent translator and old friend Varvara (Galina Volchek); 
and the brilliant trickster, Buzykin’s neighbor, the plumber (Evgenii 
Leonov)—are only trying to take and even own Buzykin, his time, his 
personality, and his talent. Essentially, Osennii marafon transfers the 
notion of the society of cynical consumption represented in Beregis’ 
avtomobilia into the domain of ethical and psychological relationships, 
highlighting the cynicism of the late Soviet world beyond the economic 
sphere, at the very heart of friendships, love affairs, neighborly 
relationships, and more. 

The tricksterish function of mediation is emphasized in Buzykin—it is 
no accident that he is a literary translator. His complicated relationships 
with women appear subject to his (albeit naive) refusal to inflict pain or 
hurt another’s dignity. Yet, the resulting effect appears as a sad double 
to the model of a “free marionette”: in an attempt to stay true to his 
good nature and humanity, Buzykin constantly finds himself enslaved 
by those whom he loves, pities, and helps. 

Unsurprisingly, critics readily placed Buzykin in the context of the 
Russian classics, just like Detochkin. Neia Zorkaia and A. Zorkii wrote: 


Buzykin is marked by features that are inherent to 
the intelligentsia: cultured behavior, delicacy, pity, 
compassion, and the fear of hurting another person. For 
good or for ill, these same traits were always common to 
many Russian literary heroes, who suffered in anguish 
but could not change themselves, did not listen to wise 
advisors and could not deliver the saving cold hard truth. 
Andrei Bolokonskii couldn’t honestly tell his wife Lisa that 
he did not love her, and when she died he mourned long 
and hard, hardly rejoicing in his new-found freedom. [...] 
And Prince Lev Nikolaevich Myshkin? Wasn’t his weak- 
willed oscillation between Aglaia Epanchina and Nastaya 
Filippovna duplicit? Wouldn’t it have been more correct 
to put Aglaia in her place and to give Nastasya Filippovna 
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a hint about her shameful past without ever intending to 
become engaged to her? Finally why do Chekhov’s heroes 
so often submit to people who are strong and crude, why 
do they suffer so from the pressure of the self-confident 
and the know-it-all?! (Zorkaia and Zorkii) 


It is telling, however, that Daneliia’s hero not only resonates with 
the ethos of the Russian classics, but equally with popular discourses 
(and even campaigns) of literary and cultural criticism during the late 
1970s-1980s. It was the period when “kindness” was declared the 
highest value and utilized as a primary aesthetic criterion. Thus Valentin 
Kataev, Yurii Trifonov, and the prose of the “forty-year-olds” (Vladimir 
Makanin, Anatolii Kim, Ruslan Kireev, and others) were faulted in part 
for their “lack of kindness,” i.e., the authors’ lack of compassion towards 
their heroes, or in other words, for the harshness and critical clout of 
their artistic views. In the sarcastic words of the literary critic V. Kardin: 
“In the ‘five mark’ grading system for literary works, the highest grade 
was awarded for kindness. It was cloyingly discovered in poets and prose 
writers, playwrights and publicists. The Union of Writers could be easily 
renamed the Union of the Kind” (236, author’s emphasis). 

In Osennii marafon, the kindest, warmest, and most talented 
character—Andrei Pavlovich Buzykin,—fully embodies this elevation 
of kindness, to the supreme value. He uses trickster methods in order 
to avoid hurting anyone, but in the end sacrifices his freedom. As such, 
this film centers on the conflict between the mediating strategies of 
the trickster-idealist and freedom, his most important value. Though 
Detochkin has his freedom taken away and is sent to jail, he remains 
true to himself. In the Sisyphus-like finale of the film we see that 
Buzykin is doomed to expending himself tragically, which inevitably 
reminds us of the finale of Moskva-Petushki. 

Beregis’ avtomobilia and Osennii marafon are classic examples of the 
genre of “sad comedy” (to follow Daneliia’s prompt). This genre embodies 
the new ambivalence of a trickster-like protagonist. Both Detochkin and 
Buzykin act like tricksters without enjoying their own tricks (instead they 
suffer from the need to lie, being ill-suited to their “calling”) and gaining 
little, if any, pragmatic value from their deceptions. The latter facility 
distinguishes these characters from the numerous cynics featuring in both 
films. At the same time, the lack of pleasure they derive from their trickery 
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distinguishes Detochkin and Buzykin from kynics. Symptomatically, 
Detochkin’s and Buzykin’s trickery is not an “art” that marks them as 
outstanding, unique individuals. Instead, it is a necessary facility that 
permits these odd heroes to participate in the very social practices from 
which they hope to free themselves. Furthermore, unlike kynics who 
disregard long-standing, let alone idealistic, goals, both Detochkin and 
Buzykin are driven by idealism that is represented as “old-fashioned,” 
yet in fact reflects their faith in mainstream social values. Detochkin 
and Buzykin suffer for the very values that were most actively promoted 
in mainstream Soviet culture: the battle against “non labor-generated 
income” in the 1960s, the cult of “kindness” in the 1970s and early ’80s. 

The sad humor of the films can be seen as a symptom of the radical 
transformations in Soviet social semiotics that happened in the 
1960s-1970s. While the tricksters of the 1920s—1930s illuminated the 
discursive nature of Soviet reality through the performative juggling of 
social signifiers, the protagonists of the “sad comedies” of the 1960s 
and 1970s perform their tricks in an attempt to achieve the opposite 
goal, i.e., to restore the signifieds behind confusing networks of social 
signifiers, while their comical failures demonstrate the irrelevance 
of these attempts. These films soundly testify to the crisis that befell 
Soviet cynicism when it became total and lost all alternatives, including 
kynicism and idealism, thus turning on itself. 

The kynical impulse returns to a trickster-like character only with 
Mark Zakharov’s Munchhausen in the TV feature Tot samyi Miunkhauzen 
(That Very Munchhausen, 1979, based upon Grigorii Gorin’s eponymous 
play). The protagonist of this film, played by the masculine, ironic, and 
self-confident Oleg Iankovskii, represents an inversion of the traditional 
image of this trickster, exemplified by Raspe’s Munchhausen, who utters 
numerous tall tales but swears that he never lies. The most important 
feature of Munchhausen in Gorin/Zakharov’s film was associated with 
the fact that their Munchhausen really did not lie, although his truth 
remained far removed from the dull pragmatism of the cynical world. 

Gorin and Zakharov gave their Munchhausen the traits of the free 
artist who not only creates his own artistic reality, but also lives in it 
and follows its rules. In the context of this free reality, created by the 
Baron himself, all his fibs—the deer with the cherry tree growing from 
its head, or the ducks shot dead through a chimney—become truth. 
Certainly, this image of Munchhausen draws on the romantic and 
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modernist conception of the artist as the creator of autonomous worlds 
and alternative “truths.” But within the confines of the film, rich in ironic 
nods to the culture and politics of the 1970s and 1980s,* Munchhausen 
becomes a metaphor for the underground artist or political dissident, 
true to his liberty and living by its principles, with no regard for the 
demands of the cynical outside world. 

This trickster is also an idealist, but of a special kind: his idealism is 
anchored in his playful freedom. Munchhausen’s ambivalence is defined 
by the status of his truth, which seems obvious to him and fantastic 
to others. The world created by Munchhausen for himself and around 
himself acquires the traits of the liminal space where everything is 
possible—from flights to the Moon to journeys in time—and which has 
to stay isolated from the world of “normal cynicism.” The unpragmatic 
and playful nature of Munchhausen’s realm not only expresses the 
freedom of the trickster-hero (or rather, the trickster raised to the 
rank of hero) but paints his world in joyful kynical colors. Amidst the 
cynics that surround him—his old friend-burgomaster (Igor Kvasha), 
his ex-wife (Inna Churikova), her lawyer paramour Ramkhof (Aleksandr 
Abdulov), the pastor (Vladimir Dolinskii), and even the Duke (Leonid 
Bronevoi)—Munchhausen is the only character in the first half of the 
film who never has to wear a mask or juggle social identities. He is 
always himself and always playing—hence the orchestra that follows 
him everywhere, turning each of his gestures into a happy theatrical 
performance. And hence Munchhausen’s motto: “A serious face is not 
yet a sign of intelligence, gentlemen. Every idiocy on Earth is done with 
exactly that expression. Smile, gentlemen, smile!” 

8. Oleg Iankovskii as Baron 


Munchhausen in Tot samyi 
Miunkhauzen. 


4 See Moss on political undertones of the film. 
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One should note that Munchhausen’s kynicism is somewhat reduced, 
even sterilized: this trickster is lacking all carnivalesque “impropriety’— 
allhis transgressions attack only the cynical common sense and pragmatic 
logic, yet never undermine anything else. Munchhausen’s world is 
safely set within a theatrical setting reminiscent of the 18" century and 
characteristically, all of Munchhausen’s cultural “contacts” belong to the 
sphere of “high” (read: intelligentsia’s) culture: Shakespeare, Sophocles, 
Newton, etc. 

Attempts to overcome the liminality of Munchhausen’s world, to 
“normalize” him, to create a compromise with the cynical outside world, 
all lead to the hero’s defeat and his symbolic suicide and transformation 
into the utterly unimportant and undistinguished gardener Miiller, 
while Munchhausen’s name and legend are wildly exploited by his former 
persecutors. In the finale of the film, Munchhausen returns, and in order 
to prove that he never died, sets out for the moon. This final gesture is 
provocatively ambivalent—on the one hand, Munchhausen climbs an 
endless ladder to the sky, proving his superiority over the society of 
cynics; on the other hand, this is yet another suicide. To confirm his 
unique position, this trickster-idealist has to enact a radical gesture of 
expenditure—he must abandon everything, above all his beloved Marta 
(Elena Koreneva), for whose hand he once renounced himself—but in so 
doing he keeps himself and his kynical freedom. Once again, this finale 
seems to resonate deeply with Moskva-Petushki. 


KK 


The philosophical tragedy of the trickster’s position exposed by Erofeev’s 
poem, and the socio-psychological dramatization of the trickster 
trope in the cinema of the 1960s-1970s, testify to an internal conflict 
between two of the major functions of the trickster in Soviet culture: 
the provision of aesthetic justifications for strategies of survival and 
mimicry in the Soviet world and the exposure of the ambiguity, cynicism, 
and internal contradictions of that world. In Erofeev’s poem, as in the 
aforementioned films, the trickster provides the basis for the creation of 
certain myths of the Soviet (anti-Soviet, a-social) intellectual and his/ 
her relationship to the socio-cultural regime of the post-Stalin era. A 
vital trait of this new order is the normalization of cynicism (“the cynical 
reason of late socialism”) and those socio-economic relations—blat, the 
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“black market”, the unofficial economy of favors and privileges—that 
were seen as dangerous transgressions in the preceding period, thus 
requiring symbolic justification by the trickster. In the 1970s, these 
once dangerous games became a stable source of jouissance, after Slavoj 
Zizek: “the surplus-enjoyment via the magic reversal-into-itself by 
which the very material texture of our expression of pain [...] gives rise 
to enjoyment.” (1997:47) 

Erofeev’s hero-trickster offers a far more radical answer to this 
conflict. His vitality is never dependent on the cynical social order—from 
the very beginning, it lies outside the boundaries of the intelligentsia’s 
“norm”—but exists in relation with such philosophical and metaphysical 
categories as God and Satan, good and evil, logos and chaos. Cynicism 
here acts as a metaphysical principle of being, not a defect of the social 
system. The hopeless tragedy in the poem’s finale logically arises from 
the position of the unrestrained trickster, who expresses his freedom 
through limitless expenditure which becomes the only possible and 
necessary path for him. 

The films of Gaidai, Riazanov, Daneliia, and Zakharov propose 
more moderate, compromise-driven strategies for the intelligentsia’s 
adaptation of the trickster’s strategies. All of these films tapped the 
trickster for traits that would guarantee the intellectual a viable symbolic 
superiority over the society of cynics. And if in Gaidai’ and Riazanov’s 
films trickery is understood as a method, or more exactly, a technique 
for accomplishing the intelligentsia’s romantic ideals (which were in 
reality rather Soviet), then in Daneliia’s film the method and the goal are 
in contradiction, depriving the hero of his liberty. Gorin and Zakharov 
return to the value of freedom and non-belonging, prompted by the 
trickster trope, but turn it into a theatrical and refined convention, thus 
avoiding the question of the character’s survival altogether. 

For the most part, all these compromises lead to the tragicomic 
defeats of the protagonists and sometimes of their authors (as it can 
be seen in Gaidai’s failures in the late 1970s and 1980s). However, the 
search for viable strategies for the intelligentsia-trickster bore fruit. 
Within the culture of late socialism emerged at least one version of the 
adaptation of the trickster trope for the self-identification of the Soviet 
intellectual that was utterly devoid of tragedy (or tragicomic effects) 
and, furthermore, outlived the Soviet epoch. This strategy was based 
on the trickster’s game and/or the intelligentsia’s collaboration with 
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cynical power. It found its clearest expression in the image of the Soviet 
spy, first and foremost Stierlitz, a.k.a. Maksim Isaev from the mini- 
series Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny (Seventeen Moments of Spring, 1973) 
by Tatiana Lioznova, which produced another cult character whose 
popularity is comparable with that of Ostap Bender or Buratino. 


THE ART OF ALIBI: STIERLITZ AS THE SOVIET INTELLIGENT 
Upon returning to Moscow after four years of absence in the summer of 
2000, I was struck by the sight of a long row of banners in Kurskii Railway 
Station. They showed an advertisement for the cigarette brand “Otechestvo 
[Fatherland]” which included the image of a smoking SS officer. 

Stierlitz,—I guessed. 

No one froze under this ad to scoff or brandish their fists in outrage. 
Muscovites and visitors to the capital seem to take the SS officer next to 
the fatherland (or perhaps, the Vaterland?) as something natural. 

Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny is a twelve-part TV series by Tatiana 
Lioznova based on the novel by Yulian Semenov (1931-1993), a 
renowned star of the Soviet spy genre, produced on direct order from 
the KGB° and evidently exceeding all expectations placed on it. The 
Soviet spy Maksim Isaev, in the guise of Standartenftthrer Max Otto 
von Stierlitz (played by Viacheslav Tikhonov) not only glorified “the 
contribution to the Victory of the soldiers of the unseen front,” but 
he also created a powerful cultural myth, deeply embedded in the 
cultural imagination of the last Soviet generations as well as the first 
post-Soviet one. Curiously, in 2009 a new color version of the originally 
black-and-white film was produced in order to enhance its appeal to 
the new generations, who are apparently “corrupted” by Hollywood 
blockbusters. Notably, this version was broadcast on the First state 
channel during the week of the Victory Day celebrations.® 

Many film spies that are popular among Soviet viewers pale next 
to Stierlitz, including: Aleksei Fedotov, a.k.a. the Nazi officer Henrich 


5 Leonid Parfenov speaks about this in detail in the TV series “Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii 
vesny: Dvadtsat’ piat’ let spustia” (“Seventeen Moments of Spring: Twenty Five Years Later,” 
1998). Yurii Andropov’s deputy, general of the KGB Semen Tsvigun was a consultant for the 
filming (in the film’s credit he was listed as general-colonel S. Mishin) in which capacity he 
was very active. 

6 See “Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny...” 
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Eckert (Pavel Kadochnikov) in the “cult” film of the post-war years; 
Podvig razvedchika (Secret Agent,1947, directed by Boris Barnet); the 
elegant Nikolai Kuznetsov (Gunar Tsilinkis) from Sil’nye dukhom (Strong 
with Spirit, 1967, directed by V. Georgiev); the very handsome Captain 
Kloss (Stanislaw Mikulski) from the Polish TV series Stawka wieksza 
niz zycie (More Than Life at Stake, 1968, directed by Andrzej Konic); 
Weiss-Belov (Stanislav Liubshin) from the TV series Shchit i mech (Shield 
and Sword, 1968, directed by Vladimir Basov), based on the novel of 
the leading Socialist Realist writer Vadim Kozhevnikov; Ladeinikov 
(Donatas Banionis) in Mertvyi sezon (The Dead Season, 1969, directed 
by Savva Kulish); and the Soviet double-agent Skorin, brilliantly played 
by Oleg Dal’ in the TV mini-series Variant ‘Omega’ (1975, directed by 
Antonis Vogiazos). Yet, only the White Army lieutenant Kol’tsov (Yurii 
Solomin) from the mini-series Ad ’iutant Ego prevoskhoditel’stva (Aide of 
His Excellence, 1969, directed by Evgenii Tashkov) seems comparable to 
Stierlitz. Kol’tsov, like Stierlitz, bears the stamp of the intelligentsia’s 
charm and intellectual brilliance and, just as in Seventeen Moments, 
the enemy’s uniforms and aiguillettes in this film look most attractive 
in comparison to the baggy jackets and tunics of “our men,” i.e., the 
Soviet military. However, for some reason Stierlitz has entered folklore 
while Kol’tsov has not. One possible reason is that by the late 1960s- 
early 1970s, the Civil War was a much less sacred field in the popular 
imagination than the Great Patriotic War and had therefore lost some 
of its potential to generate myths. The Great Patriotic War, on the 
other hand,—as an artificially separated “Soviet” part of WWII—is in 
the words of Lev Gudkov, “the most important element of collective 
identification for [Soviet and post-Soviet] society on the whole, the 
benchmark, the gauge, the source of a certain optics for assessing the 
past and also partially for interpreting the present and future. [...] In 
fact, this is the sole positive reference point for national identification 
in [Soviet and] post-Soviet society.” (2005: 52) 

Stierlitz is a trickster by trade, not by temper: he is not simply a 
Soviet spy in the upper echelons of the Third Reich, but a spy masked 
as a German intelligence officer—one may say a double trickster. 
Although the traits of the classical trickster, such as humorous 
playfulness and transgressive mischief, appear reduced in Stierlitz, 
certain trickster features underpin his role from the very beginning: 
these features are fully realized in the Stierlitz anekdots that appeared 
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after the release of the mini-series (see below). 

When compared to all the other film spies of the socialist mold, Stierlitz 
appears almost lethargic: strictly speaking, he performs a multi-staged 
governmental plot and serves many masters, gaining their unconditional 
trust and betraying them at the same time. Although he does not 
participate in exchanges of gunfire, does not blow anything up and does 
not run away from anything, Stierlitz immediately became an icon when 
the series was first broadcast. “The streets of Soviet cities were empty,” 
according to a journalistic cliché. Photocards with the actor Viacheslav 
Tikhonov in the uniform of an SS Standartenfiihrer immediately became 
a treasured adornment of girls’ albums, and the series of extraordinarily 
original anecdotes that resemble neither those inspired by Chapaev 
nor those about Lieutenant Rzhevsky or any other jokes about a film 
character, only corroborates the mythological effect of the KGB-contrived 
PR operation: an effect that is long-term, as is now clear. 

Symptomatically, scriptwriter Iulian Semenov tried to cast Archil 
Gomiashvili for the role of Stierlitz. This actor had already gained 
fame as Ostap Bender in Dvenadtsat’ stul’ev by Leonid Gaidai (1971). 
The director, Lioznova, preferred Oleg Strizhenov for the part, the 
chief romantic hero of the 1960s, who had played the heroic Gadfly in 
the eponymous film by Aleksandr Faintsimmer and Nikolai Akimov 
(1954, based upon Ethel Lilian Voynich’s novel of 1897), as well as the 
aristocratic Govorukha-Otrok in Sorok pervyi by Grigorii Chukhrai (The 
Forty First, 1956, based upon Boris Lavrenev’s novella of 1924). The 
actor Viacheslav Tikhonov turned out to be a felicitous compromise; 
his previous performances allowed him to mediate between two polar 
versions of intelligentsia self-realization, namely the heroic-romantic 
and the picaresque (more on this later). From the trickster’s repertoire, 


7 “At the first showings of the film, the Soviet cities from Kaliningrad to Vladivostok 
died out in the literal sense of the words: buses ran empty, consumption of water fell to 
nothing, and the use of electricity—soared to critical rates. All the countries of the Socialist 
bloc bought up the mini-series, Tikhonov became the idol of Berliners and Warsawians, of 
the residents of Bucharest and Prague. [...]From 1973 to the present the series has been on 
the air 3-4 times per year, but there have been years, where the number of airings exceeded 
10. Finally, this is the first and for now the sole series in the world, which is shown in a 
single day from morning to night without a break, all 12 episodes in succession” (Kichin). 
In regards to “the first and sole,” the critic, of course, slightly exaggerates: this is a quite 
customary way of showing popular series, for example, on American cable channels, the 
airing of Twin Peaks, Sex in the City, The Sopranos, Rome, and many others. 
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Stierlitz first and foremost manifests mediation, which he implements 
on various levels and in a vast array of forms, both within and beyond 
the film’s plotline. 


9. Viacheslav Tikhonov as Stierlitz in Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny. 


Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny suffers from many flaws: its composition 
is monotonous, it is tempting to fast-forward through drawn-out 
passages and tedious excerpts from official chronicles about the victories 
of the Soviet army, and the often comical dialogue cannot make up 
for this (“Call the car. I must be at the crematorium in 20 minutes,” 
is said by Kaltenbrunner in the first episode, and the black humor of 
this exit line remains unexplained). And how ridiculous is the famous 
scene when Stierlitz, on the occasion of Soviet Army Day, is baking a 
potato and singing Step’ da step’ krugom? He sings silently, but with the 
accompaniment of an accordion! 

But then again, many of the absurdities of the mini-series are fully 
intentional. First there are the anachronisms: The civilian attire of the 
heroes—shoulder pads and broad lapels—does not bring to mind the 
style of the 1940s. All of the clothes—men and women’s alike—are 
tailored to conform to 1960s Western style: narrow lapels, shirts with 
small and sharp collars, absolutely no shoulder pads, everything is figure- 
hugging, neck kerchiefs colored “peacock eye” style, hats with narrow 
brims, etc. Stierlitz’s maid wears a bouffant hairstyle and his wife and 
Gabi sport “perms.” This anachronism, incidentally, applies also to the SS 
uniforms: in his TV commentary on the mini-series, Parfenov presents 
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an immense wardrobe of Nazi attire, tailored in Defense Ministry special 
workshops especially for the series and looking staggeringly authentic, 
even in color, although the film was black and white (“everything was 
embroidered, as genuine as possible”). Yet all the same, even the SS 
uniforms are styled after 1960s fashion and look like “a Godard film.” 
The same can be said about the sets. For example, the café in which 
Stierlitz meets with his new liaison in the twelfth episode does not even 
pretend to be from the 1940s (like, say, the café “Elephant”): this is a 
recognizably Baltic (i.e., Western, in the Soviet imagination) café of the 
1960s and early 1970s, in minimalist, “Corbusian” design, with several 
levels and stylish lampshades. And a song by Edith Piaf, which Stierlitz 
and Pastor Schlagg listen to on the radio, was composed twelve years 
after the end of the war, as the more meticulous among the fans have 
pointed out. However, even the contemporary Soviet automobile, which 
runs in the background on “the road to Berlin,” does not ruin the effect. 
After all, without these anachronisms Stierlitz would not have become 
what he is in the Soviet cultural imagination. 


10. Stierlitz and Frau Saurich (Emilia Milton) 


It is for a reason that Stierlitz has entered folklore and outlived the 
epoch that produced him. This trickster manifests the paradoxical trope 
of “our” man amongst “them”: not just disguised as an alien but living 
the life of enemies, blending in with the “alien” social environment. 
The main key to the perception of Stierlitz lays in the contradiction 
between what we know about him and how he behaves. Vadim Rudnev 
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even considers that “the series was such a staggering success because it 
showed an internal émigré, living among strangers, having half become 
like them... The double standard of the internal émigré was shown 
in this series.” (Rudnev, 400) Although I agree with this definition, I 
would like to be more precise: Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny presents 
an inversion of the situation of internal emigration, not unusual for a 
spy novel. An internal émigré lives in an inwardly alien environment. 
In the case of Stierlitz everything is reversed. We know that Stierlitz is 
“our man” and that he works for “us.” And yet, the way his suit and SS 
uniform fit him, how he speaks to his superior with dignity, travels in a 
luxury car, drinks coffee and cognac, and of course, smokes elegantly°— 
all these elements do not indicate “one of us,” i.e., a Soviet man, but a 
Westerner or rather, a Westerner according to Soviet imagination. It is 
completely impossible to imagine Stierlitz in the uniform of a colonel of 
the NKVD. Tikhonov—maybe. Stierlitz—no. Stierlitz embodies such an 
archetypical Western feature as rationality (everyone remembers him 
sorting matches) combined with maximally suppressed emotionality 
(the seven-minute scene of his silent emotional “intercourse” with his 
wife), which constitutes an inversion of stereotypical representations 
of “Russianness.” Thus Stierlitz turns out to be not so much an internal 
émigré as a projection of at least two of the most significant themes 
of the late-Soviet intelligentsia’s culture—a longing for “the West” and 
contempt for the Soviet system. 

Stierlitz’s artistic mediation between Soviet and “bourgeois,” war and 
peace, daily life and work for the system, closely corresponded to the 
cultural and social functions of the late-Soviet intelligentsia and even 
more so to its self-image. Moreover, Stierlitz raised mediation to a truly 
heroic scale that is devoid of any official pathos. Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii 
vesny transferred the heroic connotations of the principal Soviet myth— 
the myth of the Great Patriotic War—into an enchanting myth about the 
mediator-intellectual or rather, a myth about the Soviet intelligentsia’s 
“Orwellian” doublethink. This re-definition, paradoxically, cancels out 
neither the heroism nor the charm of the created image. 


8 He only does this for seven minutes in the first episode of the series and no less than an 
hour of screen time in the entire twelve hour series—a promotional image later used for a 
commercial for cigarettes is well motivated by the mini-series. 
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Who are you working for? 

By the beginning of the 1970s, Tikhonov had established a reputation 
as an “intellectual actor.” First the figure of Prince Andrei Bolkonsky in 
Sergei Bondarchuk’s film version of Tolstoy’s War and Peace (1965-7) 
and then, paramount to the intelligentsia’s consciousness, the figure of 
the teacher Ilia Semenovich Melnikov from Dozhivem do ponedel’nika 
(We'll Live Till Monday, dir. Stanislav Rostotskii, 1968) had replaced 
the memory of Tikhonov as a dashing lad in such films as Delo bylo v 
Pen’kovo (It Happened in Pen’kovo, dir. Stanislav Rostoskii, 1958), and 
Ch. R—Chrezvychainoe proisshestvie (Extraordinary Accident, dir. Viktor 
Ivchenko, 1958). Moreover, Tikhonov’s Stierlitz was reminiscent of 
both Prince Bolkonsky (a natural born military officer with a uniform 
that fit like a glove) and the teacher Mel’nikov—e.g., Stierlitz thrice in 
the course of the series makes his subordinates repeat his instructions 
like a lesson, and one of them ironically addresses the Standartenfithrer 
as “Teacher Sir” (Gospodin uchitel’). If we add to this that Stierlitz (as 
becomes apparent in the eighth episode) also has a degree in physics, we 
have the full set of intelligentsia heroes from the 1960s represented in a 
single individual—and in new quality. 


11. Viacheslav Tikhonov as Andrei Bolkonsky in Sergei Bondarchuk’s War and Peace. 


Effectively, Tikhonov’s Stierlitz is a personification of the ideal figure 
of the smart, reserved, and self-deprecating intellectual who lacks the 
stereotypical weaknesses of the Soviet intelligentsia. He is: an iron-hard 
intellectual; considerate towards those around him and at the same 
time impenetrable to outsiders’ eyes; polite even while interrogating 
and manipulating the overwhelming majority of his informants with 
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the help of pseudo-rational sophisms; a connoisseur of foreign books 
and ancient artwork; comfortable in a cozy sweater and in tail coats; 
and a player of chess and the piano. 

Apparently, this is Stierlitz’s mask, justified by his mission as a spy 
and allowing him to blend in with the enemies. However, the main 
paradox of the mini-series lies in the fact that this very mask becomes 
Stierlitz’s face, and it is because of it that he can rise to the status of the 
intelligentsia’s hero. He is actually a spy from the intelligentsia who tries 
to present his true self as his adopted identity.’ It is for a reason that 
the two characters closest to Stierlitz turn out to be patent intellectuals, 
Pastor Schlagg (Rostislav Pliatt) and Professor Pleishner (Evgenii 
Evstigneev). And they display the stereotypical weaknesses associated 
with the intelligentsia in Soviet cultural mythology: impracticality, 
naiveté, and absent-mindedness. 


12. Stierlitz and pastor Schlagg (Rostislav Pliatt) 


13. Evgenii Evstigneev as Professor Pleishner 


The conflict of the Soviet intellectual who experiences himself as a 
stranger in the midst of his own people and at home among strangers is 
central to the representation of Stierlitz, who catches himself thinking 
of the Germans as “our people.” At the same time, the accentuated 
“otherness” of Stierlitz with regard to the Soviet experience is expressed 
in his undisguised delight in such things as the lounges of bars and 
restaurants where he spends time sipping French cognac, the clean 
alleyways through which he strolls, and the house in which he lives— 


9 This aspect of the Stierlitz myth is reflected by the joke, “Miiller: Stierlitz, 1 know: you— 
are Jewish! Stierlitz: No, how can you say that! I am Russian!” 
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equipped with both a fireplace and a garage. In this cozy setting, the 
viewers almost forget about the real situation at the end of the war in 
Berlin, with constant air raids, etc.—this happens in precise accordance 
with Roland Barth’s observation that “myth is constituted by the loss 
of historical quality of things: in it, things lose the memory that they 
once were made.” (Barth 142) However, the performance of history in 
Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny presents a somewhat greater complexity 
than the author of Mythologies was able to anticipate. 

“Information for Contemplation” (UHd@opmauua Kk pasMbIIIIeHuAM), 
which had set the tone and style of Russian pseudo-documentary 
discourse for many years in advance, was, of course, important not 
so much because it satisfied the hunger for historical detail, but as an 
exquisite exercise in Aesopian language. Pieces of “Information for 
Contemplation” in the form of sub-plots about the luxuries enjoyed 
by Géring; the sexual adventures of the chief ideologue with the 
appearance of an ascetic; the description of party secretary Bormann 
at the peak of his career and his behind-the-scenes power; or the role 
of Himmler in the founding of “camps for re-education”—inevitably 
evoked associations with the Soviet past that remained “unmentionable” 
in the 1970s and even more so with the Soviet present, or rather with 
the widely circulating legends and rumors about the lifestyle of the 
contemporary party nomenclature. No less charged with dangerous 
political parallels were the documentaries showing ceremonies for the 
Fithrer’s next birthday, with folk choirs and symphony orchestras, all 
too reminiscent of late Soviet anniversary vigils. The general discourse 
of the film, which was peppered with such expressions as “he was 
remolded,” “party apparatus,” “dissident,” “listened to western radio 
too much,” “this is not a telephone conversation,” and “his grandma is a 
Jewess” also inevitably triggered Soviet rather than Nazi associations. 
In such a context, even such an evidently “German” phrase as “We all are 
under Miller’s pointy hat” ( «mp1 sce y Miommepa nog KosMakKom»—.e., 
“we are all under the Gestapo’s surveillance”)—becomes our formula, 
with the “Nazi” defamiliarization only adding to its ironic charm. 

Against this background, the dialogues between the Gestapo 
provocateur Klauss (Lev Durov) and Pastor Schlagg, Stierlitz and 
Schlagg, Stierlitz and his accidental train acquaintance, the Wehrmacht 
general (Nikolai Gritsenko), and in particular the words shouted by 
intellectuals—the astronomer (Yurii Katin-Iartsev) and the physicist 
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Runge (Grigorii Liampe)—beaten during Gestapo interrogations, 
articulated that which was in principle not a subject of public discourse, 
let alone on television: the “kitchen” conversations, intellectual and 
distinctly dissident questions about the people’s support for the 
totalitarian regime, about the ignorance of the masses, about “the nation, 
reduced to a mute herd,” about the (im)possibilities of resistance to 
state violence, about the stool pigeons and provocateurs... Incidentally, 
the fact that Stierlitz kills only one character with his own hands, and 
that this character is not a stereotypical Nazi, but the double-crossing 
professional informer Klauss, was an instance of the Soviet intellectual’s 
“dream come true,” of the same order as the ritual killing of Baron Maigel 
at Woland’s ball in Bulgakov’s Master i Margarita. 


14. General Wolfe (Vasilii Lanovoi), Schellenberg (Oleg Tabakov), and Himmler (Nikolai 
Prokopovich). 


Furthermore, the novelty of Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny consisted 
not solely in the fact that this series for the first time depicted Nazis 
as smart, but in the charm bestowed on them. Obviously, this does not 
amount to an aesthetization of Nazism (although the similarity between 
the esthetics of Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny and The Night Porter (1974) 
by Liliana Cavani has been noted already).”° If such an effect did arise it 
was unintentional. Nazis in Lioznova’s film were emanating charm, first 
by virtue of the already mentioned admiration of the West, and second, 
thanks to the cast of actors, which was oriented towards the “internal,” 
i.e., the Soviet intelligentsia’s, set of values and associations. Almost 


10 See Popova. 
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all of the actors in the series, while speaking contemporary language, 
invested symbolic capital from their own former—famous—roles as 
Nazi characters. Thanks to Oleg Tabakov and the image associated with 
this actor at the beginning of the 1970s, the chief of German counter- 
intelligence Walter Schellenberg appears as a former idealist of the 1960s 
who had incorporated into the system and became a master of party 
intrigue, but in spite of this maintained a certain semblance of intellectual 
freedom; it is for a reason that he emphatically smokes Camels. Behind 
General Wolfe (Vasilii Lanovoi) looms the shadow of Pavka Korchagin 
from the eponymous film by Aleksandr Alov and Vladimir Naumov 
(1956, based on the paradigmatic Socialist Realist novel Kak zakalialias’ 
stal’ (How the Steel Was Tempered by Nikolai Ostrovskii). Behind the 
straightforward Eismann (Leonid Kuravlev) lurks the naively charming 
Pashka Kolokol’nikov from Vasilii Shukshin’s film Zhivet takoi paren’ 
(There is Such a Lad, 1964). Then there is the quiet little mouse Gabi 
(Svetlana Svetlichnaia), clattering away on the typewriter (God knows 
whither or why; perhaps, she is copying out late Soviet samizdat?). Gabi, 
who loves Stierlitz with perseverance and devotion, is a contrast to the 
most famous role of this actress, Anna Sergeevna from Brilliantovaia ruka 
(The Diamond Arm, 1969 by Leonid Gaidai), the most prominent, albeit 
parodical, femme fatal of the Thaw period. In this context, the casting of 
1960s idol Yurii Vizbor, the poet and singer, bard of “campfire smoke,” as 
Parteigenosse Bormann does not seem strange at all. 

Each of these roles reflects a metamorphosis of the generation 
of the 1960s, many members of which became part of the Soviet 
system—that is to say, behind each of these roles the viewer could feel 
a scenario of imagined preservation of one’s authentic self, or at least 
one’s individual interests, behind the mask of the “cog in the wheel.” 
Incidentally, the reiteration of formulas supposedly borrowed from the 
characters’ personal dossiers (“True Aryan. Merciless towards enemies 
of the Reich’/“Ucrunupiii apuen. Becnomjagen K Bparam Peiixa”). in 
essence revealed nothing about the heroes, but instead underlined their 
ritual, facade character, which in turn became a brilliant metaphor for 
the formalization and depletion of the official discourse of late-Soviet 
culture." 

It would seem that Miiller—in an unforgettable performance by 


11 See on this Yurchak 2006: 36-76. 
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Leonid Bronevoi—does not follow this logic of representation. After all, 
Bronevoi was a virtually unknown actor when cast in this role, which 
then made him an instant celebrity. But he made a firm impression in 
the cultural consciousness precisely because he depicted the chief of 
the Gestapo using the matrix of a typical Soviet police-investigator— 
burning the candle at both ends, suffering from hypertension, and 
spending long nights at the office. However, what he created on this 
stereotypical foundation was the image of the intelligent, ironic, artistic 
yet profound—and because of that infinitely attractive—cynic. In 
essence, he plays a super-cynic who outfoxes even the clever Schellenberg. 
Miller turns out to be the only one who is on equal footing with 
Stierlitz: there is a reason why, at the end of the series, they conclude a 
pact of non-aggression and cooperation, or, taking into consideration 
the subject matter, agree to a separate peace. 


15. Yurii Vizbor as Bormann 


16. Vasilii Lanovoi as General Wolfe. 


Thus, the whole system of characters unfolds here as the conflict 
between dissenting (Soviet) intellectuals and those intellectuals who 
have chosen to play by the system’s brutal rules for the sake of self- 
realization, often at a considerable advantage for themselves (in 
variations ranging from Schellenberg to Klauss). In this regard, Stierlitz 
stands out as the ideal mediator, having succeeded in fusing an SS officer 
(or “Chekist”) and a secret dissident-intellectual. Both sides consider 
him their own and are ultimately deceived by him. 
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The Imperial Mediator 

In this context, the trickster trope (as represented by Stierlitz) firstly 
supports the ahistorical—or rather, counter-historical—nature of the 
entire mini-series; and secondly, it lays the foundation for rendering 
the spy motif as a powerful tongue-in-cheek metaphor for the Soviet 
intelligentsia. Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny substantiates and heroicizes 
the internal non-affiliation to the social and political system to which the 
hero physically and historically belongs, hence his carefully cultivated 
“otherness.” In other words, Stierlitz convincingly demonstrated that 
one can combine service to “our people” with the lifestyle of those who 
are “not our people,” and one can serve without belonging to either 
the communists (in lifestyle) or the Nazis (in the line of duty) while 
technically belonging to both. 

However, the mediation accomplished by Stierlitz is possible only 
because all the “masters” he serves are united by imperial interest. After 
all, what is the point of Stierlitz’s intrigue, which leads to the breakdown 
of negotiations between the Nazi General Wolfe (secretly supported by 
Himmler) and the US chief of intelligence Allen Dulles? If a separate 
agreement had been reached and the Germans had capitulated on the 
Western front, then the post-war map of Europe would look quite 
different; one would not find the GDR on it and the Soviet empire would 
not stretch from Kamchatka to Berlin. 

At the same time, in Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny the imperial 
splendor of the Nazi regime replaces the image of the Soviet empire—this 
is why the Soviet intelligence officers are so faceless and expressionless 
(they even lack names and biographies, as opposed to their adversaries), 
and Hitler, though prominent in the documentary quotations, is 
practically absent in the mini-series itself (the sole exception is one 
inconsequential scene with him in the first episode). On the other hand, 
the scene in which Stalin solemnly dictates a letter to Roosevelt with 
mention of Soviet intelligence agents (this letter, Lioznova confesses, 
brought her to tears of ecstasy!) is lavishly presented and drawn out. 
It is noteworthy that Schellenberg and Himmler call Americans “the 
Allies” and representatives of the “West,” as if their cabinets were not 
located in Berlin, but in the Kremlin. 
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17-18. Leonid Bronevoi as Miiller 


Owing to all these displacements, insignificant at first glance, and to 
the plot focus on the negotiations for a separate peace between Germany 
and the “West,” the traditional war film conflict between Germans and 
Russians is replaced by a game of interests involving liberal democracies 
and empires—which obviously echoes the disposition of the Cold War. 
Furthermore, the Nazi and Soviet empires appear on screen to be fused 
into one, with the figure of Stierlitz situated where the fusion takes place. 
As a result, the meaning of the film’s plot ultimately boils down to the 
following: on the eve of collapse of the Third Reich, Stierlitz rescues the 
imperial idea from Western democracy, entrusting it to the Soviet side. 

In this regard, Stierlitz appears as a heroicized version of the Soviet 
intelligentsia’s consciousness, and at the same time—much like other 
Soviet tricksters—embodies the deconstruction of this consciousness. 
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Secret freedom turns out to be impossible without an SS officer uniform 
in the wardrobe. Apparently, the function of the intelligentsia as a 
mediator between “our people” and “the other,” between the authorities 
and the dissidents, between the West and Russia, etc., preserves meaning 
only in an imperial context. Is it indeed so? The answer is probably yes, 
which explains why Stierlitz discovers the ultimate goal for his heroic 
and secret mission in saving the empire rather than ending the war (as 
the war could have ended much earlier through the aforementioned 
separate peace). Without the empire, Stierlitz’s as well as the Soviet 
intelligent’s status appears precarious and highly problematic, which can 
be read as an unheard prophecy about the social and cultural crises of 
the intelligentsia following the breakup of the USSR. 

Or rather, a prophecy that not only went unheard by its addressees, 
but was even uttered unintentionally. It is unlikely that Lioznova, in 
Parfenov’s documentary, accidentally establishes a connection between 
the fame of Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii and memories about the historical 
grandeur of Soviet civilization: “Time turns in such a way that, 
unfortunately, a lot has slipped through the hands of this great country. 
It seems to me that the majority of those who live on this land wish 
this country had the grandeur, the strength and the independence it 
once had... and which, not of our will, we have lost.” And to leave no 
doubt which lost grandeur the film director mourns during this speech, 
Parfenov accompanies her tirade with picturesque footage of the Victory 
parade in 1945, with Marshall Georgii Zhukov prancing on a white 
horse—possibly the most striking visual symbol of the triumph of the 
Soviet empire. 

Nothing exposes the imperialist lining of the myth about Stierlitz 
more clearly than the arrangement of the female characters. It was 
noticed long ago that the imperial logic of power and submission is 
duplicated and nourished by gender relations within the dominant 
culture.’* It is curious that half of the female characters were added 
by the director in order to “warm” the figure of the hero. Besides, 
they all (with the exception of Barbara) pursue typical intelligentsia 
professions and exhibit the intelligentsia’s style of behavior, fashion, 
and so on. The unfolding gender disposition turns into the formula of 
the patriarchal consciousness of the late Soviet intelligentsia. On the 


12 See for example, McClintock. 
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highest level we find the mother—an archetype that is significant for 
any patriarchal culture, but particularly accentuated in the imperial 
context (Stalinism and Nazism agree to great extent in this question). 
In Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny this archetype appears in two guises: the 
young and fertile Kat (Ekaterina Gradova) represents the heroic aspect 
of motherhood, while the poignant Frau Saurich (Ekaterina Mil’ton) 
demonstrates the comical side through the figure of the eccentric old 
lady or helpless witch. (Significantly, she appears in the very beginning 
of the film next to Stierlitz and, what is more, in the forest scene, where 
he takes her every spring. It is also mentioned that she earns her bread 
by fortune-telling, a fact that triggers a wide spectrum of diverse mytho- 
poetic associations.) On the lowest level among the female personages 
(it would be more precise to call them female gender roles) stands the SS 
officer Barbara (Ol’ga Soshnikova) who preaches sexual emancipation, 
but within matrimony. Despite this puritanical limitation her debauched 
ideology is proudly refused by Kat, while Barbara herself is compromised 
when she tortures a child. (The comical double to Barbara is the drunken 
lady in a fox fur cape in the last episode played by Irina Ul’ianova.) 

Sexuality in general is consistently repressed in the film: it is 
also evident in the way Stierlitz defines himself as an “aging loner” 
(«craperoluii OAMHOKUi My2xx4MHa»)—despite the fact that when the 
series was shot Tikhonov was 45 years old!—while his “distanced sex” 
with his wife is safely confined to the pre-war past. The women who 
love Stierlitz—his wife (Ekaterina Shashkova) and Gabi—are trapped 
between the poles of mother and “debaucher.” And they are the ones 
who are deprived of discourse in this intelligentsia thriller: they are only 
allowed to adore the hero silently.’ 

Yet, let us not forget that characteristics inherent to the imperial 
mythology, such as “the attributes of state heroic spirit and the 
providential route [...] the traditional hierarchical notion about 
society and man” in accordance with which “there is only one way 
prescribed to the individual: service to the great whole, absolute self- 
sacrifice” (Dubin 2001: 336),—appear doubly estranged in Semnadtsat’ 
mgnovenii vesny. Firstly, by the chronotope of Western comfort, which 
is emphatically individualistic and thus opposed to the pathos of self- 


13 See Prokhorova for the detailed analysis of the connection between imperial discourse 
and gender models of the ideal man, realized in the figure of Stierlitz. 
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sacrifice. Secondly, by the imperial glow of the uniforms and symbols of 
distinction that appear tangibly and visibly, while being associated with 
the image of the enemy and not with the supermen from the NKVD. Is it 
not this complicated dialectic of signifieds and signifiers that invokes 
the ironic spark that once in a while flashes in the eyes of Stierlitz/ 
Tikhonov? 

Once the imperial idea is saved, the next task, which occupies 
Stierlitz throughout all twelve episodes, is a more individualized, if 
not individualistic issue, namely the issue of alibi. Naturally, Stierlitz is 
anxious for Miller and Schellenberg to believe his alibi. But one should 
not lose sight of the metaphorical dimension of this issue, which was 
particularly relevant for the late-Soviet intelligentsia. Its “phantom 
existence” (Yurii Levada) presupposed both active solidarity with the 
despised authorities, which incidentally guaranteed the system of 
social privileges for the intelligentsia, and demonstrative intellectual 
disaffiliation from the Soviet ideologies, policies, and most importantly, 
life style. An alibi was required for the authorities as well as for one’s 
close intelligentsia circle—each group required constant proof of loyalty 
and spectacles of belonging. Stierlitz’s skill in resolving this issue may 
explain the supernatural popularity of this personage. 

Put together, his aptitude for mediation between worlds that at first 
glance appear incompatible, for belonging/non-belonging, and finally 
for the art of alibi, amount to an illusion of freedom,—the trickster’s 
freedom—as all these abilities promise the possibility of slipping away 
from fixed social roles, identities, obligations, and so on. The version 
of freedom embodied by Stierlitz was precious and unique precisely 
because it was gained from within the system as a result of virtuoso play 
with its internal contradictions. Play probably also provides the key to 
the character of Stierlitz as a professional trickster. For good reason 
he is famous among his SS colleagues as a master of radio-games and 
he emphasizes that “I am a player, but not a dummy!” («Al urpox, a He 
6omBaH»). And the audience understands that the game which Stierlitz 
plays is considerably more difficult than his superiors can imagine. 


Stierlitz’s Afterlife 
As was noted earlier, tricksters are the favorite heroes of Soviet jokelore. 
Stierlitz occupies an honorary place among them, along with Chapaev, 
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Buratino, and Sherlock Holmes. Part of the reason why the genre of 
the anekdot flourished in Soviet culture is its inherently trickster 
functions, such as the transgression of borders, the profanation of the 
sacred, and the squandering of symbolic values. But why did Stierlitz 
enter Soviet jokelore? After all, what he lacks in the film is precisely a 
sense of humor and buffoonish energy, appearing serious, imposing, 
and reserved instead. 

As Catharine Nepomnyashchy aptly mentions: “[T]he popularity of 
Stierlitz jokes and parodies are in some sense a function of the popularity 
of the original series itself, exposing it, and its ‘positive hero, as an 
inherently ambiguous text through which we can read the deeply rooted, 
unvoiced, and perhaps unacknowledged cultural allegiances and anxieties 
of its audience.” (Nepomnyashchy, 3) Anekdots about Stierlitz target the 
aura of the intelligentsia’s sophistication which surrounds the hero. Based 
on puns, these practically untranslatable jokes convert bookish literary 
formulae into their literal meaning («lI Tupauy cknonusca Hag KapToii 
CCCP. Ero Heyyzep2kuMo pBasio Ha poguuy»"*) and transform Stierlitz from 
a subtle intellectual to a brutal simpleton («lI Tupzuy normagqun Komny, 
Koulka cfoxma. «CrpaHHo»—nogzyman Ilrupmuu, nommepap Ha yTior). 
Interestingly, at the same time, these jokes often employ the difference 
between written and oral speech (“II rupzuy Bpicrpemu Bcnenyro. Crenmaa 
yuiana”)— once again, on another level, transgressing the borders of the 
intelligentsia’s (logocentric) paradigm. It is also notable that in jokes 
about Stierlitz the oral formula is often realized through acts of violence 
that presuppose a subversion/inversion of the purely intellectual games 
of the film hero: 


«Itupmuy u Miomnep crpenamu m0 ouepezu. Ouepeyp 
ObICTpO yMeHbIIaIacb» ; 

«ITupmuy xoTen moBecuTb 3aHaBecky. Ho cfemaTb 3TO 
ObvIO HelIpocro—SaHaBecky CONpOTHBIIAJICH HU Ou ero 10 
TrouloBe TaHTeeH»; 

«ITupzuy Tons 6ypxyiixy. TombKo uepe3 Ba daca emy 
yaslocb ee YTOMHT.» 


To some extent, the effect of Stierlitz jokes is similar to that of 


14 = All Stierlitz jokes are cited from Komandir Mochalkin. 
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the early prose of Vladimir Sorokin, in which the naturalization of 
the symbolic and the literalization of verbal and cultural metaphors 
constitute the central devices for the deconstruction of authoritarian 
discourses (see on this Lipovetsky 2000). Yet, unlike Sorokin’s stories, 
Stierlitz anekdots not only deconstruct the intelligentsia’s myth, but also 
convert the intelligentsia hero into a buffoon, an impetuous violator 
of conventions, by these means saving him from a tragic-serious aura 
and taking mediation to a new level: this time, it oscillates between 
intellectualism and silly clownage. 

The combined—“filmic” and “jokelore’—mythology of Stierlitz 
seemed especially in demand at the end of 1990s, when the practical 
attempts to fuse Soviet lifestyle habits (“ours”) with Western style and 
relations (“alien”) revealed their, to put it mildly, questionable nature, 
when the Perestroika dream of Russia turning into Europe if only the 
communists were removed from power was repeatedly and painfully 
proved a failure. On the ruins of these utopias Stierlitz accrued 
unprecedented vitality as a model of successful—not intellectual 
but intuitive—synthesis of “ours” and “alien” values, discourses, and 
lifestyles. 


19. Stierlitz and Frau Saurich (Emilia Milton) 


More than this, the Russian collective unconscious elected Stierlitz as 
president, giving him preference over the mythologically weak archetypes 
of the strong but thieving Soviet manager (khoziaistvennik), the behind- 
the-scenes diplomat, the eloquent speaking intellectual, and the party 
secretary. It is Stierlitz who sheds light on the emphatically faceless Putin, 
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whose only distinction from the other political figures of the late 1990s 
was a career as a professional spy and knowledge of the German language 
(here comes Stierlitz!). Just a hint of Stierlitz helped an inconspicuous 
apparatchik become the people’s favorite and the “father of the nation,” 
beating all records of popularity despite the official blessing from the 
other, extremely unpopular, “father” (Yeltsin). That Putin benefited so 
greatly from an archetype as powerful as Stierlitz is not surprising. As 
argued by Roland Barthes, “in the mythical signifier [...] its form is empty 
but present, its meaning absent but full” (124); Putin then became the 
signifier of the myth of which Stierlitz served as the mythical signified, 
cleansing its meaning of any unnecessary associations. 

In 2000, I expressed a hypothesis on the effect of the Stierlitz myth 
in the election of Putin as president (see Lipovetsky 2000a). Not so 
long ago, I stumbled upon evidence that this supposition is not so far 
from the truth. In Ol’ga Darfi’s play, Trezvyi piar-1 (Sober PR-1) based 
on an interview with famous post-Soviet spindoctors, one may find the 
following fragment: 


[W]hen we understood that Yeltsin was completely finished 
and something needed to be done, we launched all kinds 
of polls throughout Russia, quantitative and qualitative, 
and one of the questions—your favorite personage, film 
hero—Stierlitz. That’s all. It was unnecessary to invent 
anything, he [Putin] showed up in the right place at the 
right time, and with finishing touches [...] the rest is done. 
(Gremina and Ugarov, 41) 


Of course, this is not a documentary, but a play. But all the same, a 
documentary play...’ 

As we see, Stierlitz has outlived the Soviet epoch with ease. And 
possibly he awaits new reincarnations (Sergei Ursuliak, made famous by 
the TV mini-series Occupation, has released in 2009 a new multi-episode 
film Isaev about young Stierlitz). But the matter is not so much the 
immediate appearances of this hero on the screen as his overall impact 
on post-Soviet culture by remaining part of it, not only as a memorial to 
a past era but also as a stable cultural trope which gives rise to recognized 


15 See also Nepomnyashchy (13-14) for more on the parallels between Putin and Stierlitz. 
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rhetorical and discursive models. Why is he destined for such a long life? 
Possibly because the mediation he implemented preserves its vitality 
even after the disintegration of the Soviet empire. But maybe simply 
because, as General Wolfe—and the paradigmatic Soviet actor Vasilii 
Lanovoi—pointedly noted in the film, “among us everyone served in 
the SS” (“y nac Bce cry2Kusu BCC”). 
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SPLITTING THE TRICKSTER: PELEVIN’S 
SHAPE-SHIFTERS 


THE SOCIETY OF SHAPE-SHIFTERS 

The quest for post-Soviet transformations of the trickster inevitably 
leads to Viktor Pelevin (b. 1962), one of the most outstanding 
representatives of Russian literary postmodernism. Tricksters of 
different scale appear in such of his novels as Chapaev i Pustota (Buddha’s 
Little Finger/Clay Machine-Gun, 1996), with Chapaev featuring 
simultaneously as a hero-trickster from a Soviet cycle of jokes andasa 
reincarnation of Buddha, and in Generation ‘P’ (Homo Zapiens/Babilon, 
1999), the protagonist of which passes through a trickster school, 
so to speak, of post-Soviet commercialism and as a result becomes 
a living god, the embodiment of simulative capitalism, the magic of 
TV and advertising. We will focus on Pelevin’s novel Sviashchennaia 
kniga oborotnia (The Sacred Book of the Werewolf, 2004; hereafter, SKO), 
where the theme of the trickster is central and, moreover, interpreted 
in a vein that is close to the logic of this study. 

The narrator in SKO is a werefox, a traditional trickster from Chinese 
folklore, who lives in contemporary Moscow in the guise of an underage 
prostitute and goes by the name A Huli, which sounds obscene to 
a Russian ear. The fox is not the only shape-shifter in the novel; the 
reader will also find here her sisters, who are werefoxes as well: the 
werewolf Aleksandr Seryi (literally—Gray); a general of the FSB (The 
Federal Security Bureau—the successor to the KGB); and his assistant, 
the werewolf Mikhailych. 

Pelevin discovered the artistic potential of the shape-shifter (oboroten’) 
motif long ago, though not without the promptings of western mass 
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culture.! The shape-shifter is a metaphor for postmodern (and post- 
Soviet) identity, forever oscillating between opposite states, entwined in 
a single personality and leading to internal as well as external conflicts. 
Liza Novikova rightly remarks that the motif of the shape-shifter 
belongs to a series of leitmotifs running through all of Pelevin’s works: 
“Nearly all characters in Pelevin’s works were similar ‘shape-shifters’: he 
turns Komsomol workers into hard currency prostitutes and the heroes 
of The Life of Insects into mosquitoes and flies. [...] In SKO he sculpts 
solely shape-shifters. “Werewolves from central Russia’ have already 
attracted the attention of the writer once before.” (Novikova, 12) 

The last sentence of the excerpt quoted above hints at Pelevin’s 
early story, “A Werewolf Problem in Central Russia”; in an interview 
with the newspaper Izvestiia, Pelevin subsequently acknowledged that 
SKO simply continues the theme of that old story.* The impetus that 
prompted Pelevin to write the novel was probably the propaganda image 
of the “shape-shifters in shoulder-boards” (oborotni v pogonakh)? which 
was widely used for lampooning corrupt cops in the Russian media in 
2002-2003. Using this as a starting point, Pelevin essentially created 
the image of a society of shape-shifters. The shape-shifters from SKO 
substantially differ from analogous characters in earlier works. In this 
novel, shape-shifting is normalized and presented as an integral part of 
the fabric of society. Only a few characters here are not shape-shifters. 
Against the background of the everyday status of shape-shifting the 
effect produced by the magical features of A Huli and her antagonist/ 


1 The motif of the werewolf is among the most prevalent in Hollywood film, starting 
with the classic film Werewolf of London (1935, dir. Stuart Walker), but especially in the 
cinematography of 1950-1990: consider the films The Wolf Man (1941, dir. George Waggner), 
I Was a Teenage Werewolf (1957, dir. Gene Fowler, Jr.), An American Werewolf in London 
(1981, dir. John Landis), An American Werewolf in Paris (1997, dir. Anthony Weller), and 
many others. 

2 “Characters from previous books appear in my novels because they already exist, and 
I am pleased to meet them once again [...] I wrote a story about werewolves. Why should I 
invent a new werewolf, when I have one already prepared, who sits and waits to be given his 
freedom?” (Kochetkova,15). 

3 On the genesis and semantics of this image see L’vovskii 2003. In particular, L’vovskii 
notes: “The image is ideal, instantly giving the understanding that the scrutinized— 
essentially are from another world, and the majority of employees in law enforcement, are 
at least as charming and honest (albeit simple too) as the heroes of the television series 
“Menty /Cops.” At the same time, all with the help of two words, returning to the widest 
usage the quasi-religious mythology, associated with the secret service.” 
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lover Aleksandr appears to be inverted: the fact that they can turn into 
animals is not as stunning as the fact that Alexander is a general of the 
FSB whose ability to turn into a wolf forms part of his service to the 
state (as he understands this service, of course). Even more dazzling is 
the fact that by the end of the novel, he begins to transform into the 
murderous dog Pizdets (Phuckup in Andrew Bromfield’s translation) 
instead of a wolf—an effect of the estrangement is achieved here by the 
ironic substitution of the extraordinary (wolf) with the less remarkable 
(dog). 

Critics habitually accused Pelevin of journalistic superficiality, 
ignoring the fact that all the political jokes and sarcastic comments 
on current affairs with which he, as always, generously peppered SKO 
soundly resonate with and expand on the plot motif of shape-shifting. 
It is not an accident that the political metaphors in the novel—just as 
in post-Soviet political rhetoric, which Pelevin uses to great effect—are 
saturated with animal references. Pelevin is not too lazy to deconstruct 
even the most trivial of political clichés tied to the animal kingdom— 
such as the image of a fish that “rots from the head” (a Russian idiom 
that suggests that society’s corruption begins with the elites): “Every 
time the reforms begin with the declaration that the fish rots from the 
head, then the reformers eat up the healthy body, and the rotten head 
swims on. And so everything that was rotten under Ivan the Terrible 
is still alive, and everything that was healthy five years ago has already 
been gobbled up.” (ibid., 85)* Another example of the “beastialization” 
of the symbolic is Pelevin’s commentary on the emblem of United 
Russia, the ruling party or rather the party of bosses in Putin’s Russia: 
“A bear is a witty choice too: it is the international symbol of economic 
stagnation, and there is also the Russian expression ‘greasing the paw. 
The Eskimos have thirty different kinds of snow, and modern Russian 
has about the same number of expressions to describe giving a bribe to 
a state official.” (ibid., 86)° The literalized pun (the heroes of the novel 
read the word “apparat” as “upper rat”) is transformed into an allegory 
of the post-Soviet uroborus—in SKO the rat replaces the serpent which 


4 «...3aTeM peopMaTopbI cbefaloT 340poBoe Tes0, a THUNAaA TOMOBA WIbIBeT asIbILe... 
moasToMy Bce, YTO ObWIO rHusoro upu Msane I'po3Hom, AO CHX MOp 2KUMBO, a BCe, TO OBIIO 
3M0POBOLO IIATH JIeT Hasajl, y2xKe Com paHo...» (2007:103). 

5 «OCTpoyMHbIii BBIOOp: STO Me?*KAyHapOAHbI CHMBOJI SKOHOMMYECKON CTarHaluu, K TOMY 
2Ke CCTb BbIPaxkeHue “OparTb Ha Jarty”» (ibid.). 
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eats its own tail: “[T]here are no clear boundaries between these two 
branches of power—one merges smoothly into another, forming a single 
immense, fat rat consumed by greedy self-pleasing.” (ibid., 85, changed 
translation)® Other details of the narrative belong to the same order: 
from the magazine headline “America Ponders Mad Cow Strategy” to 
the dependence of the Russian economy upon a brindled cow or rather, 
upon its skull, from which FSB General Seryi keeps summoning oil by 
howling. Similar is A Huli’s view of sexual relations, in which she detects 
shape-shifters, rather than zoological logic: 


Woman is a peaceful creature; she only hypnotizes her own 
male and inflicts no harm on birds and animals. Since she 
does this in the name of the supreme biological goal, that 
is, personal survival, the deception here is pardonable, and 
it’s none of our business to go sticking our noses in. But 
when a married man who lives every moment in a dream 
planted in his head by his wife, complete with elements 
of nightmare and gothic, suddenly declares over a glass of 
beer that woman is simply a device for bearing children, 
that is very, very funny. (ibid., 77)’ 


In general, social categories are described by Pelevin as normalized 
transgressions. There are numerous examples of this, such as: “the 
strictly tabooed vocabulary employed for daily communication between 
people here, and laws under which the generally accepted way of life 
is a crime” (ibid., 86)®; the names of cocktails in a Moscow restaurant, 
the list of which develops into a spicy story featuring Bloody Mary, a 
screwdriver and a zombie (“Tequila Sunrise, Blue Lagoon, Sex on the 


6 «HetaHad TpyOa wu BuCcHIlad Ha Heli xppica [...] MormomjeHHad 2 2kafHbIM 
camoo6cyKuBaHHem» (ibid., 104, 103). 
7  «)KenljwHa—MUpHOe CyIecTBO HM MOPOUUT TOKO coOCTBeHHOrO camila, He Tporad HU 


lITHueK, HH 3Bepeli. [lockombKy OHa JeNaeT 3TO BO MMA BHICIIeli GUOMOrM4eCKOL We, TO ecTb 
JIM4HOTO BLDKHBAaHHA, OOMAH 37{eCb IIpOcTuTeseH, H Ha Hallle WMcbe JeN0 B aTO Je3Tb. Ho korgza 
2KeHATbIM MYKUMHA, MOCTOAHHO NpoxKMBAarOlHii B HABEAHHOM IIOApyToli cHe c sIeMeHTaMu 
KOIIMapa HM FOTHKH, BAPYT 3aAdBIAeT Nocse Kpy2KKU MBA, YTO 2%KeHIMHA—Mpocro arperar AA 
POXKeHUA JeTeli, STO OUCHb UM OUEHb CMeIHO» (ibid., 93). 

8 «... erporo TabyupoBaHHad JIeKcHKa, Ha KOTOpOl IpoOMcXOAMT NOBcesHeBHOe OOmeHHe 
Me@xKy JIOAbMM, HM 3aKOHBI, 10 KOTOPBIM OOIeCTBeEHHBIM ykKay, ABMAeTCA yrONOBHbIM 
mpectyreHuem» (ibid., 104). 
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Beach, Screwdriver, Bloody Mary, Malibu Sunset, Zombie. A ready-made 
proposal for a movie” (ibid., 8)); tattoos equating god and the criminal/ 
police authorities in the form of “SWAT, SWAT, SWAT tattooed under 
a blue cross [...] were not meant to be the name of the Los Angeles 
Police Department’s special assault force, but the Russian phrase ‘Svyat, 
Svyat, Svyat’ (meaning ‘Holy, Holy, Holy!’) written in Latin letters.” 
(ibid., 124) Among these normalized transgressions one also finds the 
transformation of the ethical imperative “Zhit’ ne po Izhi” (Live not by 
lies), coined by Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn in the 1970s as a motto for 
political resistance against the Soviet regime, into an advertising slogan 
(“Live not by lies. LG” / “Zhit’ ne po Izhi. LG” [2007: 270]). The same 
paradoxical fusion of “sacred” and “profane,” “spiritual,” and “lewd” is 
also detectable in the “metaphysics” of Russian machismo: “[A] Russian 
macho man’s life is like a permanent spiritual séance: while the body 
is wallowing in luxury, the soul is doing time in the prison camps. [...] 
Russia is acommunal country, and when the Christian peasant commune 
was destroyed, the criminal commune became the source of the people’s 
morality.” (2008: 233)° The final example illustrates particularly clearly 
the most important idea of the novel: according to Pelevin, the source 
of morals and norms in contemporary Russian society lies in the social 
experience of groups situated outside the bounds of “official” morals and 
legal norms; from criminal mores and other similar “outcasted” areas— 
in a word, from the sphere of transgression. 

The main plot is linked to a prophecy about the appearance of the 
“super-shape-shifter.” This prophecy is fulfilled by both Seryi, who 
turns into the dog Pizdetz (the appearance of this apocalyptic personage 
was already predicted at the finale of Generation ‘P’), and A Huli, 
who disappears from the material world and leaves for the Rainbow 
Stream. Underneath its mythological/fairy-tale shell, this plot hides 
the sufficiently serious issue of the balance of power and freedom 
in a society with changeable, phantasmal, and hybrid identities. In 
examining this problem, Pelevin plays out two contrasting scenarios 
of shape-changing—corresponding to the novel’s two types of shape- 


9 «..2KH3Hb pyCCKOro Mayo MOxo7%Ka Ha CIMpHTHYeCKHM ceaHc: NoKa Teo KyraeTcA 
B pOCKOIIM, Ayla MOoTaeT cpOK Ha 30He... Poccua—oOMIMHHad cTpaHa, M pa3spylleHue 
KPeCTbAHCKOM OOMMHBI IpHBesO K TOMY, UTO HCTOUHHKOM HapogsHOl MopasM crasa oOmMHAa 
yromoBHad. PactlOHATKH 3aHAJIM MeCTO, rye XH bor—v1u WpaBuyibHee CKa3aTb, bor cam cra 
O7HUM “3 “TOHATHEB”...» (ibid., 268, 269). 
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shifter identity formation and neo-mythological transcendence. 

Pelevin colors the “foundational myth” of the werewolf-general 
Seryi in sarcastic, even satiric tones. The werewolf-general is turning 
towards thanatological superpower, expressed through a hybridization 
of motifs of the Soviet obsession with death (marked by the character’s 
association with the KGB) and ancient as well as new-age eschatological 
myths. This is why the general is identified with Fenrir—“an immense 
wolf who pursues the sun across the sky. When Fenrir catches the sun 
and devours it, Ragnarek will begin. [...] At Ragnarek he will kill Odin 
and be killed by Widar.” (ibid., 114)'° Curiously, Fenrir is a hereditary 
trickster, as it were—he is the son of Loki, the trickster-god of the 
Scandinavian pantheon. 

After the transformation, which is triggered by A Huli’s kiss, Seryi 
turns into the mythological dog, who goes by the name of Pizdets and 
who “happens” (prikhodit) to people. In the Scandinavian myths he is 
called Garm."' Seryi’s friend and assistant, Mikhailych (also a werewolf, 
and a colonel in the FSB) deferentially addresses his boss as Nagual 
Rinpoche. In the pan-mesoamerican mythology, Nagual, from the 
Aztecan nahualli, is a human being who has merged with its spirit double 
and possesses the power of transformation. Here, the word is used in the 
sense known from Carlos Casteneda’s mystical novel-treatise The Eagle’s 
Gift (1982) and denotes the teacher, the leader of wizards or warriors 


10 = «CrrH Jlokn, orpoMHbIii BOK, TOHAIIMIICca 10 HeOy 3a comHIeM. Korgza DeHpup AOTOHUT 
movpeT ero—HactynuT Parnapex. Penpup cBA3aH Oo Parnapexka. B Parnapek oH yObeT OfnMHa 
u Oyler yOut Bugapom» (ibid., 135) “When he comes to Ragnarok, Snorri says simply that 
a wolf swallows the sun and another the moon, and it is apparent that he regards neither 
of these as identical to Fenrir, for only after describing the swallowing of the sun and the 
moon and a devastating earthquake does he report that Fenrir has gotten loose. But Fenrir’s 
subsequent action echoes the swallowing of the heavenly bodies, for he ‘goes about with a 
gaping mouth. And the lower jaw is on the earth and the upper against the sky—he would 
gape wider if there were room—fires burn from his eyes and nostrils’ [...] In the series of 
duels that make up the gods’ last stand against the forces of chaos, Odin fights with and is 
killed by Fenrir [...] ‘Immediately thereafter Vidar will come forth and put one foot on the 
lower jaw of the wolf... With one hand he will take hold of the upper jaw of the wolf and tear 
apart his gullet, and that will be the death of the wolf” (Lindow, 111-14). See also: E.M. 
[Meletinskii Eleazar], 561. 

11 Inthe mythological fragments, which John Lindow cites, Garm is defined as the “best 
of hounds,” just as Yggdrasil is the “best of trees,” and Bragi is the “best of skalds.” At the 
same time he [Garm] is called the “supreme monster.” He loudly howls before Ragnarék, 
then breaks loose, in order to kill Tyr, but kills himself in the process (see Lindow, 134-5). 
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who helps comprehend the unknown; the word “nagual” holds a double 
meaning in the books by Casteneda, also referring to transcendental 
reality, vast and unending, borderless and frightening, and inaccessible 
to direct interpretation by the senses. Rinpoche, literally meaning 
“precious one,” is an honorary title in Tibetan Buddhism used for the 
most respected lamas or their reincarnations. 

But this leadership, both on the level of the FSB and on the level 
of the mythological prototype (Seryi as Fenrir/Garm) is permeated 
by a longing for death—not only the death of “enemies,” but also 
self-destruction. For this reason, Mikhailych consumes ketamine in 
incredible doses, and then the skull of the brindled cow, upon which, 
for some mystical reason, the well-being of the whole power apparatus 
(“upper rat” according to Pelevin’s pun) depends, is on the brink of 
destruction. Thus the mythological contexts in the novel unequivocally 
establish werewolves as agents of Thanatos and chaos; but at the same 
time, they appear as pillars of the social order. 


GENEALOGY OF THE HEROINE 

However, the semantics of chaos in mythology are extremely rich, 
and Pelevin’s heroes use a variety of its aspects. The most important 
role in the novel is played by another shape-shifter, the Chinese fox 
A Huli—a being the mytho-folkloric tradition also identifies with the 
forces of chaos: “In the Chinese yin/yang dichotomy, yin is interpreted 
as negative, ghostly, evil, female, and impure, whereas yang is positive, 
celestial, virtuous, male, and pure. [...] The fox ...[is] associated with 
the world of the dead and darkness and thus the yin force. [...] The fox 
magic... ran against the natural cosmic order, which gave supremacy to 
the yang force and appropriated the yin as an indispensable but inferior 
opposite.” (Kang, 18) Like any trickster cults, local Chinese cults of 
the fox reveal “centrifugal” forces in traditional Chinese and Japanese 
cultures: the fox stories are “particular, messy, idiosyncratic, and often 
contradict or de-center the elegant but simplistic shared meanings that 
describe the system.” (Smyers, 208) “The people generally believe that 
[a] fox-demon... may enter into men and children and smite them with 
disease, insanity and even death. When the fox changes his form, it is as 
a pretty girl that he appears most frequently and does most mischief as 
a temptress,” wrote Father Kennely (quoted by Day, 45). 
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As one of the most prominent female tricksters in world mythology, 
the Chinese fox is known as an ambivalent figure that simultaneously 
instills horror and respect. She functions as a mythological mediator 
who is free to pass between the poles of binary oppositions—between 
animal and human, good and evil, death and life, light and dark—and 
thereby overcomes their incompatibility. In the words of the Chinese 
writer and scholar Ji Yun (1724—1805): “Humans and things are 
different species, and foxes lie in between humans and things; darkness 
and lightness take different paths, and foxes lie in between darkness 
and lightness; divine transcendence and demons follow different ways, 
and foxes lie in between divine transcendence and demons.” (Kang, 2) 
In Chinese folklore, the fox appears as a being that is simultaneously: 
a servant of evil, belonging to the world of the dead, and a patron of 
family and fertility; a source of temptation, and a wise councilor; a 
sexual demon (similar to succubi) and a highly cultured confidant (foxes 
frequently transform themselves into erudite men or students); and a 
perfidious deceiver as well as a defender of justice. 

Certain elements of the novel are a direct paraphrase of Chinese 
sources. Pelevin cites a fragment from the famous anthology of stories 
Anecdotes about Spirits and Immortals, compiled by Gan Bao, a historian 
of the Eastern Jin Dynasty, which began in 317 and continued to 420. 
Hence Pelevein establishes a genealogical link between his heroine and 
the fox A Tsy, who has been said to once have been a dissolute woman. 
But there are even more direct borrowings: the name of the main heroine 
harks back to the name of the patron werefox Hu Li Tsing (Huli Jing). 
The researcher of Chinese mythology C.B. Day, who analyzed the figure 
of this goddess, writes that Chinese peasants worshiped a group of foxes 
known as the “Venerable Fairy Damsels”: “The first tablet bears the 
inscription, ‘eldest sister’, Ta Ku, the second is entitled ‘second sister’, 
Erh Ku, while the third is inscribed ‘third sister’ San Ku.” (Day, 45) This, 
of course, immediately reminds of A Huli’s two sisters—I Huli and E Huli. 

The paraphrase of ancient Chinese texts echoes in some of A Huli’s 
remarks; for example, about the similarity and differences between 
foxes and ordinary women: “What a fox has in common with the most 
beautiful of women is that we live off the feelings we arouse. But a 
woman is guided by instinct, and a fox is guided by reason, and where a 
woman gropes her way along in the dark, a fox strides proudly forward 
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in the bright light of day.” (Pelevin 2008: 91)” Or: “A prostitute wants 
to get a hundred bucks out of a man for giving him a good time, but 
a respectable woman wants all his dough for sucking all the blood out 
of him.” (ibid., 8)’* Here is how the last thought looks in the original 
source, dating back to the Tang poet Bai Juyi (772 - 846), who wrote a 
poem in which he compared fox’s magic to that of a woman: 


If false beauties may fascinate man in such a manner, 

The attraction exercised by genuine beauties surely will surpass it. 
Such false and such genuine beauties both can bewilder a man, 
But the human mind dislikes what is false and prefers what is real. 
Hence a fox disguised as a female demon can do but little harm, 
No can beguile a man’s eyes for longer than a day or night; 

But a woman acting like a vulpine enchantress (humei) is the cause 
of absolute ruin, 

For the harm she does to a man’s mind grows with each passing 
day. 

(Kang, 21) 


Even the highly postmodernist aspiration of A Huli “to wander 
through the terra incognita of contemporary sexuality, studying its 
fringes” (Pelevin 2008: 239)", which shocks Seryi with his fanatic 
homophobia, in large part dates back to Chinese folklore, where a fox is 
able to transform into a man: “As men, foxes often appeared as young 
scholars who displayed elegant deportment, extraordinary talent, and 
impressive scholarship.” (Kang, 25) As Guo Pu (a.d., 276-324) wrote: 


When a fox is fifty years old, it can transform itself into a 
woman; when a hundred years old, it becomes a beautiful 
female, or an adult male who has sexual intercourse with 


12 = «JIuc oObeqMHAET Cc CAMBIMH KpacHBbIMH 2KeHINMHaMH TO, UTO MbI 2KHBEM 3a CUCT UYBCTB, 
KOTOpble BbI3bIBaeM. Ho 2KeHIHHa PYKOBOACTBYeTCA HHCTHHKTOM, a JIMCa pa3yMOM, HU TaM, re 
2KeHINMHa ABYKETCA B MOTEMKax H Ha OIIyIb, Mca Topo UseT Blepex Up ACHOM cBeTe THA» 
(2007: 109). 

13 «II pocrurytKa xoueT HMeTb C My2KUMHBI CTO AOMNApOB 3a TO, YTO CfeaeT EMy IIPHATHO, a 
IIpHWJIW4Had 2KeHINMHAa XOUeT HMETH BCe eTo OaOKH 3a TO, UTO BLICOCeT H3 HEFO BCIO ETO KPOBb» 
(ibid., 15). 

14 «..6poquTb mo terra incognita coBpeMeHHOM cCeKcyayIbHOCTH, WCceqOBaTb ee 
nmorpaHuyuble o6actu» (ibid., 267-268). 
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women. Such beings are able to know things at more 
than a thousand miles distance; they can poison men 
by sorcery, or possess and bewilder them, so that they 
lose their memory and knowledge; and when a fox is a 
thousand years old, it ascends to heaven and becomes a 
celestial fox.” (ibid., 17) 


All these characteristics are directly relevant to Pelevin’s heroine. 
Even the fact that A Huli is already two thousand years old can be 
understood as a justification for the finale of the novel, when A Huli 
departs for the Rainbow Stream, becoming a celestial fox. Finally, many 
stories in Pu Songling’s famous book Strange Tales from a Chinese Studio 
(Laozhai zhiyi, 17" century) are about a fox forsaking those men who 
turn out to be unworthy of her love—precisely this plot is reproduced in 
the relationship between A Huli and Seryi. 

While reproducing and amplifying some of the qualities attributed 
to foxes in Chinese folklore, Pelevin consciously diminishes others. For 
example, he maximally downplays the associations of foxes with the 
world of the dead. His heroine assigns the opposite—sexual—meaning 
to the “vulpine odor,” which is traditionally associated with sickness and 
death, openly challenging Chinese sources: “It’s just the excess sexual 
energy transfuses us with the immortal nature of the primordial Yang 
principle and our bodies clean themselves through the corresponding 
influx of Yin. The faint odor that our skin gives off is actually extremely 
pleasant and reminiscent of Essenza di Zegna eau de cologne, except that 
it is lighter and more lucid.” (ibid., 19)** A Huli explains incidents of foxes 
living in tombs by the fact that ancient Chinese tombs were often dry 
and comfortable living arrangements. The lethal outcome of relations 
between man and fox is imparted by her sister, I Huli, and motivated by 
her vengeance meted out to English aristocrats for their fox hunting. And 
in the only scene where A Huli causes death, when her client “slips off the 
tail,” death comes not as a result of the foxtail-induced hallucination but 
as an effect of the truth the man sees once the delusion subsides; he is 
faced with a world which he is not able to endure. 


15 «IIpocro w36nIToK ceKcyasIbHOM 9HeEpruu MpOMUTEIBaeT Hac OeccMepTHOM Upuposoli 
M3HaYaIbHOM OCHOBBI... A JIerKHM 3allax, KOTOPbIM OHO HCTOUAeT, UpesBLIYAaHHO IPHATeH U 
HalloMuHaeT OfeKOJIOH Essenza di Zegna...» (ibid., 29). 
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These transformations are caused by the fact that, unlike werewolves, 
Pelevin’s werefox, in a literal sense, feeds on the energy of Eros rather 
than Thanatos. According to tradition, as A Huli herself maintains, 
werefoxes may only be prostitutes.‘° However, with the help of her 
magic tail, Pelevin’s werefox merely induces sexual hallucinations and 
then absorbs the sexual energy discharged by her “clients.” Although 
she appears to be an underage girl, the werefox is a sexual veteran, 
and the energy of Eros is the source of her life force and eternal youth. 
In assigning these characteristics to A Huli, Pelevin follows ancient 
Chinese folklore tradition, although traditionally the sexual magic 
of a fox seems far more dangerous: “Using the art of metamorphoses 
and magic, the fox often engages in spiritual possession of people. As 
several Tang stories show foxes created illusionary visions for those they 
possessed, and the victims would go mad, talk nonsense, and laugh and 
wail uncontrollably.” (Kang, 18) “Foxes bring upon those whom they 
bewitch sickness whereof they die; that’s why they are so much feared,” 
writes Pu Songling (30). 

However, Pelevin’s werefox, unlike her folkloric prototype, works 
with “clients” according to the principle of “the bride returns the earring” 
(Pelevin 2008: 24)"; i.e., she does not take all their life force: “In ancient 
times many foxes were killed purely because of their greed. But then 
we realized we had to share! Heaven does not frown so darkly when we 
show compassion and return part of the life force.” (ibid., 24)'* Pelevin 
obviously strives to cleanse his heroine from thanatological associations. 
But in doing so, he possibly also uses a motif from Pu Songling’s novella 
The Fox Maiden Lien Shiang, in which a fox says: “There are, of course, 
foxes, (said Lien-shiang) ‘who suck the vitality out of men; but Iam not 
of that kind. There are foxes who are not harmful to men; but there are 
no ghosts who are harmless, because in them the dark element of nature 
predominates” (35-6). 


16 “For the Tang literati class, fox women represented a familiar category: courtesans 
who lived outside of their family circle but provided them sensual and emotional pleasures” 
(Kang, 26). 

17 «HeBecta BosBpaliaert ceppry» (2007:34). 

18 «B _”pepHue BpeMeHa MHO?KeCTBO JHC ObIO yYOHTO HCKIOUMTeIbHO M3-3a 2KaHOCTH. 
Torgja MbI MOHATIH—Hazo AenuTEca! HeGo He Tak XMypHTCA, KOr7a MBI IIpOABIIAeM CocTpafaHue 
HW OTJ{AeM UacTb KU3HEHHOH CHIbI Ha3ajy» (ibid., 34-5). If desires, one can see in this were-fox 
commandment a paraphrase of Putin’s famous phrase “one has to share!” (« Hao jemuTpca!») 
which was addressed towards the oligarchs during the YUKOS affair. 
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Despite the mythological contexts surrounding the protagonists of 
SKO, it is not myth that flows from Pelevin’s pen but a philosophical 
fairytale centered on an emphatically fantastic situation (the love of the 
two shape-shifters), which unfolds as the story of mutual attraction 
between two heroes who represent different types of “politico-cultural 
magic.” But then again, even this plot resounds with the echo of ancient 
Chinese tradition: 


In medieval times, hu (fox) and hu (barbarian) were 
homophones that shared the same rhyme, the same tone, 
the same combination of syllabic transcriptions. [...] The 
concept of ‘barbarian’... had manifold meanings for the 
late Tang literati. It represented a liminal entity linking 
a set of cultural dichotomies: Chinese and non-Chinese, 
the inside and the outside worlds, and the Confucian and 
non-Confucian... The correspondence between foxes and 
barbarian religions also explains why in many tales foxes 
appear as Buddhas, bodhisattvas, or foreign Buddhist 
monks, even though they are condemned as fake by both 
Daoists and Chinese Buddhists. (Kang, 27, 28, 31) 


Pelevin not only transforms the homonym of fox and barbarian in 
the figures of werefox and werewolf, simultaneously preserving and 
radically reinterpreting the concept of the Other, but he also distinctly 
modernizes their magic. It is not exaggerated, I think, to define “fox 
magic” as postmodernist and liberal and “wolf magic” as pre-modern 
and neo-conservative. The love affair between the bearers of these two 
kinds of trickery thus cannot help but acquire political meaning. 


A FAIRYTALE ABOUT SHAPE-SHIFTERS 
It is readily apparent that SKO is Pelevin’s most intertextually saturated 
novel. This distinctive feature of the text is motivated by the erudition 
and longevity of its heroine-narrator, in whose consciousness Nabokov 
and ancient Chinese mythology, Dostoevsky and postmodernist 
theories, Stephen Hawking and Borges easily converse with one another. 
But it is the tongue-in-cheek recycling of fairytale plots and personages 
that plays the main role in the novel. In all these cases, the well-known 
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fairytale motif provides the background against which we clearly see a 
shift in classical oppositions. 

1. First of all, these are fairytale plots from children’s tales about Fox 
and Wolf, as well as Little Red Riding Hood. Against this background of 
narratives about the simpleton and the trickster—roles which in Russian 
folk tales are traditionally assigned to a Wolf and Fox, respectively—it is 
particularly noticeable how complex and unpragmatic the relationship 
between Pelevin’s heroes is. After falling in love with the wolf, A Huli not 
only refrains from subjugating the “shape-shifter in shoulder-boards” to 
her power, but eventually gives up all her power over others as a result 
of the relationship. Analogically, the overly simple opposition between 
villain (wolf) and his victim (Red Riding Hood) is undermined by jokes 
about a blushing wolf as well as the commentary of the protagonist’s 
sister, I Huli, who considers A Huli to have subconsciously seduced the 
werewolf from the FSB. 

2. The numerous allusions to the “Scarlet Flower” (“Alen’kii 
tsvetochek”, 1858, a famous variation by Sergei Aksakov on the 
archetypal plot of the beauty and the beast) trigger an entire “firework” 
of improvisations. At first A Huli shocks the general Seryi, presenting 
a pseudo-Freudian interpretation of the subject, in which the scarlet 
floret stands as a symbol of defloration, the father embodies the theme 
of incest, and the heroine “discovers the essentially bestial nature of 
man and becomes aware of her own power over the beast.” (2008: 
103)'° However, in the novel this fairytale is not simply projected onto 
the sexual relations of A Huli with Seryi: although the discussion of the 
“Scarlet Flower” does preface the appropriate scene, this is just a feint. 
More important is that in the English tradition this same fairytale is 
called Beauty and the Beast. The FSB general's transformation into a wolf 
during the sexual act with A Huli literalizes this fairytale metaphor, 
but with an important semantic displacement which breaks up the 
fairytale opposition: Pelevin’s beauty is also a beast. What is more, the 
werewolf is only the second being in A Hulli’s long life on whom her fox 
magic does not work. 

As we know by the end of the novel, before Seryim, only one other 
man, the Yellow Master—a Buddhist monk with a flute who met A Huli 


19 «orKpbIBaeT 3BepHHYIO CyTb MYKUMHBI MU OCO3HAeT CBOIO BIACTb Hay, ITHM 3BepeM» 
(2007: 123). 
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one thousand and two hundred years ago—did not succumb to her 
magic. But it is from him that A Huli learned the formula for entering 
the Rainbow Stream, and in her love for the werewolf she found the key 
to this formula (“You must find the key” (ibid., 308)*°—the monk says at 
the end). Meanwhile, the motif of the key is already accentuated, albeit 
differently, in the first conversation about the Scarlet Flower, in which A 
Huli establishes: “Who is such a key-holder [Pelageya, who supposedly 
told S. T. Aksakov this fairytale—M. L.]? The woman, who clenches the 
key in her hands... Not simply the key even, but the ring on which rides 
the key. Should I explain?” (2007: 123)” 

Another important shift in the plot of Beauty and the Beast is linked 
to the scene of the kiss. In the fairytale, as we know, the kiss of the 
maiden changes the beast into a man. Pelevin drastically shifts this 
motif: A Huli’s kiss changes Sasha Seryi from a werewolf into the hound 
Pizdets. It is no accident that this transformation is followed by a second 
dialogue about the Scarlet Flower: 


‘Sasha,’ I called softly. 

He looked at me and asked: ‘Do you remember the story 
about the Little Scarlet Flower?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘T’ve only just realized what it really means.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Love doesn’t transform. It simply tears away the masks. 
I thought I was a prince. But it turns out... This is what my 
soul is like. [...] It’s like hatching out from the egg,’ he said 
sadly. You can’t hatch back into it.’ ( ibid., 245-6)” 


20 «Te6e nago HaiiTu K104» (ibid., 353). 

21 «Kro Takas Km1ouHMIa? 7KeHIMHa, CoKMMatolad B pyKax k1104... Jjaxke He IIpOcrTo KIIOY, 
a KOJIbI[O, Ha KOTOPOM BuCcHT KI104. Hao 1 OObACHATB? » 

22 «—ITlomuHump cKka3ky mpo AJIeHbKM UBeTOUeK? 

—TIlomuto—ckas3asia A. 

—Al TOJIbKO ceiiuac MOHAN, B 4YeM Ce CMBICI. 

—B uem? 

—JIto60Bb He mpeoOparxaer. Ona mpocro cpbiBaeT MackH. A AyMas, UTO A WpuHy. A oKasasoce... 
Bot ona, Moa jlyuta. 

I mouyBcrBoBasia, KaK Ha MOMX ryla3ax BbICTyMaror cre3bl. [...] 

—Kak BbUIYNUTbCA 43 Aila—cKa3zasI OH rpycTHo.—Haszay He BlymMUIbeA» (ibid., 283). 
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After “hatching out from the egg,” the new Seryi appears to be even 
further removed from the human form than the “enchanted” beast; he is 
opposed to life itself, materializing the energy of Thanatos in its purest 
form: this is why, immediately after transforming from werehound into 
a man, he sets off for the airport in order to fly to the North, where the 
dog Pizdets wakes up—where Garm must live. It is in the transformation 
of Seryi into the dog Pizdets that Eros transforms into Thanatos. This is 
also the point where love fails to unite the Fox and the Wolf, separating 
them forever. Yet it is also the recycling of the fairytale (or iteration, to 
use Derrida’s term) that leads to this absolutely paramount plot twist. 

3. Another explosive plot point—the episode where oil is summoned 
from the skull of the brindled cow by lupine howling—has its origin 
in the fairytale of Little-Khavroshechka (Kroshechka-Khavroshechka). 
Even those critics who are extremely hostile towards SKO have been 
left impressed by the “animal power” of this scene.”’ The brindled cow 
in the fairytale about Khavroshechka is actually an important symbol 
that dates back to the time of ancestor veneration and Mother Moist 
Earth worship. The meaning of Pelevin’s cow is defined by Seryi: “You 
are everyone who lived here before us.” (ibid., 219)** At the same time, 
the very word “howl” has a double meaning: in Russian howling is 
not the sole province of wolves; mourners also howl (wail) over the 
deceased. The brindled cow is of course, Russia—or rather, her totem.”° 
The scene of the “summoning of oil” is paradoxical not only because 
one of those who causes the suffering of today’s Khavroshechkas must 
move the brindled cow to pity, but because the role of the shaman, who 
“brings” oil to this world, is played by the spirit of death, namely the 


23 “The scene where the werewolf milks the cow-Russia, milking, of course, oil, is of the 
animal strength. In order to give milk, the cow must burst into tears. Pelevin sees this 
animal-sentimental, humble and unreasoning soul of the homeland in all its detail, and here 
he for the first time in the entire novel is as great, even though the rhetoric of the episode is 
more Sorokin than Pelevin” (Bykov, 54). “The scene of pleading for oil before the skull of the 
Brindled Cow, it might be said, is among the powerful insights of modern Russian literature” 
(Kuz’minskii). 

24 «Tbi—»TO BCe, KTO KW 37,ecb 20 Hac» (2007: 252). 

25 Pelevin’s image of the brindled cow reminds of a collaborative work, made long before 
the creation of Pelevin’s novel, by Oleg Kulik and Vladimir Sorokin. See: Kulik Oleg and 
Vladimir Sorokin, V glub’ Rossii. Moscow, 1995. It is characteristic that, in discussing in a 
conversation with Dmitrii Bavil’skii about the conception of this project, Kulik also pointed 
to the fairytale about Kroshechka-Khavroshechka (see Bavil’skii; the dialog was published in 
2002, i. e., also before the publication of Pelevin’s novel). 
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future hound Pizdets. 

Furthermore, A Huli is drawn into the ritual. When Seryi compels 
the brindled cow’s skull to cry, A Huli fills his howling with her own 
words: 


You can only give oil to ignominious wolves, so that 
kukis-yukis-yupsi-poops can shell out to its lawyer and 
the lawyer can give the head of security a kick-back, the 
head of security can grease his hairdresser’s palm, the 
hairdresser can grease the cook’s, the cook can grease the 
driver’s, and the driver can hire your Little Khavroshechka 
for an hour for a hundred and fifty bucks ... And when your 
Little Khavroshechka sleeps off the anal sex and pays off all 
her cops and bandits, maybe she’ll have enough left over 
for the apple that you wanted so much to become for her, 
brindled cow... (ibid., 219)6 


In this scene, A Huli appears not only as the “interpreter” of Seryi’s 
howl into the verbal language—by default inadequate to render the 
full meaning of the wolf’s magic incantations—but also while listening 
to his howl, she begins to cry herself—along with the brindled cow. 
At the same time, her cry blends with the wolf’s howling: “How you 
howled!’—said Alexander.—‘We were simply spellbound.” (ibid., 220)?’ 
What is more, after the ceremony A Huli figures out that her sweetheart 
“showed [her] to the skull as Little Khavroshechka.” (ibid., 221)”8 

The scene of the incantation is presented as a moment of empathy: 
for the first time in her life, the fox completely accepts the other, uniting 
in herself, it seems, incompatible roles, transforming simultaneously 
into the wolf, the cow, and Khavroshechka. Only after the fact does 
it occur to her that the wolf turned out to be a greater trickster than 


26 «TbI MO*KelIb FaTb ITHM MOZ3O0PHbIM BOJIKAM He*TH, YTOOI KyKHC-IOKHC-IOKCH-IyKC 
OTCTerHyJI CBOeMy J1Oepy, Oep OTKHHYII Wedy oxpaHEl, Wed OxpaHbI OTKAaTHI MapHkKMaxepy, 
llapHkMaxep Mopapy, Hopap wodepy, a wodep HaHA TBOIO XaBpowleyky Ha yac 3a MomTopacta 
6axcos... M korga TBoa XaBporleuka OTOCHMTCA MOce AHAIBHOLO CeKCa HM OTTOHHT BCeM CBOMM 
MycopaM uM OaHAUTaM, BOT Tora, MOxeT OBITh, y Hee XBATHT Ha AOIOKO, KOTOPbIM THI Tak 
xoTesla Jin Hee craTb» (2007: 253). 

27 «Kak TeI Bbuia!—cKasam AmeKcaHap.—MbI mpocto 3aciymamucb» (ibid., 253). 

28 «3Haelllb, y MeHA Takoe UYBCTBO, 4TO THI MOKa3bIBasl MeHA UYepelly B KauecTBe 
Xaspomeuxu.» (ibid., 255). 
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she herself: “Suddenly, I could no longer tell which of us really was the 
cynical manipulator of other minds.” (ibid., 221-2)? At the same time, 
the force of tricksters’ magic lies not only in their ability to shape-shift 
and create around themselves a field of liminality, but also in their 
abilities to establish relations with the sacred through these liminal 
reincarnations. Thus the wolf's magic trick functions as a form of art— 
in full accordance with the semantics of the trickster trope. “So you 
think art should be the truth?” (ibid., 221)°° Seryi grins at his answer to 
A Huli’s reproach that she is no Khavroshechka and the brindled cow has 
once again fallen victim to deception. 

As we can see, all these fairytale plots are marked by the effect of 
cynical transgression. The fairytale oppositions are deliberately and 
consistently eroded and inverted, and it is the protagonist, A Huli 
herself, who features as the main agent of transgression (which, of 
course, is underlined by her “obscene” name). Indeed, A Huli lives up to 
her reputation as a trickster. 

In the same way as it recycles fairytale motifs, the novel assimilates 
other literary and cultural intertexts. An openly displayed layer of 
motifs from Nabokov’s Lolita is deconstructed by the fact that A Huli— 
as the author of the text, she remains behind after her disappearance— 
plays the role of Humbert, while her profession suggests that she is 
deliberately reenacting Humbert’s victim, Lolita: “It’s my own patented 
brand of provocation—brazenness and innocence in the same armor- 
piercing package: it zaps straight through the client and then ricochets 
back to get him again.” (ibid., 106)*" The deliberate staging of episodes 
from Lolita is detectable in the comparison of A Huli’s mind with a 
tennis racquet and in her post-coital complaints to Seryi: “Don’t call 
me darling, you beast,’ I sobbed. ‘You filthy depraved male. Nobody’s 
done that to me in the past...’ [...] ‘’m so tender and delicate down 
there,’ I said in a pitiful voice. ‘And you've torn everything with your 


29 «fl BaApyr MepecTaza NOHMMATS, KTO 3 Hac I[MHUUHbIM MaHUMyLATOp 4y2KHM CcosHaHHeM» 
(ibid.). 

30 «A, 10-TBOeMy, HCKyCCTBO JOJDKHO ObITh UpaBAON?» (ibid.) 

31 «Moa dupMenuad mpoBoKalua, Oeccrbi~zCcTBO C HEBHHHOCTbIO B O2HOM OpoHeOoliHOM 
(plakoHe, KOTOPbIM MpouMBaeT KIMeEHTa HaCKBO3b H IOTOM ellje AOOMBaeT PHKOIIeTOM...» 


(ibid., 126). 
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huge prick. I'll probably die now.” (ibid., 110-111)” A Huli’s act is a 
deliberate parody of Lolita since she, unlike her “prototype,” is much 
older and wiser than her seducer and therefore hardly fits the role of 
underage victim. 

References to Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment are overturned in 
exactly the same way: both A Huli and Sonechka combine prostitution 
with innocence, but it is the manipulation of the “client’s” perception, 
via the “foxtail technology” described in detail by A Huli, that makes 
this combination possible. Furthermore, she comments directly on 
the Dostoevsky intertext, and in this commentary she shamelessly 
downplays the cultural authority to the level of the “lower body 
stratum”—thus acting as a classical trickster: 


‘Oh fuck your Dostoevsky,’ I exploded. ‘And I have’ 

He looked at me with interest. 

‘Well, how was it?’ 

‘Nothing special’ 

We both laughed. I don’t know what he was laughing at, 
but I had a good reason. I won't include it in these pages, 
out of respect for Russian literature, but let me just say 
that the red spider in The Possessed once crawled across the 
hem of my sarafan...” (ibid., 285) 


The reference to Matresha—the victim of “Stavrogin’s sin,” a twelve- 
year-old girl raped and driven to suicide in Besy (The Possessed, 1871)— 
is even more ironic than references to Lolita, since if Matresha is A Huli 
there can be no talk of either rape (Pelevin’s fox, as we remember, only 
puts her “clients” into a sexual trance) or a victim. 


32 «He Ha3piBali MeHA MUON, BOMYapa,—BCxXIMMHya A.—lpAs3HbIM pasBpaTHBIi caMell... 
Y MeHA TaM BCe Takoe HExKHOE, xpyukoe... A Tb MHe BCe pa3s0pBaJI CBOHM OrPpOMHBbIM WIeCHOM. 
Tenepb 4, HaBepHo, ympy...» (ibid., 131-2). 

33 «—J{ae... 4 TBOero JlocroeBcKoro,—He BbIfepxKasa A. 

OH nlorsiage Ha MeHA C MHTepecoM. 

—Hy, u kak? 

—Huuero oco6enxuoro. 

Mp 06a 3acmeasucp. He 3Har0, YeMy OH CMeAJICA, a Y MEHA IpHuHHa Opwia. 13 yBaxenua 

K pyccKoli IuTepatype A He CTaHy IIpHBOAMTS ee Ha STUX CTpaHWYaXx, CKaxKy TOJIbKO, YTO 
KpacHBbIli WaydoK 43 «Beco» 10713 B CBOe BpeMA M0 ofosty Moero capadaua...» (2007: 327). 
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THE TRICKSTER’S MAGIC/POLITICS: THE POINT OF BIFURCATION 
Obviously, Pelevin’s A Huli manifests many aspects of the trickster 
myth, and her character becomes a powerful embodiment of the 
trickster trope as a meeting point between different languages, or rather, 
between discourses of contemporary Russian “society of shape-shifters” 
and ancient Chinese mythology, masterfully enriched by references to 
Russian folklore as well as literary intertexts. Pelevin’s heroine even 
calls herself Alisa Li, adding to her genealogy the fox Alisa from Aleksei 
Tolstoy’s fairytale Zolotoi kliuchik (see chapter 4.) Pelevin transforms 
the magical nine tails that ancient Chinese tradition attributes to the 
werefox into the single powerful “lens” of mostly sexual hallucinations 
and illusions. In reality, A Huli’s tricks by far do not always lead to a 
harmless sexual act between a client and nothing, which is evident 
from the manipulation of policemen she tricks into copulating with 
each other, and the bloody flogging of the “consultant-columnist” Pavel 
Ivanovich by a virtual lash. 

Pelevin consistently accentuates A Huli’s acts of mediation—between 
bestial and human (the scene with the theft of the chicken), between 
old age and youth, between innocence and temptation, between 
idealism and cynicism, etc. Even the kinship of A Huli with E Huli and 
I Huli underlines the heroine’s role as a mediator: one sister lives in 
the West, in England, the other in the East, in Thailand, one mingles 
among aristocrats (selecting her next victim from among them), and 
the other suffers alongside other “proletarians of sexual labor.” A Huli’s 
aptitude for mediation also explains her transformation into the super- 
shape-shifter: she combines “vulpine” and “lupine” methods of magical 
suggestion and as a result rises to the state of superior being. 

Pelevin’s trickster figure is mainly characterized by a combination 
of transgression with mediation. It is the role of the mediator that 
distinguishes A Huli from Seryi, who habitually substitutes physical 
elimination of the opponent for mediation. This difference clearly has 
political rather than just mytho-poetic meaning. It is important to note 
that all the anti-liberal witticisms in SKO, which the critics so admired, 
belong to Sasha Seryi without exception, and A Huli naturally defines his 
position as “lupine views” («Bosubn B3riaqbI). The general’s proposition 
“to take an aspen stake and stuff it [contemporary discourse] back up the 
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cocaine-amphetamine polluted backside that produced it” (ibid., 104)** 
is a particularly clear example of these views. As for A Huli, she just 
as easily engages in this same contemporary discourse, elegantly and 
convincingly refuting the perception of its founders as an “international 
gang of gypsy-horsethiefs, who at any opportunity with relish will steal 
in the darkness the last vestiges of simplicity and sound meaning”®° 
(Pelevin 2003: 70), which is expressed by the narrator in another of 
Pelevin’s works. And, although the “discourse” (implicitly assuming the 
epithet of “postmodernist”) stands alongside “glamour” as one of the 
disciplines that nourishes the cynical power of the vampires in Empire 
‘V’ (2006, the novel that follows SKO), the logic expounded by A Huli is 
that of the contemporary liberal postmodernist consciousness—liberal 
in the Western sense of course, not the Russian understanding of this 
term. “After all, we shape-shifters are natural liberals, in pretty much 
the same way as the soul is a natural Christian” (ibid., 233; changed 
translation) *° —contends A Huli, forgetting, however, that the werewolf 
is in no way a liberal nor resembles one. 

A Huli explains the difference between the Russian and Western 
interpretations of liberalism in the following terms: 


It’s a classical inter-linguistic homonym. For instance it [in 
the West the word ‘liberal’] means someone who is in favor 
of firearms control, single-sex marriage and abortion and 
feels more sympathy for the poor than the rich. But here 
in Russia... 

‘Here in Russia,’ Alexander interrupted, ‘it means an 
unscrupulous weasel who hopes someone will give him a 
little money if he makes big round eyes and keeps repeating 
that twenty greasy parasites should carry on squeezing 
Russia by the balls, simply because at the beginning of so- 
called privatization, they happened to be barbecuing grills 


34 = «... 340H1Tb OCHHOBBIM KOJIOM Ha3zajl B Ty KOKAMHOBO-aMeTaMHHOBY!0 3aHULy, KOTOpad 
ero mopogusa» (ibid., 124). 

35 «...MexyHaposHad OaHya UbIraH-KOHOKpafOB, KOTOpble pH JuO6O BOSMO%KHOCTH C 
T'HKaHbeM YTOHAIOT B TEMHOTY MOCIeAHHe OCTATKH MpOCTOTEI H 34paBoro CMBICIIA.» 

36 «Beqb Mbl, O6OpOTHH—IIpUupomAHble WHOepaibl, IpHMepHO Kak AyuIa—upHposHaa 
xpucruanka» (ibid., 269). 
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with pissed Yeltsin’s daughter. (ibid., 174)°’ 


It seems that this is the sole case where A Huli and Seryi are in 
harmony over ideological questions. However, the fox is critical with 
respect to hypocrites in post-Soviet politics posing as liberals (according 
to many criteria, standing nearer to the ideology of America’s republicans 
than its democrats, and even further from liberals); additionally, her 
irritation is directed at those public politicians who have compromised 
the liberal idea during their rise to power in the 1990s. 

Under no circumstances does Pelevin idealize the liberal point of 
view. This is why he presents A Huli’s liberalism as motivated by the 
mobility of her werefox mind, in which up to five internal voices coexist: 
“A fox’s mind is simply a tennis racket you can use to keep bouncing 
the conversation from one subject to another for as long as you like. 
We give people back the ideas and opinion that we have borrowed from 
them—reflecting them from another angle, giving them a different 
spin, sending them into a vertical climb.” (ibid., 136)°* However, it is 
still clear which views—vulpine or lupine—are closer to Pelevin’s own.” 
(For good reason Lev Danilkin sees the heroine of SKO as a metaphor for 
the contemporary Russian writer.*’) 

If Pelevin transforms the werefox into a trope of some sort of “ur- 
postmodernist,” then the werewolf is the contemporary Russian “Ur- 
Fascist,” the direct manifestation of an extreme version of “negative 


37  ~=«...9TO KaccHuecKHH Kpocc-A3bIKOBOHt OMOHUM. CkaxKem, B AMeplike OHO [cI0BO 
“mm0epan”] oOo3HadaeT 4eOBeKa, KOTOPbIli BbICTyMaeT 38 KOHTPOJIb Hajl Opy2KuemM, 3a 
oqHOoMONbIe Opaku, 3a abopTEI MH Gombe couyBcTByeT OefqHBIM, eM OoraTpIM. A y Hac... 
—A y Hac,—nlepeOum AmeKcaHap,—oHO O3HauaeT GeccoBecTHOrO XOpbKa, KOTOpbIi HafleeTca, 
uTO eMy AayyT HeMHOrO AeHeEr, ecu OH GyfeT AeaTb Kpyryible rasa MW MOBTOpATb, UTO 
Baath OMAaOMMxca OT KUpa WapasHTOB AOJVKHbI U Aasbule Aep2KaTb Poccuto 3a Alia u3- 
3a TOTO, TO B Haase Tak Ha3bIBAaeMOM MIpHBaTH3alHu OHM TOproBasiM I[BeTaMM B HY2KHOM 
mecte!» (ibid., 202). 

38 «JIucuit ym—mpocrTo TeHHMCHad pakeTkKa, MO3BOJAIOMAA CKOJIb YrOAHO ONTO OTOMBAT 
MAYHK pasropopa Ha s1O6yio Temy. Mb BosBpalijaeM JO24M B3ATbIe y HMX HallpoKaT 
cyK]/eHHA—OTpaxkad UX HOf APyruM yryiom, NosxKpyyuBad, lyckad cBeyoli BBepx» (ibid., 160). 
39 It is not obvious, however, that the Fox is closer to the reader’s consciousness. A very 
illustrative fact: on the cover of the 2007 edition of the novel (publisher “Eksmo”), the 
rendered image is not a fox but a wolf! 

40 “And thanks, as it is, to Pelevin for a hundred new jests, and for the fact that he did not 
hesitate to get himself into the skin of a fox-prostitute, in order to communication via such 
a figure the name of the game: A Khuli—the Russian Writer” (Danilkin, 153). 
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identification” (Gudkov) in its neo-traditionalist guise. According to 
Umberto Eco, Ur-Facism is a generalized transnational type of cultural 
and political consciousness that is characterized by such features as the 
cult of tradition, rejection of modernism as a “degenerative culture,” 
distrust of the intellectual world, xenophobia and nationalism, as well as 
the cult of heroes supported by the cult of death: “[T]he Ur-Fascist hero 
craves heroic death, advertised as the best reward for a heroic life. The 
Ur-Fascist hero is impatient to die. In his impatience, he more frequently 
sends other people to death” (Eco). Among other characteristics of Ur- 
Fascism Eco lists the insatiable quest for an enemy (“the enemies are 
at the same time too strong and too weak”); populism (“the sense of 
mass elitism”); and anti-individualism alongside the glorification of 
the masses usually represented by a charismatic leader. Eco remarks 
that fundamentally, “it is enough that one of them [characteristics] be 
present to allow fascism to coagulate around it.” In this respect, Seryi 
perfectly fits this model: his half-bandit/half-official status, his Russian- 
Orthodox self-righteousness in conjunction with his readiness to kill, 
his machismo and homophobia—all these features portray him as a 
radical Other, in relation to postmodern liberalism. 

Yet it is A Huli’s love for this Other that challenges both postmodern 
liberalism and “vulpine” strategies alike. Thus, the fairytale of fox 
and wolf reappears in SKO as a new production of the classic Russian 
plot (developed predominantly in Turgenev’s novels) of the “liberal at 
a rendezvous.” It is worth noting that in his previous works Pelevin 
seemed not particularly interested in either sexuality in general or 
in the philosophy of love. As several critics observed, even the love 
between Peter Pustota and Anna in the novel Chapaev i Pustota was 
important only as a projection and catalyst of the relations between 
the protagonist, Pyotr, and his spiritual guru—Buddha-Chapaev. But 
Pelevin does not dissemble when he calls SKO a novel about love. As 
Irina Kaspe justly remarks, 


[T]he plot of Pelevin’s novel centers on the impossibility 
of love. With unfamiliar and thus often elephantine 
poignancy the author of SKO prompts the heroes to make 
diverse attempts at being together. Their unstable identity 
undergoes catastrophic and irreversible transformations 
in the process and the figure of the other is never clearly 
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delineated... In carefully considering the problem of 
reality—and it is pointless to argue about its reality—the 
heroes of SKO above all consider the problem of coexistence 
with the ‘others.’ (Kaspe, 384) 


Pelevin not only politicizes the figure of the trickster in the 
contemporary cultural-philosophical context but also shows the workings 
of two opposed trickster strategies in contemporary Russian (and more 
broadly postmodern, post-Cold War) culture. In doing so, he employs 
the metaphorical equation of politics and magic, which he worked out 
a long time ago, beginning with his early short story “Zombification” 
(“Zombifikatsiia,” 1989). In SKO the opposition between the Putinesque 
“ur-Fascist” and the postmodern liberal is described as the difference 
between the emanation of the respective tails of werewolf and werefox. 

The fox causes a transformation of perception: the heroine manipulates 
the impressions of her client, either by projecting his wishes or by 
inducing a trance. A Huli stipulates that “the transformation of 
perception is the basis not only of foxes’ witchcraft, but also of many 
marketing techniques” (ibid., 2277)*t—however the distinction between 
the fox and, for example, the spin doctor and advertising magnate 
Vavilen Tatarsky who is transferred to SKO from the novel Generation ‘P’ 
is the fact that “foxes continue to see the initial reality just as, according 
to Berkeley, God sees it.” (ibid.)** How a fox is successful at this only 
Pelevin knows, but in any case, the means of their magic is persuasively 
demonstrated in the scenes of “quasi-sexual services” extended to 
people by A Huli. 

The lupine magic is based on opposite principles: 


Unlike us, werewolves use perception of transformation. 
They created an illusion, not for others, but for themselves. 
And they believe in it so strongly that the illusion ceases 
to be an illusion. [...] Their transformation is a kind of 
alchemical chain reaction. [...] And the emerging tail, 
which in wolves is the same kind of hypnotic organ as 


41 «...TpaHccbopMalHA BOCIIPHATHA ABJIA€TCA OCHOBOH HE TOJIBKO JIMCbETO KOJIOBCTBA, HO 
MHO2K€CTBA PbIHOUHBIX TEXHOIOrMM» (ibid., 261). 

42 «... JIMCbI MIpOAOJMKAIOT BUJeTh HCXOAHYIO peaJIbHOCTb TaKOM, KaKOM ee, 10 MBICIM 
Bepxuu, sugut Bor» (ibid., 262). 
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it is in foxes, exerts a hypnotic influence on the wolf’s 
own consciousness, convincing him that he really 
is undergoing transformation and so on until he is 
completely transformed into a beast. (ibid., 228)*° 

Ur-fascism, unlike werefoxes’ manipulations of others’ perception, is 
always founded on faith, conviction, and dedication to an ideal. However, 
the violence inherent in the “lupine method” is that small bridge that 
helps to change one’s own transformation into that of the Other. 

Undoubtedly, while the “vulpine” method displays postmodern 
strategies of power and subjectivity, the “lupine” method falls back on the 
good old Soviet (and in general totalitarian) principles of modernization, 
where ideology acquires religious meaning and drives the homogenization 
and mobilization of society. However, the modernizing component in 
the politics of the general-werewolf is aimed only at increasing his own 
power—in all other respects, he at best strives to maintain the status quo. 

But how independent are these strategies from each other? How 
non-violent is cynicism, and did doctrinaires and fanatics ever manage 
to get by without cynical manipulations? The experience of the 20% 
century clearly attests to the practical indivisibility of these two kinds of 
“magic.” And besides, Pelevin himself, commenting on the novel, places 
the equal sign between “shape-shifters in shoulder-boards” and the spin 
doctor Tatarsky**—and the latter, as we have seen, is not far removed 
from the fox A Huli. 


43 «BosKku-oOoporHH B OTIMUHE OT Hac HCHOMb3yI0T BOcnpUAMUe MpancPopmayuu. OnU 
CO3]{aIOT HJUIIO3HI0 He JIA APYTHX, a id ceOa. Ml BepaT B Hee 0 TaKOl CTeneHH, UTO WIO3HA 
epectaer ObITb HWNO3HeH. Kaxerca, B buOuu ecrb OTpbIBOK Ha 3TY TeMy—“Oyjb y Bac BepbI C 
ropuH4Hoe sepHo...” Y BOJIKOB OHa ecTb. Mx npespalljeHve—cBoero posa WenHad asIXuMuyeckan 
peaxyua... Ty 9Hepruio, KOTOPbIe JIMCbI HallpaBIAIM Ha JOfel, BOMKH 3aMbIKasIM caMu Ha 
cee, BbISbIBad TpaHCPOpMalMi0 He B Uy2KOM BOCIPHATHH, a B COOCTBEHHOM, a y2K IIOTOM, Kak 
cileqcTBHe—B uy%KOM» (2007: 262-3; italics belongs to the author). 

44 “lam writing about the shape-shifters in uniform. But the hired political consultant 
like Tatarskii—is also a shape-shifter, only in civilian clothes. Such a, you know, liberal 
conservative is in a position of permanent bifurcation. A five-legged hound with an 
unprintable name—this is the natural conclusion to the evolution of the shape-shifter 
in uniform. And the night-time visit of such a hound [to Tatarsky] serves as the natural 
conclusion to the political consultant’s road” (Kochetkova, 15). 
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CYNIC VERSUS KYNIC 

Pelevin long ago demonstrated the creative forces of cynicism—in fact, 
the whole novel Generation ‘P’ is about this. But evidently, only in SKO, 
having subjugated the narrative to the cynical reason of the werefox, 
has he accomplished the fission of (post)modernist cynicism into its 
thanatological and erotic constituents, into Seryi and A Huli. Naturally, 
one should not regard these characters as poles ofa binary opposition, but 
as complementary. The wolf reveals the underlying cynical foundation 
of both negative identification and the “neo-traditionalist” politics of 
the Putin period. The fox embodies the invigorating and restorative 
component of cynicism (which is similar to artwork)—which, following 
Sloderdijk, can be more adequately defined as kynicism. In other words, 
SKO testifies to the fact that in post-Soviet culture the trickster remains 
the central symbol of modernization, and the rethinking of that trope 
reflects the revision of the intelligentsia’s position towards liberal 
modernization, which dominated politics in the early 1990s and which, 
many think today, suffered defeat in the new millennium. 

As mentioned earlier, kynicism, according to Sloterdijk, returns the 
sense of authenticity to love, sexuality, irony and laughter, whereas 
cynicism diminishes the value of everything without exception. Pelevin 
seems to agree with Sloterdijk in the belief that the kynic (unlike the 
dogmatic or the idealist) is the only one who is able to deconstruct 
from within the cynical picture of the world, inherent to the society of 
shape-shifters. The strategies of transgression, which is kynical at the 
root and seems characteristic of the fox’s postmodern subjectivity, are 
not opposed to the profoundly cynical post-Soviet society but share 
its nature. Nevertheless, the author does not forget to emphasize that 
the wolf is at home in a cynical world, while the kynic A Huli is always 
a stranger. A telling conversation between A Huli and Seryi takes place 
after the wolf has turned into the apocalyptic hound: 


‘Well, who’s going to decide what’s just and what isn’t? 
‘People.’ 

‘And who’s going to decide what the people should 
decide?’ 

‘We'll think of something,’ he said and glanced at a fly 
soaring past. The bluebottle dropped to the floor. 

‘What are you doing, you brute? Do you want to be like 
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them?’ 

I nodded in the direction of the city. 
‘Tam like them,’ he said. 

‘Like who?’ 

‘The nation [narod] 
‘The nation?’ I echoed incredulously. (ibid., 284)* 


? 


Pelevin problematizes the opposition between “one’s own” and 
“the other”: after all, this is a novel on the love of two tricksters—a 
cynic and a kynic. True to herself, A Huli remains the mediator in this 
relationship: she finds ways of connecting physical with intellectual 
through shared fantasies: the fox and the wolf watch a film together, 
their magical tails entwined, and plunge into a joint hallucination. She 
enters into a relationship with Seryi, which is simultaneously physical 
and non-physical—in spite of the fact that their tastes “didn’t just 
differ, they belonged to different universes.” (ibid., 232)*° Owing to 
the unification of their two kinds of magic, the fantasy of each of the 
heroes assumes physical reality for both of them (this is where the love 
games between the wolf and the fox differ from A Huli’s manipulation 
of the consciousness’s of her “clients”). Thus, Pelevin’s portrayal of the 
trickster resonates with kynical embodiment of the intellectual and the 
intellectualism of the physical, or in Sloterdijk’s words: “The embodied is 
that which wants to live” (118). 

Most importantly, A Huli expresses her love for the wolf neither 
by subjugating him nor by subjecting her own worldview to his. 
Paradoxically, she attempts to love him without diminishing, or 
assimilating to, his “otherness”: “I could see all the sinister sides of his 


45 —...AkTO 6yyeT pellaTb, 4TO CIIpaBeAJIMBO, a UTO HeT? 

—Jhoyn. 

—A xTo O6yzeT peliaTb, YTO peliaT OAH? 

—IIpufzyMaem,—cka3az OH HW MOCMOTPpelI Ha JIeTeBLIyYIO MHMO Hero Myxy. Myxa ynasia Ha Os. 
—TbI yero, osBepe?—cipocvia A.—Xouellb ObITb, KaK OHH?—V A KMBHYyJIA TONOBOH B 
cTopoHy ropozja. 

—A 4 H eCTb KaK OHH,—CKa3aJi OH. 

—Kro on? 

—Hapog. 

—Hapoy?—nepecipocusa 4 HegZOBepuuBo (ibid., 326). 

46 «Hawi BKycbl He TO YTO pasIMYAICb, OHH OTHOCHIMCb K pa3JIMYHbIM BCeIeEHHbIM» 


(ibid., 267). 
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character but, strangely enough, those things only added to his charm 
in my eyes. My reason even came to terms with his barbarous political 
views and began to discover a certain harsh northern originality in 
them. Love was absolutely devoid of any meaning. But it gave meaning 
to everything else.” (ibid., 239)*’ 

The meaning of love as realized by the philosophical—postmodern 
and liberal—position of the heroine is most accurately conveyed by the 
succession of intratextual leitmotifs, as a rule deliberately cynical, for 
example: the mention of a blowjob and the motif of a prostitute going 
down onatruckdriver, and the description of the method of masturbation 
with the Nabokovian name “Ultima Thule,” as well as the discussion of 
the vagina dentata. But especially important, and without any parallel 
in the folklore and literature about “foxes’ witchcraft,” is the motif of 
the tail as the organ of shame for A Huli. It indirectly correlates with the 
sensitivity of folkloric werefoxes to injustice and human baseness. But 
the shame which A Huli feels when she tugs her tail is directed at herself, 
putting her in touch with a physically piercing emotional reaction to 
the pain which she has caused to others. This feeling, or even deliberate 
meditation, which is linked to her fits of shame, generates a chain of 
bizarre variations on this motif. 

Thus shame, experienced by the fox, is mockingly mirrored by 
the sweet masochism of the “right-wing liberal” Pavel Ivanovich, 
who, having assumed personal responsibility for all the woes of the 
motherland, soothes his soul by “a flogging once or twice a week from 
a Young Russia, which he had condemned to poverty by forcing it to 
earn a living by flogging old perverts instead of studying in university” 
(ibid., 44)—yet another textual uroboros. Knowing that A Huli induces 
fantasies with the help of her tail and that she deliberately pulls her 
own tail for the purpose of spiritual cleansing, one cannot fail to 
notice the association between the motif of the organ of shame and 
the model of the world, which A Huli expounds to the taxi driver, who 
angers her with his hypocritical sympathy: 


47 «A Buena Bce ero 2%KyTKHe CTOPOHBI, HO OHH, KaK HM CTpaHHO, JIMMIb UpHOaBlAIM emMy 
ouapoBaHiA B MOHX ryia3ax. Mon paccyftokK IpHMUpwIcA Jaxke C ETO JHKHMM TOJIMTHYeCKHMH 
B3ILAaMU WU CTayl HaXOJUTb B HUX Kakyl0-TO CypOByl0 CeBepHy10 caMoOpITHOCTS. B s06Bu 
HauHcTO OTCyTCTBOBa cMbici. Ho 3aTo oHa IpufaBasia CMBICII BCeMy OcTambHOMy.» (ibid., 
275). 
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‘Do you know the story of Baron Munchhausen, who pulled 
himself out of a bog by his own hair?’ 

‘I do,’ said the driver, ‘I’ve even seen the film.’ 

‘The foundations underlying the reality of this world are 
very similar. Only you have to imagine Munchhausen 
suspended in a total void, squeezing his own balls as hard 
as he can and screaming in unbearable pain. Look at it in 
one way and you feel kind of sorry for him. But look at it a 
different way, and he only has to let go of his own balls and 
he’ll immediately disappear, because by his very nature he 
is simply a vessel of pain with a grey ponytail, and if the 
pain disappears, then he’ll disappear as well. [...]’ 

‘Maybe it would be better if he did? Who the hell needs a 
life like that?’ 

‘A good point. And that’s precisely why the social contract 
exists [...] Munchhausen can let go of himself, as you so 
correctly observed. But the more someone hurts him, the 
more he hurts the two that he’s holding on to. And so on 
for six billion times. Do you understand?’ (ibid., 33-34)*8 


This picture of the world is more serious than it may seem at first 
glance. Along with the reference to the classic trickster Munchhausen, 
it also mockingly alludes to the famous dream of Pierre Bezukhov about 


48 «—Bpi 3HaeTe McTOopHio mpo Gapona Mrouxray3eua, KOTOpbIii CMOr NOAHAT CeO 3a 
BOJIOCbI U3 Gos0Ta? 

—3Haio,—cka3asI Wlodep.—B kuHO Jake BUEN. 

—PeasIbHOCTb 3TOrO MUpa MMeeT os, Cobol WOxo7KHe OCHOBaHHA. TOKO Haflo IpesCTaBUTb 
ce6e, uro Mronxray3eH BUCHT B HOJIHOM MycToTe, 130 BCex CHI cKUMaA ceOA 3a Alia, 

Mi KpHUNT OT HeBbIHOCUMOL Oomu. C OHO CTOpOHBI, ero Bpose Obl 2*KaIKO. C Apyrou, 
MMKaHTHOCTD eFO MOJIOKCHHA B TOM, UTO CTOHT EMy OTILYCTHTD CBOH Alia, HW OH Cpazy 2Ke 
vicuesHeT, 160 M0 cBoeli UpHpose OH eCTb IpocTo cocyyz GomH c ceo KOCHUKOH, u ecu 
vcue3HeT Ooub, UcuesHeT OH cam. [...] 

—Tak, MOxeT, JIyulle emy UcuesHyTB? Ha bur emy HY2KHAa TaKad 2%KU3Hb? 

—Bepuoe 3sameuauue. AMenHo ostomy i cyljecrByeT OOmjecTBeHHBIM Aoropop [...] Kaabii 
OTAebHbIM MIoHxray3eH MOET PelIHTbCA OTIYCTHTb CBOM Alita, HO... [...] Ho korgja wecTb 
MuiiMappoB Mronxray3eHOB KpecT-HakpecT Jlep2KaT 3a Alita Apyr Apyra, Mupy Huyero He 
yrpoxkaer. 

—Tlouemy? 

—Jla ouenb mpocto. Cam ce6a Mrouxray3eH MOXET H OTIYCTHTb, Kak BbI IpaBHJIbHO 
3ametTusu. Ho vem OombHee emy CfleslaeT KTO-TO pyro, TeM OoubHee OH CpeIaeT TEM ABYM, 
Koro Jep2KuT cam. VM Tak mecTb MuJIIMapyzoB pas. Tlonumaere?» (ibid., 41-2). 
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the planet-like sphere constituted of interconnected droplets, each of 
which is a human being. This picture also recalls the philosophic model 
of “algodicy” (a metaphysical justification of pain), which, according to 
Sloterdijk, replaces all other values in the cynical modernity: “Every 
polemical subjectivity arises in the final analysis from the struggles of 
denial of egos against pain, which they inevitably encounter as living 
beings. They carry on ‘reconstruction, armament, wall building, fencing 
in, demarcation, and self-hardening in order to protect themselves. 
However, within them, the fermentation goes on unceasingly. Those who 
build up and arm will one day ‘build down’ and let loose.” (Sloterdijk, 
468) 

This thesis is especially important in relation to the werefox: the 
heroine of Pelevin’s novel, following the kynical principle of embodiment, 
physically embodies the paradox of pain as the sole proof of reality in a 
world woven from illusions. A Huli’s tail appears as both the source of 
trance and as the organ of a pain that is caused by shame. The feeling of 
shame which she experiences not only correlates her with others, but 
also obviates the unfeigned authenticity of her existence (the imitation 
of pain by Pavel Ivanovich is evidence of the reverse). Yet, A Huli 
completes her lecture about Munchhausen with an almost mocking— 
tricksterish—reversal: 


‘It’s an extremely male picture of the universe. I’d even 
call it chauvinistic. There is no place in it for awoman atall’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because women don’t have any balls.’ (2008: 34)* 


There is also a third situation wherein the motif of the tail is 
accentuated, arousing in A Huli an acute sense of shame—this is the 
sexual scene: 


Alexander hadn’t deliberately pulled my tail. He was 
just holding it, quite gently in fact. But the blows of his 


49 «...9TO Ipef{ebHO My2KCKad KapTuHa Muposyanua. A Onl WaxKe cKazasia, 
IMOBMHUCTHYeCKad. /KeHINMHe IpOcTo HET B Heli Mecra. 

—Tlouemy? 

—Tloromy uTo y *KeHUMHBI Her aut» (ibid., 43). 
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hips pushed my body forward, and the result was as if he 
was trying to rip my tail out of my body. I tensed all my 
muscles, but I just wasn’t strong enough. With every jerk of 
my soul was inundated by waves of unbearable shame. But 
the most terrible thing was that the shame didn’t simply 
sear my heart, it also mingled into a single whole with the 
pleasure I was getting from what was going on. 

It was something quite unimaginable—truly beyond 
good and evil. It was then that I finally understood the 
fatal abysses trodden by De Sade and Sacher-Masoch, 
who I had always thought absurdly pompous. No, they 
weren't absurd at all—they simply hadn’t been able to 
find the right words to convey the true nature of their 
nightmare. And I knew why—there were no such words in 
any human language. [...] I couldn’t hold back any longer 
and I started crying. But they were tears of pleasure, a 
monstrous, shameful pleasure that was too enthralling 
to be abandoned voluntarily. I soon lost any idea of what 


was happening—perhaps I even lost consciousness too. 
(ibid., 151)°° 


This scene, in essence, reveals itself as the high point of A Huli’s 
kynicism and the apotheosis of mediation: bestial pleasure and human 
shame merge into the energy of Eros, being drawn beyond the verbal, 
granting the heroine freedom not from the Other, but for and alongside 
the Other—yet not in an abstract manner or place, but in an utterly 


50 «AmekcaHyp He JepraslI MeHA 3a XBOCT ClleljHasbHO. OH mpocro AepxKas ero, IpHuem 
JOBOJIbHO HexKHO. Ho yfappl ero Gefep TOMKasIH Moe TesIO BIlepef, H pesyibTaT ObLI TAKUM 
2Ke, Kak eCJIM ObI OH IbITAJICA BbI[paTb XBOCT Y MCHA M3 CIMHBI. A HallpArsia BCe MBILII[bI, HO 
cusI He xBaTasio. C KaxKbIM PbIBKOM MO! JIyIIly 3aJIMBasIM BOJHbI HeIlepeHOCHMMOTO CTHIAAa. 
Ho caMbIM yxKacHbIM ObIIO TO, UTO CTHIZ, He MpOCTO 2%Ker MHe cepslle, a CMeMIMBasICA B OJ,HO 
les10e C yAOBOJIBCTBHeM, KOTOPOe A Mosyuasa OT MpoucxosAero. 

9To 6b HeEUTO HeBOOOpasHMoe—NOMCTHHe NO Ty cropoHy AoOpa u 3a. TombKO Tellepb 
A MOHAJIa, B KAKMX POKOBBIX Oe3qHax Oya Fe Can, Bceryja Ka3aBIIMlica MHe CMEIIHbIM 1 
HalIbIII[e@HHbIM. Her, OH BOBCe He OBI HeseM—MIpocro OH He MOF HaliTH BePHBIX CJIOB, UTOOBI 
llepeyaTb Ipuposly cBoero Koummapa. HU « 3Hasa, IOUeMY—TAKHX CJIOB B UeJIOBEUeCKOM ABbIKe HE 
Opto. [...] A Oompmte He Morya Cep2KUBAaTHCA UH Bapbizama. Ho 9To Opi Cue3sbI HacmaxKTeHHUA, 
UyJOBMINHOTO, CTbIMHOTO—H CIMINKOM 3aXxBaTbIBarOlero, UTOOBI OT HerO MO2KHO ObIIO 
OTKa3aTbca FOOpOBObHO. BcKope 4 MoTepssia MpeAcTaBsIeHHe O IPOHCXxOAALIeM—BO3MO2%KHO, 
MW co3sHaHue ToxKe» (ibid., 175-6). 
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concrete and physical way. Here transgression (directly, evoking 
associations with the novels of the Marquis de Sade) and mediation are 
combined, forming the living and physical experience of an explosive 
aporia of freedom and painful pleasure. To me, this scene seems to be 
the most important philosophical metaphor of the entire novel; its 
erotic intensity paradoxically reinforces its intellectual persuasiveness 
(in a kynical sense). 

It is significant that the physical experience described by Pelevin 
is inseparable from the womanly and “vulpine” anatomy of A Huli. It 
reveals a graphic departure from the picture of the world as represented 
by the Munchhausens who “hold each other up by the balls.” From the 
quoted scene it becomes clear that reality arising from pain—i.e., the 
desire for death—can just as well arise from love—i.e., the desire for 
the Other, entailing shame before the Other, as well as pleasure in that 
very shame. 

The intensification of the Other’s otherness, however, expresses itself 
in Seryi’s transformation into the dog Pizdets: under the influence of 
A Huli’s love, he also evolves, although not in the direction of Eros as 
represented by A Huli but in the direction of Thanatos. This is why he 
forsakes her, not waiting to learn her way to the freedom and power of 
the super-shape-shifter. The cause of Seryi’s transformation lies in A 
Huli’s capacity not to suppress, but to reveal the ultimate potential of the 
werewolf as an Other. It is thanks to A Huli’s love that Seryi attains his 
“internal maximum,” although this “maximum” is frightening and deadly. 

The alternative to vulpine kynicism is the cynical lupine version of 
the “super-shape-shifter,” which boils down to the refusal of mediation, 
and consequently, of love—hence, Seryi’s metamorphosis. His route 
is the absolutization of one’s own power, which does not tolerate any 
competition or anyone else’s superiority. The logical end of this route 
is the transformation of Seryi into the personification of Thanatos— 
in the larger perspective, into an apocalyptic beast. Thus, the plot of 
the novel leads to A Huli’s defeat: a kynical trickster fails to ennoble 
a cynical shape-shifter. Furthermore, her failure logically follows from 
her highest achievement—her love for Seryi. In a way, this defeat is the 
flipside of her victory. 

The version of kynicism performed by A Huli is based on love, 
understood as the refusal of power over the Other, despite having both 
the capacity and the right to wield that power. This refusal follows from 
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kynical logic: “... taking leave of the spirit of long-term goals, insight 
into the original purposelessness of life, limiting the wish for power and 
power of wishing... the knowledge—decried as nihilism—that we must 
snub the grand goals.” (Sloterdijk, 194) However, in the post-Soviet 
cynical society of shape-shifters, where power is the sole universally 
accepted value, A Huli’s gesture is completely eccentric. It is just as 
eccentric in the context of the history of the Soviet trickster, who— 
as has been shown in other chapters—always embodies alternative 
power. Pelevin’s trickster achieves the status of the super-shape-shifter 
(or ultimate trickster) by refusing any strategy of power, including 
alternative power, in favor of freedom. And this decision emerges as a 
paradoxical epilogue to Soviet tricksterdom. The trickster in post-Soviet 
conditions can either become a functionary-cynic, and thus transform 
into an agent of death and destruction, or remain a free kynic—but only 
at the cost of waiving any claims to power. 

It is interesting that in her representation of a radical trickster-kynic, 
A Huli goes beyond patriarchal scenarios of femininity. One might 
even say that Pelevin’s heroine operates in accordance with the ideas 
of Héléne Cixous, who confronts power over the Other with “women’s 
power,” understood as “power over oneself [...] a relation not based on 
mastery but on availability [disponibilité]” (cit. by Moi, 125). The wolf 
cannot and does not want to relinquish power precisely because his 
“exaggerated masculine” “I” breaks up into a set of symbols of power 
and status, forming, in its sum, a complete lack—a negative identity, 
expressed by the deadly magic of Pizdets. 

A Huli’s refusal of power, despite the possibility of gaining it 
through magical means, represents the maximal version of trickster’s 
transgression in a world where transgression is normalized and pain 
serves as a substitute for theodicy. In this respect, Pelevin’s A Huli 
appears as a character comparable to Antigone in Lacan’s portrayal 
(Lacan, 345-63) or to Zizek’s later projection of this description onto 
De Sade’s Justine and Gudrun Ensslin, the famous terrorist and founder 
of the Red Army Faction. (1989: 114-7) All these characters strive to 
transcend every thinkable border and reach the impossible, the Greek 
Até, in the realization of their dominant principle—desire for death 
in Antigone, desire for pleasure in Justine, desire for revolutionary 
destruction in Ensslin. A Huli’s desire for freedom and the rejection 
of power as a value is such a principle, for the fulfillment of which she 
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impels herself beyond the symbolic horizon of post-Soviet society. 

However, A Huli’s kynical response to the central question about the 
relationship between freedom and power (even super-power) does not 
in any way suggest the disappearance of self as evidence of freedom. 
Instead, the kynical trickster’s self is embodied in SKO as visibly resisting 
cynical negativity. But unfortunately, in the finale, Pelevin forces the 
heroine into the path of self-erasure. Possibly this finale is prompted by 
the inertia of Pelevin’s previous novels: A Huli’s escape from the world 
of illusions to the Rainbow Stream of pure emptiness and absolute 
freedom is no different from Pyotr Pustota’s leap into the river U. R. 
A. L., which carries its waves—unseen to the world—to the shores 
of “Inner Mongolia.” Yet, in SKO, Pelevin has added to the previously 
known “formula of freedom” another unknown value—love: 


When a werefox comprehends what love is, she can leave 
this dimension behind. [...] Then the werefox must breathe 
in and out several times, engender in her heart love of the 
greatest possible power and, shouting out her own name 
in a loud voice, direct the love as deeply as possible into 
her own tail. [...] If the love engendered was genuine, then 
following the shout, the tail will cease creating this world 
for a second. This second is the moment of freedom, which 


is more than enough to leave this realm of suffering behind 
forever. (2008: 331, 332-3)°! 


The abstractness of this formula cannot help but raise eyebrows 
when compared with the dramatic love between A Huli and Seryi. It is 
as though Pelevin does not fully trust his heroine, and at the finale of 
the novel interferes in her logic with his own pre-prepared recipe for 
salvation. In any case, it is clear that he does not trust her femininity. 
This is why he is adamant—without any viable reason—that A Huli 


51  «Korga o60potTeHb NOcTHrHeT, YTO TAKOe OO0Bb, OH MOMKET MOKHHYTb ITO H3MepeHHe... 
HajlO C/leslaTb HECKOJIbKO ryIyOOKHX BAOXOB VM BbIJOXOB, 3apOAMB B CBOeM Cepflle HCTHHHYIO 
JHOOOBb MaKCHMaJIbHOM CHJIbI, 1, TPOMKO BbIKPHKHYB CBOe HMA, HallpaBHTb ee B XBOCT Tak 
TasiekO, KaK BO3MOXxHO. [...] Ec 3apoxqeHHad B Cepae J000Bb ObIIa HCTHHHOM, TO Tocse 
KPHKa XBOCT Ha CeKyHAy WepecTaHeT co34aBaTb TOT MUP. BTa ceKyHja HU eCTb MTHOBeHHe 
cBoOogbI, KOoTOporo Oomee 4emM OCTATOUHO, 4TOOBI HaBcerya MOKHHYTb MpocTpaHcTBo 
cTpaganua» (ibid., 378-9). 
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only has a simulacrum vagina, “a rudimentary cavity under our tails, an 
elastic bag of skin that’s not connected with any other organs,” “a ‘prick- 
catcher.” (ibid., 112) This narrative operation recalls the castration of 
women or the castration of the feminine as described by Luce Irigaray: “To 
castrate a woman is to then inscribe her into the law of the same desire, 
the desire of the same” (64)—which signifies the portrayal of woman 
as a “small man.” “The desire of the same,” in the context of Pelevin’s 
novel, corresponds to the desire of power which is realized through 
the subjugation (and in the extreme—the liquidation) of the Other.°* 
And Pelevin indeed realizes this desire—which belongs in the wolf’s 
repertoire as opposed to the fox’s—with respect to the female kynical 
trickster-postmodernist. 

Although the final disappearance of A Huli was promised in the 
mock preface to the novel, (and, for its part, is ironically tinted by a 
hidden reference to John Ray’s preface to Confessions of a White Widowed 
Male) it is impossible to avoid the impression that A Huli’s escape to 
the Rainbow Stream stems from the author’s desire to escape from the 
consciousness of an Other which in this case is not only a trickster, but 
also female. Pelevin can only do so by enforcing his tried and tested, and 
invariably masculine, version of transcendental freedom. The author’s 
unconscious distrust towards A Huli’s strategy of yielding power to the 
Other is evident here. As if the trickster’s freedom has exceeded the 
limits acceptable even to her creator—a paradox which adds to the forced 
finale of SKO—a new and unexpected meaning arises; apparently, the 
trickster trope remains such a powerful weapon that even the writer, who 
has seemingly entrusted such a vast investment into its development, 
in the end staggers back, terrified by the trickster’s transgression of all 
possible borders. 


52 Itis interesting that a similar symbolic castration of the woman-mediator with certain 
characteristics of a trickster (sexuality, shape-shifting) occurs in the film by Aleksandr 
Rogozhkin The Cuckoo (2002), where the symbolic power of Sami Anni is tamed by the 
stereotypes of colonial representation of “savages.” See a detailed analysis of this film in 
my article “In the Cuckoo’s Nest: From a Postcolonial Wondertale to a Post-Authoritarian 
Parable” (Lipovetsky 2008). 
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The trickster lacks a stable identity, but is able to reproduce any identity 
as an artistically imitated role: s/he slips betwixt and between the 
antinomies of the social, political, and cultural order, and is constantly 
ambivalent and elusive, destructive and constructive, malevolent and 
benevolent; as such, this character appears to be the classic example of 
the floating (or empty) signifier—a signifier with “a zero symbolic value.” 
(Lévi-Strauss, 64) While explaining the meaning of mana (magic energy, 
force) in the ethnographic theory of Marcel Mauss, Claude Lévi-Strauss 
emphasized the two major semiotic functions of floating signifiers: 
1) they are necessary to overcome “a fundamental opposition, in the 
history of human mind, between symbolism, which is characteristically 
discontinuous, and knowledge characterized by continuity” (60); 

2) “always and everywhere, those types of notions, somewhat like 
algebraic symbols, occur to represent an indeterminate value of 
signification, in itself devoid of meaning and thus susceptible of 
receiving any meaning at all; their sole function is to fill a gap between 
the signifier and the signified, or, more exactly, to signal the fact 
that in such a circumstance, on such an occasion, or in such a one of 
their manifestations, a relationship of non-equivalence becomes 
established between signifier and signified, to the detriment of the prior 
complementary relationship” (55-56). 

What do these functions of a floating signifier mean when applied 
to Soviet tricksters? First of all, as floating signifiers, Soviet tricksters 
embody the chasm and unrecoverable contradictions between the 
symbolic languages through which Soviet society modeled and described 
itself, on the one hand, and social practices that developed in a relative 
independence from these languages, on the other. Soviet double-speak 
and double-thought are only a few examples of these practices; rather, 
our examination of tricksters permits us to detect the co-existence of 
two parallel and mutually contradictory realms in Soviet society and 
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its culture—the symbolic and the practical. These realities are certainly 
aware of each other’s existence, they constantly overlap and collide in 
the space of the individual subjectivity; however, they lack channels of 
mutual communication—and this very lack can be defined as crucial to 
the “closed” character of the Soviet society. 

Our study demonstrates that tricksters provided symbolic 
justifications for the broad array of “shadow” social practices, 
unacknowledged by or repressed by the symbolic languages—the 
intellectual freedom (Khulio), the “second economy” (Ostap Bender) 
and underground art (Venichka), the intelligentsia’s conformism 
(Buratino, Stierlitz), and its modest rebellions against universal 
cynicism (Detochkin, Buzykin, Munchhausen). Furthermore, books and 
films about Soviet tricksters taken together provide the most extensive 
image of the universe of Soviet cynicism—with its bricolage language 
and schizophrenic social psychology as revealed in II’f and Petrov’s 
diptych, its art and the philosophy of the artist as a free marionette, 
exemplified by Tolstoy’s Zolotoi kliuchik, with its metaphysics based 
on the betrayal of the individual voice by the Logos as investigated by 
Erofeev in Moskva-Petushki and its politics of a double game for the 
sake of an impeccable alibi in any situation as vividly presented (albeit 
through a historical “transfer” to the image of the enemy, the other) 
in Semnadtsat’ mgnovenii vesny by Tatiana Lioznova. The trickster texts 
created in the post-Soviet period—as exemplified by Pelevin—testify to 
the fact that the cynical universe did not disappear with the collapse of 
the Soviet regime; conversely, it solidified and expanded, producing its 
own political structure (the society of shape-shifters) and mythology. 
Apparently, tricksters serve as the living connection between the Soviet 
and post-Soviet societies. 

At the same time, as floating signifiers, Soviet tricksters paradoxically 
overcome these chasms and contradictions by transforming the 
communicative gap into a space of “freeplay’—to use Derrida’s term— 
between signifiers of the symbolic language and their multiple (mutually 
contradictory) signifieds in social practice, and vice versa. Thus the 
trickster demonstrates the totally linguistic (and playful) nature of both 
the symbolic and the practical levels of Soviet subjectivity, and restores 
its unity and coherence—albeit in a performative dimension. The Soviet 
trickster grants to the Soviet cynical universe “the affirmation of a world 
of signs without fault, without truth, and without origin which is offered 
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to an active interpretation. This affirmation then determines the non- 
center otherwise than as loss of the center. And it plays without security.” 
(Derrida, 518) The mechanism of “freeplay” also serves as the leverage 
with which the Soviet trickster elevates cynical practices to the level of 
a kynical performance, and most importantly, manifests the kynical 
embodiment,—the faculty that, according to Sloterdijk, is opposed to 
the cynical splitting of consciousness and subjectivity immanent for the 
cynical aspect of modernity (see Sloterdijk, 120-124). 

In all the texts that we discussed above, the trickster simultaneously 
symbolically justifies the discourses and practices of soviet cynicism 
and confronts them, in both cases using kynicism as a performative 
weapon. In this respect, the trickster as a floating signifier appears as 
the empty center (non-center, according to Derrida) of Soviet cynicism. 
Without it, the Soviet social machine as well as Soviet subjectivity 
could not have functioned for so long. Simultaneously, Soviet tricksters 
also continuously generated and embodied the critical impulse that 
eventually undermined the Soviet civilization from the inside, leading 
to its demise. Granted, all of the practices that required the trickster’s 
symbolic justification stemmed from the “closed” nature of the Soviet 
society—from the ban on the market economy and non-existent freedom 
of expression to the ideological monopoly and political xenophobia. Yet, 
our analysis permits us to maintain that the “place” of the trickster in 
Soviet culture is defined by the contradictions between the classical 
model of the “closed” society and Soviet social practices: the trickster 
flourishes where the Soviet “closedness” undermines itself and, for the 
sake of survival, generates the “shadow” mechanism of social, economic, 
cultural and political mobility and flexibility that sustained it for more 
than seventy years. 

At the same time, the trickster represents the hero whose superiority 
over his/her opponents is grounded in its intellect, imagination and 
talent—and never on violence and terror. In other words, this character 
serves as the manifestation of the intelligentsia’s dream about a victory 
of wit over a power based on violence, about non-violent power, or 
even more so, about the non-violent strategies of modernization. This 
theme becomes especially noticeable in post-Soviet culture—not only 
in Pelevin’s Sviashchennaia kniga oborotnia, but also, and most explicitly, 
in Lev Gurskii (Roman Arbitman)’s “mockumentary” novel Roman 
Arbitman: Biografiia vtorogo prezidenta Rossii (Roman Arbitman: The 
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Biography of the Second President of Russia, 2008). The novel’s second 
president in question is not a KGB officer, but a former philologist, 
who succeeds Yeltsin in power. This president, Roman Il’ich Arbitman, 
is directly compared with Ostap Bender—one of the political analysts 
“cited” in Gurskii’s book writes about the “second president”: “If the 
place of Lenin and Stalin would be taken by someone like II’f and Petrov’s 
Ostap Bender, probably, Russia would have reached capitalism not by 
such a long, curved and painful path.” (Gurskii, 141) At the same time, 
this trickster is quite “cleansed,” much like the tricksters from the Soviet 
films of the late 1960s through the early 1980s—symptomatically, all of 
the destructive aspects of the trickster are given to the prime-minister 
Boris Berezovskii (whom Arbitman gets rid of very promptly). One of the 
Russian critics reasonably called this book a “liberal utopia” (Fishman), 
although it should be necessary to add that this is an ironic utopia of 
the trickster in power. This tongue-in-cheek biography of “the second 
president” accompanied by a long list of fictitious sources and with well- 
known political figurants (although with different patronymics) as its 
characters, is written along the lines of recent post-Soviet history and 
is intended to be read in direct comparison with it. The main difference 
concerns those moments in post-Soviet history that are marked by 
either violence or by political cynicism. Yet, when the actual authorities 
employed violence or cynical manipulations, the book’s protagonist, 
Roman Arbitman, uses witty tricks—intellectual and cultural, rather 
than political—thus peacefully resolving such painful issues as the war 
in Chechnya, army hazing, corruption, relations with the West, the 
Khodorkovskii affair, etc. Arbitman substitutes for the tank assault 
on Grozny a competition between Yeltsin and Johar Dudaev in the 
composition of Japanese tanka (which Yeltsin intentionally loses, 
thus avoiding a military conflict); he resolves the tension between the 
oligarchs through a football game; he launches numerous TV shows 
seeking people with extra-sensory abilities all across Russia, only to 
appoint these X-men to strategic positions in the government: he 
invites the famous magicians David Copperfield and Uri Geller to lead 
the FSB and MVD; and he passes presidential power—by the means of 
free elections of course—to a popular comedian... In the end, it is even 
hinted that Arbitman is related to Superman, at least by a connection 
to Krypton. The result of these tricks appears to be quite opposite to 
the well-known reality: by the end of his 8-year tenure in office “the 
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second president of Russia” leaves to his successor a liberal and peaceful 
country, respected by its neighbors and fully integrated into the world 
community. Arbitman’s “recipes” for the liberalization of Russia are 
obviously ironic and humorous (although they quite seriously point 
at the political significance of the cultural tools of power); however, 
they manifest a very important aspect of all Soviet and post-Soviet 
tricksters—they represent the non-violent and non-repressive strategies 
for modernization. This function of the trickster appears to be equally 
relevant to the Soviet and post-Soviet societies. 

However, the collapse of the Soviet “closed society,’ despite 
expectations, did not lead to the triumph of “openness,” liberalism, 
and democracy, precisely because the alternative to the Soviet social 
and cultural order lay in “cynical reason,” which served as the necessary 
condition for the effective functioning of the Soviet societal organism. In 
fact, there is no exaggeration in saying that the collapse of late Soviet 
culture can be interpreted as the result of a quiet cynical revolution, 
during which “cynical reason” infiltrated all spheres and institutions of 
social life and eroded them from the inside to the point of their collapse. 
In this perspective, the post-Soviet society should be interpreted as 
the triumph of the former Soviet “cynical reason,” which acquires the 
functions of the official mainstream in cultural, social, ideological, and 
economic spheres. 

Notably, in the post-Soviet period, the trickster starts to directly 
influence “real” politics and public culture, literally moving into the 
sphere of power—while in the past the bond between the trickster and 
the power was mainly located in the sphere of the cultural imagination. 
The aforementioned link between Stierlitz and Putin is just one such 
example; one may also recollect such fantastic political tricksters of the 
1990s as Dmitrii Iakubovskii (“General Dima”); Boris Berezovskii; as well 
as the veteran of the post-Soviet politics, member of the Russian Duma 
since its formation in 1989, and the head of the Liberal-Democratic 
quasi-party, Vladimir Zhirinovskii. A pure trickster, Kseniia Sobchak—a 
daughter of the late liberal of the Yeltsin era, Anatolii Sobchak—became 
the main symbol of the post-Soviet glamorous culture. Quite telling 
in this respect—not as a fact, but as a possibility—is the rumor that 
the postmodernist “gangsta fiction” novel, Okolonolia (Around Zero) 
published in 2009 under the pseudonym Natan Dubovitskii, was 
purportedly written by Vladislav Surkov, the main Kremlin ideologist 
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and the creator of such aggressively conservative movements as “Nashi,” 
“Molodaia gvardiia,” etc. (see L’'vovskii 2009). 

Yet, “cynical reason” does not support the “open society,” as 
Sloterdijk has demonstrated; rather, it represents the “enlightened 
false consciousness” (6) and cultivates tendencies potentially leading 
to totalitarian “reductionism.” Aside from being an inseparable part of 
the Soviet societal organism, the discourse and the practices of “cynical 
reason” inevitably bear the imprints of the symbolic order to which they 
served as the alternative. This interconnection between cynical reason 
and the Soviet symbolic order transforms the former into the hostage of 
the latter—which becomes especially obvious in the 2000s. 

While “cynical reason” was triumphantly moving away from the 
“shadow” and into the spotlight, the trickster’s function could not help 
but change, too. First, from the 1970s onwards, cynicism needs less and 
less cultural legitimation—hence, the kynical aspects of the trickster’s 
representation either fade away (as in Detochkin and Buzykin) or take 
a clearly non-conformist turn, as in Pelevin’s A Huli, or in the works of 
such artists-tricksters as Oleg Kulik, Vladislav Mamyshev-Monro, and 
the “Blue Noses” group (Aleksandr Shaburov and Viachelsav Mizin). 
But, simultaneously, the very position of the trickster undergoes 
something comparable with the “automatization of the device,” to use 
Victor Shklovsky’s term. A symptomatic illustration to this process may 
be found in numerous TV, film and theatre productions based on classic 
Soviet texts about tricksters—such as, for instance, the TV mini-series 
Master i Margarita by Vladimir Bortko and Zolotoi telenok (2006) by 
Uliana Shilkova; as well as the musicals based on Dvenadtsat’ stuliev—by 
Tigran Keosaian and Aleksandr Tsekalo (2003) and by Maksim Papernik 
(2004). All these productions either transform the tricksters into lifeless 
monuments to themselves (as in the cases of Bortko’s and Shilkova’s 
mini-series) or represent them as vulgar thugs, thus trivializing the 
character (as in the musicals). 

In other words, the appreciation of the trickster’s role in post-Soviet 
culture is accompanied by a distancing from this cultural function as far 
too accessible, too widely used and abused, as a stereotype that does not 
produce any new meanings due to its automatization. 

Tellingly, the 2009 cluster on artists-tricksters in the Moscow-based 
magazine Art-Khronika opens with an article by the St. Petersburg critic 
Dmitrii Ozerkov, who states quite emphatically that “it is easy to become 
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a trickster today. It is much harder not to become it” (60). 

Thus, with the triumphant expansion of “cynical reason,” post-Soviet 
culture demonstrates very ambivalent attitudes to tricksters. Instead 
of referring to the inner contradictions of the hidden mechanisms of 
the Soviet “closed society,” the trickster as the floating signifier starts to 
refer to “cynical reason” itself, and in this capacity becomes the object 
of cultural critique. This approach is applicable not only to Pelevin’s 
novel discussed above, but also to the Presniakov brothers’ play and 
Kirill Serebrennikov’s film Izobrazhaia zhertvu (Performing Victim, 
2006) or to numerous radically innovative theatrical productions based 
on Gogol—such as, for example, Revizor (Inspector General, 2005) in 
Kolyada-Theatre in Ekaterinburg or Aleksandr Pantykin’s opera Mertvye 
dushi (Dead Souls, 2009). Furthermore, the post-Soviet culture presents 
enough examples of the demonization of the trickster as in Aleksandr 
Zel'dovich’ and Vladimir Sorokin’s film Moskva (Moscow, 2002) and 
Vasily Sigarev’s Volchok (The Wolfy, 2009), as well as in Dmitrii Bykov’s 
novel ZhD (2006) and Pelevin’s Empire V (2007). 

At the same time, the presence and the significance of tricksters in 
contemporary Russian literature and film is noticeably lower than in 
previous periods, and especially lower thanin, forinstance, contemporary 
American culture, which was literally flooded by aesthetically sound and 
socially meaningful tricksters in the 2000s. One may recall Sacha Baron 
Cohen (Borat, 2006, and Bruno, 2009), such influential political analysts/ 
tricksters as Jon Stewart and Stephen Colbert, such film tricksters as the 
fierce Tyler Durden (Brad Pitt) from Fight Club (the 2004 movie by David 
Fincher based on Chuck Palahniuk’s novel), the almost-tragic Joker 
(Heath Ledger in Christopher Nolan’s The Dark Knight, 2008), the light- 
hearted Frank Abagnale, Jr. (Leonardo Di Caprio in Steven Spielberg’s 
Catch Me If You Can, 2002), the maliciously and hedonistically conniving 
Cartman from Trey Parker and Matt Stone’s animated series South Park, 
a whole bunch of magicians as tricksters-by-trade (The Prestige [2006] 
by Christopher Nolan, The Illusionist [2006] by Neil Burger, Scoop [2006] 
by Woody Allen), and many others. Russian society under Putin was 
hardly less cynical than its American counterpart, yet it did not generate 
a comparable amount of aesthetically powerful images of tricksters. 

In this respect, the high or low activity of the trickster in 
contemporary culture may be interpreted as a symptom. One may 
conclude that tricksters flourish in culture when society is over-saturated 
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by cynicism and is aware of this; in these images the excess of cynicism is 
channeled and turned against its own sources. Tricksters serve as cultural 
“leukocytes,” whose commotion stands in direct proportion to social 
“infections” —cynical and potentially proto-fascist, as well as proto- 
totalitarian. But if the “illness” is quite obvious, yet the organism’s 
reaction remains passive, then the society is either not aware of its 
own cynicism (or does not perceive it as a problem), or its cultural 
“immunity” is weakened and cannot resist the “infection.” It looks 
like both of these scenarios are unfolding in Russian culture today— 
otherwise, it would be flooded by the trickster novels and films. 
However, it would be too early to declare that the history of the 
trickster in Russian culture is over. The trickster as a floating signifier 
possesses at least one more cultural referent, the exploration of which 
is only beginning in Russian culture.The trickster’s representation of 
the social world as a space for language games paradoxically points at 
the trauma which their strategies inadvertently reflect and evade. In 
a certain way, the trickster is the cultural embodiment of the cynical 
jouissance, which, according to Lacan and Zizek, is necessarily associated 
with trauma—the trauma(s) of modernity, in the trickster’s case: “Pain 
generates surplus-enjoyment via the magic reversal-into-itself by 
means of which the very material texture of our expression of pain... 
gives rise to enjoyment [...] Jouissance... emerges when the very symbolic 
articulation of the Loss gives rise to a pleasure of its own.” (Zizek 1997: 
47, italics are the author’s). The trauma, in turn, leads to the Lacanian 
Real—the unconscious zone of existence and experience which cannot 
be inscribed into the language practices. In the article “Why Do Empty 
Signifiers Matter in Politics?” Ernesto Laclau maintains that empty 
(floating) signifiers “are trying to signify the limits of signification— 
the real, if you want, in the Lacanian sense—and there is no direct 
way of doing so except through the subversion of the process of 
signification itself.” (Laclau, 407) The trickster’s encounter with the 
Real, and his/her immersion in historical traumas, may be interpreted 
as the ultimate goal of this character’s quest for an anti-hierarchical and 
anti-systemic sacred—a kynical freedom in a cynical world. Moskva- 
Petushki by Venedikt Erofeev and especially its tragic finale may serve 
as the best illustration to this meaning of the trickster as a floating 
signifier. Glimpses of this meaning are also detectable in Khurenito’s 
suicide, the final chapters of Zolotoi telenok, Detochkin’s transformation 
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into Hamlet and back into a prisoner and Buzykin’s endless marathon 
along the streets of Leningrad, and the scene where oil is summoned by 
howling at the skull of the sacred cow in Sviashchennaia kniga oborotnia... 
The direction this quest must take is marked by the tricksters alone, and 
its elucidation has barely begun, let alone been accomplished, though its 
vital necessity for contemporary Russian culture is obvious. 
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Boris Slutsky (1919-1986) is a major original figure of Russian poetry of the second half of the twentieth 
century whose oeuvre has remained unexplored and unstudied. The first scholarly study of the poet, 
Marat Grinberg’s book substantially fills this critical lacuna in the current comprehension of Russian 
and Soviet literatures. Grinberg argues that Slutsky’s body of work amounts to a Holy Writ of his times, 
which daringly fuses biblical prooftexts and stylistics with the language of late Russian Modernism 
and Soviet newspeak. The book is directed toward readers of Russian poetry and pan-Jewish poetic 
traditions, scholars of Soviet culture and history and the burgeoning field of Russian Jewish studies. 
Finally, it contributes to the general field of poetics and Modernism. 


“Boris Slutsky, according to this brilliant book, accomplished the seemingly impossible: a poet of 
Soviet times, he reforged the totality of Russian literary culture, from Church Slavonic to Pushkin to 
Khlebnikov and beyond, within the crucible of Jewish self-understanding. Marat Grinberg, author 
of this impressive study, has also accomplished the seemingly impossible. He demonstrates how this 
supremely Russian poet can and must be read in his totality: “from right to left,” from beginning to end, 
and from his desk drawer to Red Square.” 

— David G. Roskies, Ben Gurion University of the Negev 


“In this erudite and insightful book, Marat Grinberg rescues a great poet from a numbing set of mid- 
century clichés. No longer a ‘war poet, or ‘Soviet diarist,’ or sometime Jew, Boris Slutsky emerges as he 
was in fact—a sometimes playful, sometimes anguished heir to Russian modernism, who read Jewish 
catastrophe through Jewish texts.” 

— Alice Nakhimovsky, Colgate University 


Marat Grinberg (PhD University of Chicago) is an assistant professor of Russian and Humanities 
at Reed College in Portland, Oregon. He is the author of numerous essays in English and Russian on 
literature and Jewish intellectual history and politics. 


